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CHAPTER L 

THE FLOWERING OAK OF PBXHYNYDD. 

The Isle of Anglesea, once the chief seat of a religion more- 
ancient than the memory of history, and the royal residence 
of sovereigns who pretended to an almost equal antiquity, 
seems indeed to have shared the fate of all things human. 
At present it is chiefly as the high road to Ireland that either 
priests or princes honour it with their attention. The sacred 
isle of the Druids, the stronghold and refuge of Welsh free- 
dom and royalty during so many ages, has come to a pretty 
pass, it must be allowed, when it is merely reckoned as so 
many miles to be posted or railed over with all possible speed, 
on the way to the " still-vex' d BeTxnoothes" of the British 
seas! 

But so it is ; and so in all probability it will. remain, even 
with that indefatigable sight-seer, the summer tourist, whose 
stock of picturesque enthusiasm and admiration is in general 
exhausted by the time he reaches the sea-washed bases of the 
majestic mountains which bound the mainland. Moreover, 
there is little to rekindle those sensations when once the stem 
shores of the isle are passed, and the traveller finds himself 
crossing the wild tracts of rocky or marshy pasturage which 
form the interior of Anglesea, scantily wooded, and grazed by 
endless herds of oxen and sheep, wnose heads seem scarcely 
ever raised from the short sweet herbage which they are 
unconsciously engaged in converting into the finest beef and 
mutton eaten under the wide sweep of the British sceptre. 

And yet one would imagine that a country which sends 
travellers to the plains of Troy, to dispute if subh& cifcv ever 
existed, might occasionally spare a lew to coTJtowo^a&fc ^b» 
remains of a national antiquity perhaps more xeoiote,V&> ^&r 
shape of the numerous J>ruidicafnioxinm©nta acatoetfcii wxaos 
the wiids of Anglesea. Even the media**! ao&qjMKrS t»^ 
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spend as useful hours as lie can at a much greater distance 
and expense, endeavouring to rebuild in fantasy the splendours 
of the royal Aberffraw, or, indeed, to discover its site with 
any certain^ ; or in wandering among the ruined abbeys and 
castles whioa still attest a bygone prosperity of no ordinary 
magnificence. Scarcely any one thinks it worth while to turn 
aside even to visit what remains of the family residence pos- 
sessed by the ancestors of that right royal and, truth to say, 
right truculent and hot-blooded dynasty of the Tudors, who 
have left such lasting traces in our annals, and who probably 
owed no slight portion of their deeds and renown to the 
influence of that fiery Cambrian original. 

It is true, we must again confess, that the most diligent 
researches would discover but little to gratify curiosity, and 
that no one, unenlightened by tradition, could possibly guess 
that the founder of so lofty and imperial a race first beheld 
the light in a wild which seems chiefly intended by nature for 
the breeding and fattening of the jolly beeves and muttons 
whose praises we have already chanted. But the tourist who 
has wandered at Aberffraw over all that remains of the palace 
of Hoderic the Great, without being in the least conscious of 
the circumstance until admonished by his guide, will not be 
greatly surprised to find that the dwelling of a race which, 
after the accession of Henry VII. to the throne, was unani- 
mously certified by the Welsh bards to descend from the 
mighty Arthur himself, has shrunk into an inconsiderable 
farm-house ! A carved mantelpiece, some scattered piles of 
massive masonry, rude sculptures of escutcheons and heraldic 
ornaments, degraded by all sorts of rural intermixtures, are 
all the vestiges which remain to reward the labours of tho 
antiquary. Oxen may low and pigs may grunt amidst tho 
foundations of the chamber where the progenitor of the fiery- 
haired and fiery-hearted Elizabeth was born ! 

Penmynydd, as the place is still called (we beseech the 

reader not to be daunted by the appearance of the word, but 

to pronounce it boldly as if the y's were u*s), was probably at 

no period much more than the rudely fortified dwelling of a 

Welsh chieftain, devised rather as the lodging a^id place of 

refuge of a half-savage clan of shepherds and huntsmen than 

as an exhibition of taste or comfort in domestic architecture. 

Ifnt its claims, even to answer purposes so simple, seemed 

seoM ** a J >er *°d m remote as the beginning; 01 \ta.e fc^en- 

k*a +F ea f°*ti 1 G fifteenth, century, when our craoni&e -an^et- 

mo description. The long wars between t\ie ^ST eWV wcl& 
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their Anglo-Norman invaders, which closed not many years 
before in the suppression of the great rebellion of Glendower 



' (for it is a mistake to imagine tfiat the conquest effected by 
Edward I. in the thirteenth century was a subjugation), 
covered all Wales with ruin and desolation, but wk special 
traces in Anglesea. At the time we speak of, tne greater 
part of the mansion and all the Tillage of Penmynydd lay in 
ruins, beneath the observation of a personage who emerged 
with the earliest peep of day from the remains of a once 
massive tower of stonework, blackened and browned with tho 
action of fire, if he had teen so superfluous as to take notice 
of circumstances which were probably very familiar to him. 

The mansion or castle of Penmynydd, as according to Welsh 
ideas it might be called, originally consisted of a group of 
buildings of unhewn timber, surrounded by a wall and moat, 
on the summit of an eminence, whence it took its designation, 
signifying in English the Mountain Head. Two strong towers 
of masonry, united by a circular keep, formed its chief strength, 
in former times, but were now isolated by the destruction of 
the central pile, and of the greater part of the towers them- 
selves. The aspect of these buildings and of the ruined huts 
which strewed the hill side attested that the destroying agent 
was fire ; but several years had evidently elapsed since the 

t time of its application, for grass and foliage covered the traces 
of devastation in many parts. One of the towers seemed still 
inhabited, to judge from the smoke which wreathed from 
among the oak trees surrounding it ; and that from which, 
the person we have alluded to emerged seemed used as a 
stable, for the shrill neigh of a horse followed him to tho 
exterior. 

He was apparently a young peasant, of the usual middle 
stature and stout build of the Welsh mountaineer, with a 
bly the audacity and liveliness in his black eyes, and a shrewd- 
ness of expression on his square forehead and strong-cut 

' features that betokened well for the qualities of the mind 

f and character which stamp themselves in those lineaments. 
Ho was garbed, according to the simple fashion of the country 
and time, in a kind of loose frock of blue woollen, which de- 
scended to his muscular red knees, and was fastened at the 
waist with a leather belt, in which was stuck a long naked kttife. 
His arms and legs were hare, but his feet were tms^m^o. 
rope in the manner of a low boot, and declared & -igvxrgofcfc <£ 
Jocomotion over some peculiarly rough and fluafc? wate, 
without which such luxuries were seldom effected. 'Ekft e« 
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traordinary pace into which he broke almost as soon as he had 
leaped, with the aid of a lone staff, oyer a stream which 
rushed at the base of the castle hill, and gained the open 
ground, justified the supposition. At first his movement was 
* rapid walk, which changed to a kind of trot, and finally into 
the bounding gallop of a stag — with the speed of which 
animal he passed oyer the rooky and uneven country stretch- 
ing in the direction he took, in which the view was uninter- 
rupted to the sea-coast and the waves of the Menai, beyond 
which the skies were piled with the mountains of Caernarvon- 
shire, tipped by the white peaks of Snowdon. Nor did this 
wild messenger, for such he was, seem to require a moment's 
breathing pause, or at all events to take one, until he reached 
the coast and the summit of the precipitous rocks which 
overlooked the dangerous shoals called the Swelly Rocks, a 
distance' of several miles. 

It was full tide, and the sea was churning with great fury 
among the sunken rocks in the channel below. But the 
messenger deigned not a moment's attention to the uproar 
and tumultuous play of billows. Kneeling on the verge of 
the rocks where the violence of the wind would scarcely nave 
suffered him to stand upright, he gazed intently towards the 
north along the widening straits which divide Anglesea from 
the mainland. No mighty bridge then flung itself fearlessly 
as an arch of heaven over the waters, and no object broke the 
line of view to Beaumaris save the waves rolling silvery white 
in the daybreak, and the lonely sail of some fisherman ven- 
turing timidly forth in the blustering breeze. Both shores 
of the straits were visible almost to their termination in the 
open sea, presenting to the left a lofty but rapidly and deeply 
undulating shore, on the right a succession of rocky hills 
rising one above the other till they terminated abruptly in 
the mountainous precipice of Penmaen Mawr. 

The object of the islander's researches was apparently 
soon discovered, from the joyful manner in which, though 
alone, he clapped his hands and uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction, when, after gazing for a short time, he noticed 
the appearance of a small barque which, with all its sails 
spread, rounded a projecting headland on the Anglesea shore. < 
To eyes less keen and practised this might have seemed a 
common fishing'boat 01 small dimensions, too remote to be 
djatrnguished by any peculiar sign. Butlftxy* tt^Qrotora^f 
discerned the colour of the oarsmen's g&xmento, said, stow* 
***> *ae person of the voyager at the rudder, yAm>, Vt&l * 
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strong and dexterous arm, guided the course of the vessel. 
The exceeding rapidity of the current, which Bcarcely allowed 
the rowers to give their oars an occasional dip, made the 
passage somewhat dangerous, more especially when the 
barque entered among the rushing gullies and breakers of the 
channel below the rocks on which the kerne had posted him- 
self. He seemed, however, to have no misgivings with re- 
gard to the safety of the voyagers, but immediately he was 
satisfied that the object he sought was before him, commenced 
sliding and shelving like a large sea-fowl down the precipi- 
tous declivity, until he reached a little creek at its base, 
which allowed anchorage for such small craft as the one ap- 
proaching. He had scarcely shaken the sand and weeds, with 
which this transit covered him, from his hair and garments, 
ere the fling of a huge and overboiling wave sent the boat 
headlong, but in perfect safety, on the shingles at his feet. 
Two or three of the voyagers instantly leaped out and 
dragged it by main force to a higher point ere the return of 
the wave could carry them out again ; and then the youth 
who acted as pilot, and who was evidently the chief person- 
age of the party, left his hold of the rudder, and placed him- 
self by a single active effort on some rocks which jutted so as 
to form a kind of landing-place. 

Casting to one of his attendants a long mantle of wolf-skins, 
which he wore fastened round his throat by the gilded paws 
of the same animal, and which was covered with sea-froth, 
and removing his cap of similar material to shake the spray 
from its heavy plume of white herons' feathers, and from his 
own thick curling golden-brown hair, where it glimmered like 
dew on the blossoms of the laburnum, a figure and counte- 
nance appeared which would have riveted the admiration of a 
painter or of a sculptor. Either might have taken it as a per- 
fect model, in stature, proportions, and rich colouring, for 
the robust beauty of the hunter whom the Queen of Love 
loved ; or perhaps, from the fiery, haughty, and impetuous 
character of the physiognomy, though still m the earliest and 
almost womanly bloom of youth, as an ideal of the young 
Achilles when he passed for a nymph among the daughters of 
the ocean, and the moment approached in which he rushed to 
seize the shield and spear which revealed his sex and *?;$&&& 
instincts to the craft of Ulysses I His naturally vety $«Sa coia.- 
plepon was of a ruddy, sunny hue, with, expowaxe to ^fe 
jy^Lf ! */ th e changeable mountain skiea «a& ft*> 
rude erercwea to which his f£ e but very powerf^ «& *^ 
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frame was evidently accustomed. The freedom and darin 
of the mountaineer were in all his gestures, and above all i 
the wild, varying, eagle-like flash of his large steel-blue eye 
which seemed yet, by the rapid shadow which darkened the] 
as his glance fell on the messenger, capable of expressing th 
deepest and gloomiest passions of humanity as vividly i 
those of martial or amorou9 ardour — to which, indeed, tt 
fierce and glowing blood of the Cymbri almost equal] 
prompts those in whose veins it flows. When to these pe: 
sonal characteristics of the young voyager we add those < 
his garb— his short frock, or tunic, of home-spun but moi 
brilliantly hued plaid, the light breastplate of silver mail, tl 
belt in which was set a short sword, the crossbow fastened b 
a loose scarf over his shoulders, the undressed deerskin boot 
and the golden collar which clasped his snowy woollen shu 
at the throat and declared the nobility of the wearer — thei 
was scarcely a peasant of the isle or neighbouring mountaii 
who would not have recognised young Owen Tudor of Pei 
mynydd, or, as he was morepopularly and poetically stylec 
The Flowering Oak of the Hill. 

The youthful chieftain's eye fell, as we have noted, wit 
evident anxiety upon the person of the messenger, who n 
spectfully claimed his attention by bending almost to his roj 
mocassins, and wishing the sweetest breath of the mornin 
to his honourable lord's special use. Owen turned pale as h 
recognised the vassal, ana he replied with evident agitation i 
WeGh, as he was addressed, " How is it with my fathe: 
BhysP Why art thou hereP Is he worse, or— what hi 
chanced that thou art here P" 

" The aged snow melts fast in the spring, but not fast* 
than the Chief of Penmynydd is passing away !" replied tfc 
messenger in the figurative form in which the Celtic dialed 
delight. " The corpse lights have shown on Snowdon, an 
marked the way of the funeral of a son of Arthur ! I ai 
sent to bid ap Tudor lose no steps on the road, lest his father 
mouth be full of dust ere he can leave a blessing on his head. 

" Does the Saxon mediciner, then, give no hope ? and hi 
the sign on Snowdon appeared P" returned the young chie 
turning still paler, while the wan colours of awe and supei 
stitious dread passed over the visages of his hardy attendant 

"Penmynydd himself has seen it ! With his own eyes 1 

watched the funeral procession descend Snoro&on. «&& cxoj 

joe cea, even to the sandy vaults of IAanvaeaY' xe$ifc&. ^ 

nanemmi. "But he will not suffer the Saxou £*thwss 
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poisons to see him, not even when he learned that yon had 
yourself sent for him to the city of the boiling springs. * He 
may cure the mange among the mongrel dogs of England !' 
he says, * but shall not tamper with the blood of the pure 
breed of Britain!'" 

" We have received ill enough from the hands of the Saxon, 
to endure a little good," said Owen ; " but, since the Canwyll 
Corph has shone on the crags of the Eagle, all were in vain 1 
Let us hasten, indeed, lest a stranger should close my father's 
eyes." 

The belief in the dreary superstition thus designated is still 
prevalent in Wales ; but a few centuries ago was so firmly 
rooted among the general mass of popular delusions, that it 
was no wonder Owen abandoned the slender hopes to which 
he had hitherto clung, coupling the fact of the appearance of 
the funeral lights on Snowdon with the state of prostration in 
which he left nis father on the previous day, when, as a last 
resource, he sailed with an offering to the shrine of St. Elian, 
on the extremity of the coast. The intercession of this saint 
was believed to be of the greatest efficacy in restoring the 
sick to health; but it was probably rather as a means of 
diverting the sorrow of his son, whom death was about to 
deprive of his only near kinsman, than with any hope of his 
own,- that the exhausted chieftain despatched him on the 
errand. Owen imagined he was bringing some hope from 
the shrine of the benevolent saint ; but the intelligence he 
now learned made him almost fear he should be too late even 
to rejoice his father's dying eyes with his own safe return. 
I For several years the Lord of Penmynydd had been wasting 
away under the sufferings caused by an incurable wound in 
his knee, inflicted, as he always averred, by a poisoned arrow 
from a Saxon bow, at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he 
fought side by side with Glendower and Hotspur against the 
House of Lancaster. On a sudden this wound had hurst into 
a bleeding which no effort could staunch, and the patient was 
linking fast under the continued drain of the vital fluid, at 
which, according to Rhys ap Goronwy, death himself was. 
tucking like a hound at the throat of the deer. But we must 
preface the arrival of our filial devotee at the scene of suffer- 
ing with some preliminary information, without 'wnkfa. ttc& 

• doubt if some or the details to follow can be clearly xxn&st- 
stood 

-a^^^/fcun of Penmynydd, according to ^elaV 
tr*ditx>ns mid Jus own implicit belief, was descended m « 
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direct and unbroken line, not merely from the historical 
princes of the land, bat from that mignty Arthur of Britain 
whose very existence it has pleased the incredulous of modern 
times to dispute. During the centuries of struggle which the 
Welsh maintained against successive raceB of invaders- 
Dane* and Saxons, Normans and Anglo-Normans — the Tudors 
were renowned in the songs of the bards as being among the 
most valiant, resolute, and patriotically bloodthirsty in resis- 
tance or in vengeance. The father of Owen remained faithful 
as his ancestors to the cause of national freedom which en- 
deared their name and glories to those empassioned expositors 
of popular feeling, by taking a most active and determined 
part in the last great Welsh rebellion— that of Owen Glen- 
dower, which, prosperous for awhile, ended in the ruin of 
himself and of all who sided with him, and in the final sub- 
jection of those valiant Celtic tribes to the destined supre- 
macy of the Saxo-Norman race. The Chief of Penmynydd 
was renowned as almost the solo adherent of the illustrious 
rebel who remained faithful to him through all his varied but 
finally disastrous fortunes. 

There were not wanting detractors to insinuate that this 
devotion was in some measure owing to the belief which the 
Tudors entertained of their descent from the ancient kings of 
Wales, and to the splendid hopes which such a claim might 
substantiate in the event of the national triumph. But as 
nearly all the great families of Wales traced their descent 
from some source of native royalty, not a few placing the 
well-spring still more loftily than the Tudors, and Glendower 
himself assumed the diadem of the principality without 
abating their zeal in his oause, the suspicion seems but little 
founded. That warlike magician possessed every quality 
which can influence to enthusiasm in a rude, valiant, and 
superstitious age, without seeking the causes of his success 
in motives of a selfish and personal nature among his sup- 
porters. A brave, and long a successful soldier, a wizard and 
star-gazer who was believed by the greater part even of his 
own followers to have the elements at command, — so well did 
they serve him in his great needs! — G-lendower had every 
claim on the affection and reverence of his ardent and half- 
barbarona partisans. Until the heroic Magus, grown old and 
Aopeleas, deserted himself and yielded to the overwhelming 
£P Wer . of hie enemies, the Chief of Penmyirjiidi *&&£*<&. \o 
«*a* witii the tenacity of the main, timber to some iisftta nsw&l 
■°«a plunks and masts, and streamer onA co^np «** & 
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rent away, leaving only the dismantled hull to brave the fury 
of the winds and waves. 

But, whatever might have been the motives of the Tudors 
in their adherence to the cause of Glendower, the personal 
results of the warlike labours in which their chieftain spent 
the years of his manhood, were simply the forfeiture of such 
lands as his ancestors had not lost by a similar process, and 
the satisfaction of finding himself and his wizard prince van- 
quished by a raw youth, whom all the world thought incapa- 
ble of any enterprise of valour and conduct. It was little 
consolation to the Lord of Fenmynydd, that in after-years 
the gay young wassailer, who left the taverns of London to 
signalize the dawn of his heroic manhood in the overthrow of 
the people whose diadem he bore as Prince of Wales, proved 
also the conqueror of France, and made the name of Henry "V. 
for ever glorious in the annals of England. 

But, though vanquished in the field, and curbed on every 
side by the strong garrisons introduced by the English into 
the very heart of their fastnesses, the Welsh were far from 
yielding" implicit submission to their conquerors. Still, the 
wise moderation of the government introduced by Henry V. 
among his Welsh conquests, the efforts which he made to in- 
gratiate himself with tne people, — above all, the blaze of mili- 
tary glory which 'surrounded his name, always a dazzling lure 
to nations of Celtic blood, — produced in progress of tune a 
remarkable effect on the upper classes of the people and no- 
bility, if not on the great mass of the population of Wales. 
This was specially the case in the countries more immediately 
under the English sway, or bordering on the English counties. 
The remote and mountainous districts were, of course, the 
latest in suffering this new light to stream in upon them ; but 
even Snowdon itself could not always interpose its mighty 
shadow between the islanders of Anglesea and the progress 
of the neighbouring civilization. Almost alone among his 
equals and former companions in arms, the Lord of Pcn- 
mynydd continued to defy the conquerors, and, like a dark 
cloud in a brightening sky, suffered no shred of his gloom to 
mingle or dissipate in the new radiance. 

True it is, that very few of those who had suffered the most 

in the penalties of rebellion had so much to com^A&m ol «& 

the Tudors. Their chief found himself reduced, "by \fofc coa* 

fueation of nearly all his inheritance, below the degree eft *» 

■™^/f^f*»*? among the "Saxon heap" as t\\s>^<^ 
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more remained to the ancient Lords of Penmynydd, of all 
their once great possessions, but a title, which was, conceded 
to them by the courtesy of custom, or the traditionary respect 
of the serfs and vassals of their alienated lands, rather than 
by any right of property. Dwelling amidst the ruins of his 
battered ancestral home and those of his slaughtered kinsfolk 
and adherents, it was no wonder that the progress of time 
bad little influence in allaying the animosity of the brother- 
in-arms of Glendower. On die contrary, the daily contem- 
plation of these circumstances, and the consciousness that he 
was an object of distrust and suspicion with the conquerors, 
continually added to the rancour of his feelings. It was still 
more bitter, when he felt at last that he was forgotten and 
overlooked by his enemies, and that he had not even the dis- 
tinction to continue feared and disliked by them. The English 
governors, secure in the glories of their king, and in the 
general face of pacification which the country exhibited, 
thought they could afford to despise the obstinate scorn and 
hatred of on old half-barbarous chief of a destroyed clan, 
whom, they called, in derision of the lameness caused by the 
wpun4 in his knee, the " Torn Wolf." While all the rest of 
the nobles and gentry of the isle gradually veered round, like 
the, heads of onions, to the warm beams of the sun of power, 
•the Tudors of Penmynydd kept theirs resolutely turned to ilia 
wind and the sleet, and continued religiously in the faith and 
expectation of a time of vengeance and retribution. 

It may be imagined that the beautiW cub of the " Torn 
Wolf" was not trained in a manner to make it probable ho 
would at any time slip his neck even into the splendid gilded 
collars offered by the policy of the conquerors. Owen might 
almost be said to have been born in hatred and warfare with 
the invaders, since his mother gave him life amidst the wilds 
of -Snow don, flying from the ravages committed throughout 
Anglesea by the English, in their wrath at the escape of the 
Welsh army to those mountain fastnesses whither it was im- 
possible for their heavy -armed forces to pursue. His earliest 
recollections were stored with scenes of the confusion and 
bloodshed which marked every stage of the last great struggle 
of the Welsh with their invaders. The very songs which 
lulled his infancy asleep were rude odes either of triumph 
or lamentation, legends of the glories of his ancestors or 
of the misdeeds of the Saxons, a& ike "E»n$v^a. \?<s» 
xfrrars called, or of fearful acts of reta\\ai\oii wul -*<»&$£*&<»% 
wAjcM his very nurses told him lie was Vrcfc Ao \xx£\to.\&. 
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Hatred of the English he thus imbibed with his mother's 
milk, but the peculiar detestation in which he held their war- 
like king was something more than the mere vague influence 
of the atmosphere of opinion which surrounded his childhood. 
The Terr name of Henry of Monmouth was odious to the 
father of Owen Tudor. Until the young prince appeared on 
the scene of action, Glendower was almost always successful 
in hia enterprises ; but his star paled as soon as Henry's arose. 
The indefatigable zeal and courage displayed by the youthful 
warrior at length wearied out even the wiles and patience of 
the mountaineers. He brought them to encounters in which 
he always defeated them, and the crafty policy of Henry IV. 
ably followed up the warlike successes of his son. It could 
not be doubted that the destruction of the glorious hope* 
entertained by the Welsh and their leaders was mainly to be 
attributed to the exertions of the royal general, who was now 
renowned over Europe as the victor on a vaster arena. Ac- 
cordingly, he was the principal object of the animosity of the 
vanquished ; and the JDord of Penmynydd had the special 
ground of resentment to know that his mansion was reduced 
to ruins, and his estates confiscated, by the express commands 
df the prince, who was exasperated at the obstinacy of his 
adherence to the fallen cause of Glendower, and the ferocious 
defiances which he returned to all his offers of pardon and 
mercy. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE PBOPHECT OF GLENDOWEB. 

Under such auspices Owen Tudor saw the light, and passed 
the first years of his life. The fierce blood of the race which 
circulated in his veins was not likely to be tamed by any%ir- 
oumstance in his early education. His mother died within a 
few hours of his birth, and he spent his childhood in the hut 
of a foster-mother, amidst the wildest and deepest solitudes of 
Snowdon. Thence he was transferred to the ruined home of 
his ancestors, and abandoned almost exclusively to the care 
of the wild retinue who still shared the broken fortunes of 
their lord. These consisted of a few servitors, too o\& to *fce\v 
new fortunes, had they been willing to desert tkevr cfhieftxCvvx. 
to eat at the plentiful boards of the Saxons ^Aio \mx& *Yu«e& 

L?J?,Z~lTZF™ hel ?> and 80me maimed relics o£ \ke &» 
aatroua wars of Glendower. Among the former v» - \«* 
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who Lad been in tlie family nearly a century, and was de- 
scended from a long line of poetical ancestry enjoying the 
game office. 

The young descendant of their lords was an object of almost 
idolatrous affection with all these survivors of the shattered 
clan, and his childish caprices were gratified with even more 
zeal than if he had still been the inheritor of the princely 
fortunes of his ancestors. The beauty of the child might 
alone have recommended him to the affection of all who 
beheld him, but his talents and favourite pursuits were of a 
kind which endeared him more effectually to his father's vas- 
salage. His love of arms, and of every species of robust 
exercise, delighted the old serfs, who had spent their man- 
hood in the restless warfare of Glendower's rebellion. His 
enthusiasm for the chase, his daring and unwearied pursuit of 
the ferocious game of the mountains, made the aged hunts- 
men prophesy m him a second Llewellyn the Great, the rash 
master of the faithful Gelcrt, to whom is attributed the saying, 
" that no meat is worth eating that has not been run for from 
sunrise to sunset." The pleasure he took in music, and his 
rapid progress through all the stages of science on the harp, 
from that of Disgybl, or disciple, to the elevated rank of 
Pencerdd, or doctor, consoled the ancient bard of his house, 
almost reduced to despair by the obstinate unpoeticalness of 
his grandson llhys, wlio ought to have been his successor in 
the office. ^^ 

It almost, seemed as if the Chief of Penwrynydd intended to 
limit his son's accomplishments within this narrow circle, and 
that he took delight in rearing him, as if in defiance of the 
Saxon civilization, in the rudest fashion of his half-barbarous 
ancestry. There was, in fact, nothing which he dreaded more 
than that his son should become a scholar, one terrible ex- 
ampfe of which had occurred in the family in the person of a 
great uncle, who studied himself out of all martial and sol- 
dierly likings into a fat Saxon abbacy ! The only acquire- 
ment which the chieftain seemed to consider necessary for 
his son was a knowledge of the French tongue, which was 
communicated to him by a learned monk of the neighbouring 
monastery of Llanvaes, who had studied in his youth at the 
University of Paris, then the most renowned in Europe. 
Jterhaps even this concession was due to the circumstance 
tfat-Erance was the only powerful country wViexiLC^ wA. ttguaafe 
he English might be hoped or implored, and V\t\i \*Ytf*fc , SssL- 
*&e it was therefore of consequence to \>e fusataK. Tba 
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chieftain remembered the great inconvenience which had 
arisen in the time of Glenaower, from the inability of the 
Welsh leaders to comprehend their French allies' incessant 
discourse. 

The good old friar was glad of an occasion to brash up the 
learning of his youth, which, in his obscure monastery, he had 
since found of very little use. But rarely was there a mora 
untractable pupil, in spite of the singular vivacity of his 
talents, than Owen Tudor. His free and wandering child- 
hood, the robust exercises in which he delighted, rendered 
study and confinement inexpressibly irksome and disgusting 
to him. He knew all, so the bara assured him, which his 
ancestors were accustomed to know. He could dart a spear 
farther than the strongest man he had yet coped with ; he 
was master of the short massive sword and ponderous axe of 
his fathers ; he could ride the fleetest horses, and govern the 
fiercest ; he could lift seemingly impossible weights, not only 
with his hands, but with his teeth ; he could race down the 
deer of Snowdon on foot, and struggle weaponless with its 
large and courageous wolf. He was considered the most 
vigorous and active dancer in all the island ; and his skill in 
music was renowned among a people passionately sensitive 
and alive to its influence. He inherited nis father's contempt 
and hatred not only for the Saxons, but for their arts and 
arms ; and every kind of science was instinctively connected 
in his mind with their progress and triumph, for the "Welsh, 
had learned to dread and despise, almost equally, the mechani- 
cal discipline and superiority which had vanquished them. 

Luckily, Father Emrys, or Ambrosius, as he was called in 
his convent, was in possession of a work in the French 
language recording the achievements of the chivalry of the 
Sound Table, which he himself had most diligently compiled 
from the recitations of minstrels, the lays of jongleurs, and the 
authentic archives of the troubadours and romancers of France. 
The subject possessed an inexhaustible interest to the Welsh 
monk, holding, as he did, these legends to be the true history 
and record of the most glorious period of his country's supre- 
macy. He delighted to relate the toils and pains he had 
undergone to acquire the precious contents of the vast tome, 
in illuminating and emblazoning which, with, everj toi^ *& 
ULnstratian and ornament known to the rich. thougW gcote^&» 
BHofthedfbeenth century, he had spent Ha time *n& lottos 
JteZJFJZ+i e PV&vptge he had undertaken to tVfc m<* 
<o*t*nt casUea or mmsiona which possessed **iy fetxsa**& 

b 2 
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tills literature, however short ; his zealous pursuit of the min- 
strels and story-tellers who he imagined might know some 
tale with which he was unacquainted ; his researches in the 
dusty manuscripts of colleges and abbeys — furnished anec- 
dotes innumerable to almost every section of the ponderous 
narrative. The magnificent volume which enshrined it won 
the attention and admiration of Owen, and, when every other 
means of persuasion or menace failed, animated him to 
attempt the conquest of the language in whoso custody the 
explanation of those gorgeous limnings was firmly locked. 

The achievements of Arthur and his paladins had lost their 
originally wild and barbarous characteristics in the lays and 
fabliaux of France, and assumed the costume and parlance of 
the chivalrous courts for whose entertainment the French and 
Anglo-Norman minstrels adopted those rude but beautiful 
inventions^ of Cambrian genius. But a youth in whom the; 
pride of birth and ancestry was fostered oy so many circum- 
stances, even by the misfortunes and degradation of his line, 
could not but take a strong interest in narratives which 
painted its founders in possession of such dazzling power 
and glory. He acquired unconsciously many of the ideas 
and aspirations of that singular system of heroic manners 
which — ascribed, perhaps justly, to tne simple anduncorrupted 
ancestors of his race— existed in its pomp and splendours only 
among' the cultivated and chivalric nations of Europe. A 
deep desite gradually grew and matured in his breast to 
imitate the exploits of tne heroes who had left such dazzling 
traces behind them in a species of history which the Welsh 
imagined of all others the most authentic— the memory of the 
bards — with 'whom his fancy confounded the polished and 
inventive minstrels of France. 

The manners of chivalry were not inspired by what we 
shou!4 now consider a pure morality, but they were sufficiently 
alluring to the imagination of youth, veiled in their gloss of 
beauty and military triumph. The loves of the peerless Sir 
Launcelot du Lake with the wife of his king and benefactor; of 
the faithful Tristram with the queen of his restless and ma- 
lignant uncle, Mark ; the amorous adventures of fairies and 
sorceresses so liberally interspersed in the legends of the 
Bound Table ; the general dissoluteness of manners depicted ; 
were probably \ transcribed from the actual state of things 
fwong* the cultivated nations of Europe, but werfc so «xft\&3 
vended with all that were poetical, tender, and "hetovi T^fc 
went inventions, that they possessed aa'tow *W^ 
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to the mind and heart of the young Welsh chief. Father 
Ambrosius had soon no reason to complain of any want of 
diligence in his pupil's labours to gain the power of perusing 
the volume of glory, and its legends added fuel incessantly to 
the purposes and hopes which slowed in his heart. 

Owen Tudor 's ambition had been early awakened by vague 
intimations from his father of something supernatural and 
lofty in his destiny connected with the numerous prophecies 
which from age to age sustained the flagging hopes of the 
Welsh. The Jews themselves scarcely cherish a more fervid 
find implicit confidence in the coming of some great deliverer 
and restorer than the Welsh preserved to console them under 
the losses and overthrows which signalized the downfal of 
Glendower. By some it was believed that Arthur himself 
would burst from the cavern of his enchanted slumbers — from 
the dreams of a thousand years — and restore his land to 
liberty. Less irrational reveries suggested that the prophecy 
was to be fulfilled by some descendant of his blood ; and it 
seemed as if the Chief of Penmynydd adopted this belief, or 
at all events infused it into his son. The traditionary songs 
of his foster-mother imbued Owen's childhood with the same 
notion, and the loftier inspirations and chants of the bard sus- 
tained it. He was prompted by almost every motive Qf revenge 
and hatred against those who in Ins own day usurped the 
heritage of the descendants of Arthur. He found himself, 
with all his royalty of lineage and ancestry, reduced almost to 
beggary— and circumstances continually reminded him of it. 
If ne went forth solitary to the chase, the laments of an aged 
huntsman recalled the time when his fathers never left their 
halls without a retinue which would have compassed the 
bounds of Snowdon. He wandered a lurking trespasser in 
forests which had once owned no other lord man one of his 
name ; he returned in darkness with his a quarry lest the 
watchers of a stranger should behold him bring home the car- 
casses of deers ana wild boars fed on the mast of hi3 own 
alienated oaks. The worn-out soldiery of Glendower's wars 
continually poured into his ears talcs of their battles and 
triumphs ; the bard was never weary of repeating the legends 
of the deeds of his ancestors. Even the lettered monk of 
Llanvaes — whose monastery was almost consvuaM& mA \\^ 
revenues seized by the vengeance of the Endis&L — «ita&^ % ^a 
querulous murmurs that excited his impatience, m\to&%«wsw 
w£i „~ D - * mx ¥^ t0 P**y a part on tketke*lxe> <& ws* 
and his weariness of the solitude and inaotioato^^^ 
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confined, soon, exceeded even the purposes and hopes Which 
the " Torn Wolf" cherished as the only consolation of his 
Own unwilling repose. 

But little prospect seemed to remain of any such stimng 
world as that in which Owen panted to breathe and have his 
being under the skies of his native land. The Welsh popu- 
lations generally had lost heart under the pressure of continual 
ill success, and their natural leaders were either seduced by 
the glory and liberality of Henry V. to fight under his stand- 
ard/or were reduced to powerlessness by confiscations and 
banishment. Owen's aversion, and that of his father, to the 
race of the conquerors included everything belonging to them, 
even their useful arts and accomplishments. It was not, 
therefore, in their schools that Owen mused on the feasibility 
of acquiring the warlike skill which might conduct him to the 
glory for which he thirsted. Moreover, with his youthful 
strength and unmatched skill in the use of the national 
weapons, ho believed that he only needed opportunity to 
Tedeem the reproach of barbarism affixed to their use by the 
iron-clad chivalry of England. 

Prance was the only country which seemed to offer him a 
pathway to renown; and it had long been the openly an- 
nounced intention of the Chief of Penmynydd to send his son 
thither to learn the use of arms in her service. The certainty 
that his few remaining possessions would become immediately 
forfeit on the perpetration of so open an act of what would be 
called treason, in the castle of Beaumaris, acted as some check 
on this project. The old warrior's excessive fondness for his 
only issue was another ; but the greatest of all was the dis- 
tracted state of France itself. Amidst "the desolation and 
danger produced by the presence of a foreign and victorious 
enemy, a civil war continued to rage throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The faction of Burgundy was long 
in the ascendency, and its ferocious duke was supposed to be 
secretly allied with the English to effect the ruin and division 
of his native land. When at length the partisans of the 
House of Orleans, called Armagnacs, from the title of their 
principal leader, succeeded in obtaining possession of the go- 
vernment, the Chief of Penmynydd was declining so fast into 
tho grave, that neither himself nor his son could endure the 
thought of a separation to precede ttac me\\tefole one ap- 
broaching. 

£^^ was the disinherited heir wlio, wifo \»& fcfceto-fcwtefc. 
««*6 rras now crossing a drawbridge vrniek TmA. iwfc \**^ 
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raised for years, and, in fact, had fallen from the ruined tower 
to which it once gave access. This conducted to a space for- 
merly occupied by the central keep, but then by a flourishing 
self-planted wood of alders and birch; and thence to tho 
second tower, which was not so much battered, and was occu- 
pied by the shrunken household of Penmynydd. Master and 
man entered a hall where a low fire burned in a chimney 
formed merely by an open recess in the wall, around which in 
mournful silence sat nearly all the serfs and domestics of tho 
dying lord, unable in their grief and anxiety to attend to any 
of their usual occupations. Owen learned with mingled 
emotion and surprise from an old man covered with the scars 
of many a ghastly wound, vet who sobbed as he spoke, that 
the chief was sinking fast, but had commanded them so pe- 
remptorily to carry him into the open air on the summit of 
the tower that they had not dared to disobey. 

And there Owen Tudor found his father, his stalwart but 
shrunken figure stretched on a kind of litter formed of 
wreathed branches and a straw mattress, and covered with a 
curiously-wrought counterpane of the arms and insignia of 
warriors and princes from wliom he believed himself descended. 
In one of those freaks of impatience and irritation which mark 
the close of lingering maladies, the fancy entered his mind of 
causing himself to be conveyed to a point whence he could 
take a last survey of the lands which were once his own, and 
of the expanse of those mighty hills whose shadows were still 
sacred in the druidical and traditionary imagination of the 
Welsh, and amidst whose wild solitudes he had so vainly 
fought and bled for the liberty of his country. He lay with 
his eyes closed, ghastly pale in the early light of the morning, 
but with every feature Knit with inward and devouring im- 
patience ; for the only anxiety which he expressed in the 
prospect of the unknown change about to pass over him was 
test he should perish ere he made some communications to 
his son, of eminent importance to his welfare, and which he 
desired to impress upon him with the authority of a parent's 
last injunction. Two wolf-hounds of enormous stature, almost 
blind with age, squatted solemnly on their haunches on each 
side of the chieftain's Utter, occasionally licking his cold 
hands, which lay lifelessly beside him, out looking on in 
general with a wistful, sorrowful expression, "\^i%\io^e^\tfyK 
their sagacity was at once roused and baffled Y*y fo» ^s»%* 
iurcamstances of the scene. Every thine and raraoiittx^ 
the chieftain seemed aged and decayed as ttie ioTtaasfc <&> 
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house. A very old monk, wboie long white beard and dark 
robe gave him much the aspect of an ancient Druid, sat on 
one corner of the conch, murmuring prayers from his breviary* 
and with the sacred chalice beside nim from which he had . 

i'ust administered the last rites of Catholic Christianity, 
[olch Dhu, or the black, as the bard of Penmynydd wa)i 
called from his dark complexion, with a number of the chief- 
tain's pergonal servitors, knelt behind his conch ; and Owen's 
foster-mother, herself in the last stage of human existence, 
but whose benevolent and affectionate expression of counte- 
nance wrinkles could not destroy, was assiduously propping 
his head, and recalling him from the deep faintness into 
which he sunk at intervals by wetting his lips with the spongy 
bark of some tree steeped in water and vinegar. These ser- 
vices, indeed, were rewarded only with muttered reprimands, 
as if they were acts of needless officiousness ; but the old 
woman ceased not to render them, while the tears which 
streamed down her withered cheeks attested the grief with 
which she witnessed the close of her patron's career. But 
they streamed faster and faster when the step of Owen was 
heard, and she saw how the chieftain roused himself at the 
sound, and looked stramingly forward through the mists of 
death which hung on his sight. 

" Owen, thou art here, but I do not yet clearly behold 
thee/' he said, raising himself with the support of his attend- 
ants and stretching his hands, as the young man knelt beside 
his couch in silent awe and grief. " Thou art here, for my 
soul brightens amidst the darkness, and anon I shall see all 
things again which have faded around me as when clouds 
gather round a hunter in a vale of waters ! Ay, yonder are 
the sacred snows once more on whose summits the spirits of 
our fathers await me ! ,v he .continued, gazing stedfastly to- 
wards the white masses of Snowdon, now looming distinctly 
into day, " Owen, I have not disgraced their name in battle 
—no foe has ever eeen the back of the son of Llewellyn ap 
Iorwerth. And, therefore, I would have thee bury me up- 
right in my grave at Uanvaes, with my face to the east, that 
even when the trumpet of judgment sounds I may rise with 
a look of defiance towards the land of our enemies. This is 
no dreamy dotage of perishing age ; for, when I was struck 
frith the Saxon spear in the pass of the Eagle's Stairs, I 
prayed of Glendower to bury me thus i£ 1 died, vn&\i& tooka * 
%h waaa num ** ei V but a child of the feebte m\s\& «t%^ft 
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This strength of the ruling passion in death did not at all 
surprise the heir of Penmynydd. He soothed the chieftain's 
agitation by tearful assurances of compliance, and gently re- 
proached the Attendants with bringing him to solrigh and 
exposed a spot in his state of weakness and exhaustion. 

" What say'st thou, son P I am their lord yet, and which 
of them would dare to disobey meP" said the chieftain, with 
much of his characteristic vehemence and irritability. " I 
bade them bring me hither ; and do they not drink my mead ? 
Alas, poor souls, with but little meat or meal to need the 
draught ! Owen, blame them not : thou art my son ; but, 
until I am dust, they owe obedience to none but me ! Or 
have I transferred to thee the golden belt with which Glen- 
dower confirmed me lord of all the land that I could see from 
the highest tower of my castle P But that the accursed Plan- 
tagenet tossed into the air like the nest of some paltry wren 
from the sling of a boy ! Where art thou, my son, for I see 
all things now but thy beautiful face, which is pleasanter in 
my sight than even the memory of thy fair mother's, when 
it comes back smiling like the moon through the mists of 
years P " 

Owen uncovered his features from the folds of the mantle 
in which he had enveloped it to conceal a natural burst of 
sorrow, and the dying chieftain gazed stedfastly, and with 
a beam of pleasure breaking over his own, at its noble linea- 
ments. 

'• Let not the Fairy Queen gaze at thee in the woods, or 
she will woo thee to her halls in the golden sunset ! " he 
said, with a deep sigh. " Thus hath it already chanced with 
one of our race, or Iolch Dhu sings not the legend truly— 
and thou art the fairest and the noblest to look upon that 
ever our tree hath blossomed withal ! But I should speak on 
other matter — for methinks I have not long to speak on any ! 
I have not hanged your Saxon leech, Owen, because he had 
your summons nither 5 but I have sent him faster home than 
ever he came, though his will were as good as the arrow's 
to its mark 2 The good priest has washed my soul as white 
as the lambs in shearing time— and I have drained the part- 
ing cup of the long journey ! . . What remains P — Nay, 
I have much to say ! — Let all depart but the monk wvi\ mo 
bard, and the agea mother of the orphan, and pray to yk'J 
good Meed: and let the bard sing the song cE out te*cei& 
, w j^ ^J?** 1 !? 1 Ee remembers the tYvm^a ot IVq 
** but he is as the future shall be-he forgets tW <* !« 
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terday, which no glories mark as they speed along in the 
track of ages." 

Owen Had often listened with pride, but, truth to say, at 
times with weariness, to the long metrical genealogy of his 
race, which the bard recited whenever called upon; but 
always, by duty of his place, on occasions of festival and dis- 
play. Of course his sole object, under the circumstances of 
the time, was to afford his father any possible satisfaction, 
and in a faltering voice he repeated the command to the bard. 
Iolch Dhu needed a repetition of the words ere he could sub- 
due his own voice to the necessary steadiness ; and he then 
commenced in the chanting recitative employed by the bards 
on these heraldic exercitations, but reversing the plan of 
modern genealogists, by ascending the stream instead of 
tracing its progress downward from its royal source. 

Perhaps an Anglo-Norman herald might not have disputed 
the descent of the Tudors from the sovereigns of Wales— 
from the mighty Llewellyn ap Iorwerth in the thirteenth 
century, and the victorious Owen G-wynedd in the twelfth. 
But Geffrey of Monmouth himself would have hesitated at 
the exact deduction of the line from the blood of the great in- 
stitutor of the Bound Table. Nob so the dying chieftain nor 
his youthful heir, solemn and mournful as the thoughts might 
be that mingled with the latter's cogitations. Ancestral pride 
was a passion rather than a feeling, even among the common 
people of Wales, and it may be imagined with what vehe- 
mence it glowed in the convictions of men who believed them- 
selves descended from the most illustrious of their country's 
heroes and princes. With Owen, in whom all the hopes and 
possible glories of his line seemed to concentrate, it was a 
kind of fanatic religion, and he would sooner have forgiven a 
personal injury or insult than the least slur of doubt thrown 
on the splendours of his genealogy. Aspiring and visionary 
by temperament, the vague hopes with which so glorious a 

East lighted the future, and which his father and all around 
im encouraged by intimations of marvels and prophecies 
attending his birth of no ordinary significance, were become 
the brightest and most alluring of the illusions which danced 
before him in the brilliant colours lent by youth and inex- 
perience. 

Iolch Dhu waxed warm and enthusiastic as he proceeded, 
and to those who could have read the phaloao^^f oi^tafe *£,«&&» 
seldom was there presented a more strikmg cim^ <ft ^aa 
fugled grandeur and vanity of h\irnaJiixaX\ac^^^^w^^^ 
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funeral chant. But even the aged monk listened with the in- 
terest and respect which only a "Welshman could feel in the 
pronunciation of so long a string of names ; and Owen bared 
his noble brow as if the song was an evocation which would 
summon the royal and mighty dead around them. The bard 
concluded with a characteristic lament, into which his excite- 
ment seemed to glide naturally, as a high sweeping wind 
rinks into a mournful base at its close. Bewailing that the 
branch should outlive the tree — the baTd his generous lord ; 
he declared himself only consoled by the certainty that Pen- 
mynydd would be succeeded by a son worthy to inherit so 
glorious and untarnished a name. He himself was aged as 
the pine at the foot of the Moel y Don, or as the eagle on the 
crags of Snowdon, when a hundred winters have whitened its 
wings. He could not hope to witness the future glories of 
the race of his benefactors, and no voice would remain after 
him to sing them. His son was with the tuneful of other 
days, and his son's son was fit only to hammer red iron into 
shapes, or to carry the spear of some Saxon lord in battle. 
Ehy8 ap Goronwy ap Iolch Dhu, and a hundred others " aps," 
if we had time to enumerate them, was the object of this re- 
proach, and hungr his head. But lie raised it to mutter pas- 
sionately, when tne bard concluded, " Ehys ap Goronwy will 
serve no Saxon lord ; but he will run at ap Tudor's stirrup 
until he holds it for a prince to alight ! " 

" Well hast thou spoken, son of Goronwy ! Though I bade 
all depart but the bard and the monk," said the chieftain, 
w thy faith shall give thee standing-place in our counsels. And 
now listen, for Strength is given to me only to speak the 
words which are now flapping their wings ia my soul for ut- 
terance, dark as ravens over a field 01 the slain ! Let me 
speak, and then be silent for ever." 

" Say not so, my father ! the gold of your offering fell with 
a favourable and most musical chink on the stones of St. 
Elian's confessional, when I knelt and put it through the 
listening stone/' said Owen, with an irrepressible now of 
tears. 

"It avails nothing; -my corpse-lights have gleamed over 
Snowdon, and I myself beheld the shadows crossing the sea 
to Llanvaes," replied the chieftain ; and the \)e\iei VHaafc tfudb. 
a spectacle always heralded the departure of a d.e&ceu&»£& <& 
the royal blood of tho Cymbri was too deeply aix wcfo&fc <& 
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" Yea, Owen, thou wilt soon be the last,— and may the pro- 
phecy of the great Glendower also prove true ! — mayst thou 
be the most renowned and glorious or all thy race !" continued 
the Lord of Penmynydd. — "Good friar, ffive me the holy 
casket in which are inclosed the words of power — which I 
charge thee on thy life, Owen, and as thy lather's blessing 
shall rest upon thee, to endeavour by every means and at 
every risk to fulfil ; for never, until then, shall the sun go 
down in peace and glory on the land of the Cymbri !" 

While the chieftain spoke, he impatiently extended his 
hand to take the object of his request from the monk, who 
gave it with all possible speed from an inner fold of his habit. 
A small iron casket appeared, secured by a soldering of lead, 
in the form of a cross, which it required the services of Shys 
ap Goronwy to open. The chieftain's tremulous fingers then 
drew forth an ornament which appeared like a large hen's egg 
of frosted silver, hanging by a massive chain of the same metal 
wide enough to compass a man's neck. The egg was a mystic 
symbol among the Druids, to which tradition preserved some 
reverence ; and it was said that, in rude imitation of the cus- 
toms of more civilized sovereignties, Glendower had founded 
a chivalric order, of which it was the badge. Owen imagined 
that his father had received this egg on liis admittance into 
the fraternity, and was about to transfer it to himself; but 
he was surprised to see that, by the application of some slight 

Pressure, a spring suddenly separated the silver shell in 
alves, and revealed a piece of parchment carefully folded 
within. The monk spread it open with evident interest, and 
a square of about a hand's breadth appeared, covered with 
lines and emblazoned figures of the signs of the zodiac. Some 
verses in a neat small hand filled up all the margins, and no 
doubt contained the explanation of the mysterious illumina- 
tion thus carefully lodged. The Lord of Penmynydd desired 
the monk to raise it to his lips, and he kissed the writing with 
great reverence. 

" Glendower himself penned these words, and drew the ho- 
roscope on this parchment !— Glendower, to whom the stars 
spoke as they wandered over the skies of the night !" he said* 
in a tone which had lost all its feebleness. "Owen, the ho- 
roscope is thine I I have hitherto concealed it, lest danger 
should come upon thee from the Jealous feax& ot t\u& Saxon ; 
but death should not carry his secrets Vtbloi \l\t&, Y&%Wm*«&. 
joe disturbed to return and communicate t\iem WTOa&fc &&A. 
enyp—xhe hero was wandering amidst t\ie mfe*cfcfc*srcto«* 
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the eagle when lie watches for the moment of his down- 
1 sweep ! I was with him ; the gleam of our swords was 

as two streams of lightning tnat strike the forest to 
.er ! Thy mother fled from the brands of the destroyer, 
thou wert born in the cavern of night, wherein we rested 
weary heads on pillows of stone, (xlendower watched the 
3 at the moment of thy birth, and drew the planetary 
s, for in all magic he was skilful as Merlin Emrys himself, 
was not childless then — the Plantagenet had not met his 

in battle, and the blood was yet warm in the veins of 
r youth,— yet mark what he read in the heavens of thee, 
concealed not from me, thy father !" 
he monk, who understood his patron's glance, and was 
aware that he could not read, took the horoscope, and, in 
dee tremulous with age and emotion, read some Welsh 
es, whose abrupt and yet musical passages arc but ill imi- 
d in the subjoined translation. 

ffilerfoomct'g $rop]fCCjr. 

" ISrtfjur's blootr, of .GTuttor's line, 
XLogal stars abobc tbee sitae, 
5f tt)c tocaber foori tbeir tans 
£n a fooof of ansfecrtng bla?e !— 
IBrabc anTr fjaugfjtg sbalt #ou be, 
<BlogTtent— force as libcrti) ! 
Vftt toilful fjarp sfiall lattgj or toccp 
3&*neatf> tt)p fingers' mastering stoecp ; 
get betoarc ifyt sons of song, 
lust t^ou tto or suffer torong I 
33etoarc Mien, tnitfjc snore scales, 
3H>c Xion pafts or Uirgo pairs ! 
<3fse f fear not, tbongtysnofttoon leap, 
fcnto scenes of lightning rctr corn reap ; 
&$ongi) Banger, toitfj its gore*cIumpc& fjafr, 
Cross all tin? pat^s, tso r!>on but trave ; 
©ftou ftast but to trare, to tro ! 
Onlg fofcerc tfjou fcetrtiest, tooo I . 
22too no fcattgbtcr but a Sting's, 
Stocctlp r^oum rbe ittevraato sinos, 
Wato sons of lyings t$g sons sball be, 
Kings of $t foabc* an& freer free I" 
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of men more free than the waves ! — What should that mean, 
but that thou shalt inherit the prophecies of our race, redeem 
our land from slavery, and wreathe thy brows with the diadem 
which our fathers wore, Or the bard lies ! — and who will speak 
such sacrilege P" 

" And is not the prophecy of the mighty one fulfilled thus 
far P" exclaimed Iolch JDhu, taking up the strain with echoing 
frenzy. " Do not thy lips distil honey on the listener's ear? 
—doth not the harp make subtler music under thy hand than 
when the winds play on it as it hangs in some lonely hall P 
What hast thou dared and not done, and what hast thou not 
dared P When thou wert in thy twelfth autumn, did we not 
seek thee with wailing and lamentations amid the ghastly 
caverns of the Blue Valley, and didst thou not meet us laugh- 
ing with the slain wolf on thy shoulder?" 

" And for the matter concerning the Seales and the Lion, 
and the sign of Virgo, it is thus construed," said the monk, 
with a philosophical gravity which was calculated to add the 
authority of science to this poetical rhapsody : " Forasmuch 
as Leo is in the ascendency from the twenty-second of July 
to the twenty-first of August, and Virgo from the twenty- 
second of August to the twenty-first of September, during 
these months — which methinks are the hottest of the year- 
it behoves thee, son, to be well on thy guard against fevers 
and the like diseases which assail men's bodies at those sea- 
sons. At least so I read it, and I studied in Paris on the 
same bench with Maitre Nicholas Flamel, who they say hath 
since discovered most marvellous secrets!". 

" How that may be, I know not—vet methinks it cannot 
be warlike assault or open danger tnat my son needs fear 
at any season, since his horoscope bids him only dare, to 
do!" said the chieftain. "And, Owen, well I know how 
brightly pure, though impetuous as the torrent of the Tull 
Dhu, are thy passions. Therefore I fear not that thou shouldst 
woo where thou shouldst not or mightst not wed ! And, if 
thou art to woo the daughter of a king, a king shalt thou be ! . 
—for doth the eagle of the mountain pair with the hedge 
cuckoo P Once I thought as did the great Glendower him- 
self, when he would have betrothed thee in the cradle to his 
son's sole daughter, Gwyneth, that it was by alliance that thy 
children should become kings and rule over Wales set free by 
our blood I Bat (rwyneth is with the \AoafcQio& oi *^m% 
irhen the leaves of autumn strew the ctouuA. — axA>fofcT»s» 
«r Glendower have forgotten that the UQO& oi h»w» ten 
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• veins. Once . . . but now ! look round and see of 
fair inheritance Henry of Monmouth, that falsely pre- 
o inherit our prophecies, has robbed thee ! The flight 

* eyes, which are as the eagle's in the sunrise, onco 
tot have passed our bounds ! Now may a child crawl 
:s nurse's arms over them, and never look round' for 

And wilt thou suffer all with the patience of the mut- 
serf when his lord rebukes him with the flat of the 
— or strive to rend back the inheritance of Arthur 
he grasp of the stranger, and therewith redeem thy 
venge tliy father's grave, and wreathe thy brow with, 
dem which prophecies extend to thee from the darkness 

• r 

hat man may do, I will do ! But what is one rower 
; the stream of the tideP" said Owen, yet with a 
g eye and throbbing heart. 

fate pulls the oar with him, what is the tide against 
iwerP" returned the Chief of Penmynydd. " Why 
st thou despair ? Are our mountains levelled, and tho 
>f our safety familiar to the Saxon as to the wild goat P 
it doth Henry of England excel thee P Is the blood of 
genet more royal than that of the sons of Arthur P If 
irs a crown from his usurping sire, have the children of 
orgotten that it is of right their own, and that our Welsh 
vas poured to make it so in very deed P In person can 
st himself more fair and princely for the people to gaze 
ihan the flowering Oak of Penmynydd? Wherefore 

thy manly and unsullied youth stand blushing in the 
ce of the dissolute Henry, whose name was once as. 
m as arithmetic on tapsters' lips ? " 
it, father, it is now the very trumpet-note of fame! 
' all the wanderers who return among us, and their first 

8 his praise ! " said Owen, with a degree of bitterness 
gret mingled with the generosity of the avowal. " Con- 
' of France, glory or chivalry, most renowned and 

knight ! — well doth he deserve that men should speak 
fhim!" 

•aitors are they all, who glorify him to make their 
hame the less in serving him!" returned the chief- 
"And dost thou, Owen, echo the praise o£ \k<a 
ir who laid the homo of our fathers "waste, va. "Nwfc&ft 
bam so many of our blood have fallen that -*re\ia*fc tlo 
em to shed over the slain ! France ib not couc^xe^ 

9 we * 2he £eJ d of Agincourt must \)e ma** *vbx*i 
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refought ere she kneel in the dust to lay her crown at Eng- 
land's feet ! And among us the ashes of Glen dower arc not 
extinguished — they glow in silence ! And this I would have 
thee tell to France, and — but let the counsel of serenty 
winters speak with whom I have ever found wisdom a 
dweller ! Friar Ambrosius, tell my son thy thought — for I 
am exhaust." 

" It is thus," said the ancient monk, the zeal of the patriot 
and partisan illuminating his pale and withered countenance, 
" I have laboured so earnestly to teach thy fluent lips the 
language of France, that thou mightst hold communion with 
her chiefs without the need of a cold interceder ! I would 
have thee hasten thither now, to remind them that in the 
days of this conqueror's father they turned back the sword of 
England from their own breasts by striking her in the side 
with the' Welsh hook ! In far heavier jeopardy stands France 
now— at a desperation which must needs catch at straws ! *' 

" And wo offer her a branch of the oak which, though 
stripped of all its leaves, is the oak of a thousand years of 
storms ! " exclaimed the bard. " Bid them remember the 
days of Owen Glendower, when the steel hauberks of France 
ancl the light mail of our warriors glittered in the same line 
of spears — and let the gleam return to our mountains, which 
will gladly echo to the unchanged name of his godson for a 
battle-cry!" 

" Yet ! — who answers a distant shriek when robbers throng 
around himself? M said Owen. " And, father, hast thou for- 
gotten how times are changed — how many kindred breasts 
will stand arrayed against our spears P " 

" So much the better, for traitors' hearts have ever beaten 
in*euch ! " returned the chieftain, vehemently. 

" Nay, son, so much the better — for that the sons of Cam- 
bria have thus learned the discipline which vanquished us, 
since nothing else we lacked either of valour or holy prayers 
or powerful saints ! " replied the monk. " And this, Owen, 
among other matters mayst thou plead to France, for even 
the son of the traitor Gam, who battles beneath the Saxon's 
standard, has taught her of how great import it were to 
withdraw our eager blood from the tramp of her enemies' 
advance] " 
"But what is Owen Tudor when \i\a foot is off the dark 
soil of Lis fathers' graves? who will lend etvY\oV\s^oT&v*" 
said Owen, who, young as lie was, in. al\pToVib\V\^ ^s^aftA 
now knowledge of the real state o£ iWg* ^ra *a$ <*fcfc « 
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the three old men before him, living in great measure among 
the recollections of a bygone world. 

'* He is a stray eaglet of Snowdon ! — ye shall know him by 
his sharp beak and his pounce on his prey ! " exclaimed the 
enthusiastic bard. 

" Yea, if it might be thus — if when the chiefs of France 
inquire, on some glorious field, ' Who is he P ' I could stand 
forth and plead for my country with the streaming sword of 
victory in my hand— gladly would I hasten to that noblest 
land of chivalry, and try what ore the last runnings of our 
blood might yield 1" returned Owen, all his martial and 
romantic visions stirring into splendid activity in his imagi- 
nation with the words. " Often would I have prayed my sir© 
to Buffer me to join in the battles of some far land, since we 
had none among ourselves, but that I feared to vex his ear 
with, what might seem complaint, and to leave his age alone ! 
Fain would Ihave proved to the vaunting chivalry of Eng- 
land that our Welsh sinews are formed of as tough yew a3 
their own, and that we can raise our arms to strike under as 
heavy weight of steel as ever Saxon or Norman bore ! " 

" Xea ! and which of the honeysuckle-smelling coxcombs 
of the Marches could overthrow the son of Penmynydd, even 
with the Saxon arms P " exclaimed the bard. " Who of all 
the knighthood that have returned among us to boast of their 
shame in the service of the stranger, can vault lighter into 
his saddle in armour, or dash the heart feather from the 
breast of the Saracen dangling from an apple-tree, as ho 
passes wind-borne on the rapid steed P " 

" These are the* glories of a boy ! — To strike the quintain 
is even as hardy an exploit as to pluck the thistle's beard in 
a waste ! " returned Owen, colouring. " Are these the deeds, 
O bard ! which thou wouldst gladly chant of my father's son, 
in a hall where chiefs and fair women listen P — But, father," 
he continued, with a gush of tears, " promise to live to wel- 
come me home — for what is glory, if none of our love remain 
to rejoice with us in the harvest of fame P — and I will go forth 
like the rush of the wind through a narrow valley, that returns 
at sunset clad in brightness and peace ! " 

" I cannot live, Owen ! — all skill fails me ; even the hissing 

iron of Ambrosius stanches not the gushing wound l" mi 

the chieftain, with an emphatic glance at lh.e &\seo\o\ttsA 

"bandages of his limbs. " My minutes are like t\ie \ba^ teow 

in an overturned goblet; they linger, but tkev mwsfc Wa. 1 

Jjnong my fathers I must rejoice in thy fome, ^rtie* ft 

c 
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ehouts of battle send thy name thundering tip to heaven, 
whither, I trust, I am summoned ! Forget nought of what 
we have to avenge on the wassailer of England, who is now 
as drunk with blood as ever he was with wine ! Look how at 
his very name my wound wells gore, as if a murderer were 
nigh the corpse of his secret revenge t Promise me this, and 
I will tell Glen dower, when he rushes on his stormy cloud to 
meet me, that I have left an avenger in the land ! " 

" Promise it,. grandson of Llewellyn of the Hill of the Wave 
of Blood!" exclaimed the bard — "promise it, and, old as I 
am, I will once more take my seat in the Gathering of the 
Bards, and bid them whisper the Prophecy of Glendower to 
the woods and streams, to the voices of the mountains, that 
the torrents may repeat it in our loneliest glens, and when 
the deliverer comes he may find the spears taken from their 
hiding-places in the rocks ! I will bid them report that in 
the south, beyond the waves, a fiery hope arises for Cambria, 
and the dullest of our peasants will expect rescue from 
Gaul!" 

"Do nothing rashly, bard!" returned the monk, whose 
seal was more tempered by discretion ; " without aid from 
Prance, blood were poured as uselessly as water on the sands : 
so look that thou do not prove the need of Glendower's warn- 
ing, when he bade his godson beware of the sons of song, for 
in truth their rash counsels did oft bewray himself into passes 
of mad hazard, and ruined him at last ! " 

11 Yet perished he gloriously ! When- did the counsels of 
monks give a noble death to him who listened to them ?— 
what hero owes to them his renown?" returned the indignant 
bard ; when he was stopped by a gesture of his dying lord, 
who raised himself with an effort, of which he could scarcely 
be thought capable, on his elbow. 

" Peace, peace ! — let me look around me once more, and 
then to my rest ! " he said, in a faint tone, while Owen propped 
him with his vigorous young strength, and hung over nim 
half blinded with tears. " Bard, restore the writing of the 
prophecy to its secret cell, and let me twine the chain like 
the holy berries of the misletoe on the oak of Penmynydd, 
Whose acorns are a forest ! " 

Father Ambrosius hurriedly obeyed, for he observed a 
change come over the face of the chieftain. But the Lord 
of JPenmynydd mustered strength Buineient for \tafc\*sfc cStaifc 
*r paternal love. With his own hands he fasten^ *kfc tsfcwst 
war round Owen's neck — gazed for an tastaxft ^^ fc.w£ 
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yearning tenderness in the beautiful countenance of the 
;n — murmured something which seemed like a blessing- 
sunk back on his couch. JBut, though evidently exhausted, 
eyes closed not. The shattered battlement, directly in 
t, admitted a wide view of the towering mountains on 
opposite shores of the straits, and a sudden break of sun- 
e among the mists which enveloped their summits shone 
n the vast sides of Snowdon, with that peculiar red glow 
:h ancient superstition ascribed to the mood with which 
rocks were so often deluged. To point emphatically at 
tragic radiance was the last movement of the chieftain of 
mynvdd, as he sunk back in his son's arms, and, heaving 
jh of exhaustion rather than of pain, resigned his spirit 
n ineffectual attempt to return the kiss which filial love 
reverence pressed on his livid brow. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE CAMP OP HEKBY T. 

ras some months after the death of the Chief of Pen- 
ivdd, in the beginning of spring, when his heir departed 
ie singular and dangerous mission with which he was 
god to France. 

athout military aid from that country, even Owen ner- 
ed the impossibility of raising his own in revolt against 
English sway, or at all events of sustaining the struggle 
sh must ensue. The spirit of the people was cowed by 
nt and severe chastisements, nor was it likely, unless 
mraged by some powerful assistance, that the Welsh 
& would again venture into a contest in which they had 
Ted already such extremities of humiliation and loss. It 
therefore, with a view to obtain armed assistance from 
new government of France that Owen resolved to proceed 
aris. 

e took his departure with all possible secrecy, with only 
attendant, in a barque which was little better than an 
l fishing-boat, belonging to the industrious natives of the 
t of Normandy, who did the Welsh the favour to «*«&£ 
r sea of riches which they had neither the &!& list m- 
tkm to obtain for themselves. This single a.\fcenAaxA^w 
*J> ty™* 1 "?* the grandson of the bard, -whoa* dase** 
ud hdehty recommended him to the post. ^* ^ 

o 2 
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other qualities likely to prove of service in such an expe- 
dition. His swiftness we have commemorated, and, as he knew 
no language but hie own wild mountain guttural, it was not 
possible for him to blab the secrets of the expedition in 
franco. He was skilled in the manufacture and use of 
arms — at least of the arms used by his countrymen— for 
Bhys inherited so little of the poetical genius of his ancestors* 
that Iolch Dim was obliged at last to rejoice that his grandson 
applied himself to one of the three liberal sciences among the 
Welsh, and became a smith. 

Necessity, as well as prudence, dictated this scantiness of 
retinue to the heir of the Tudors. The funeral rites of hk 
father were performed at an expense which testified rather to his 
own attachment to old customs and pride than to his prudence. 
The great feast with which it was celebrated, at which half 
the island was present, contributed to the impoverishment of 
his already very limited exchequer ; so that, when Owen's 
dejection permitted him to take notice of his position, he 
found that, in addition to his patriotic and politic reasons, 
he was in a condition which made the sword of a soldier of 
fortune almost his only chance of winning a livelihood as a 
gentleman, according to the ideas of the age on the proper 
occupations of one. 

But, ambitious and superstitious by nature and education, 
Owen would have needed little other incentive than the mag- 
nificence of his horoscope to venture on any enterprise, how- 
ever rash. The renown of the heroic Magus who had drawn 
it was not less fixed as a sage deep in all weird science than 
as a warrior and leader, and the vague grandeur of the 
destinies assigned to him was more attractive to the poetical 
imagination of Owen Tudor than perhaps any explicit assur- 
ances could have been. The dangers with which he was 
threatened on their attainment were enveloped in equal mys- 
tery, or offered themselves in such strange typical forms, that 
they were rather allurements than terrors to the curiosity and 
daring of his youth, athirst for action and excitement. 

Nor was the hope of French aid so doubtful to him as it 

might have seemed to a less ardent politician, or one better 

acquainted with the state of the country whence assistance 

was to be sought. To give the English monarchs employment 

at home hkd always been a favourite policy with the French. 

-The exploits ofGlendower and his countrymen veers «oS&«usi^f 

fveeot to inspire hopes as to the results, o? a taw «&X&iH$.«h 

9r *nqg- the flamea of war in so dangefrou* * *Etc^«s?ofc* 
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expediency of effecting bo powerful a diversion as Wales 
not unfrequently proved was obvious— and the desperate 
itioikof France herself was but imperfectly understood in 
remote regions overlooked by Snowdon. The uproar of • 
nvil broils reached its valleys too confusedly to be appre- 
d in all- their ruinous consequences. Moreover, the tern- 
ry exhaustion of the Burgundian faction produced the 
aranoe of a lull in the storm, and, in the opinion of all 
not inflamed by the madness of civil hatred, it seemed 
)ssible but that the progress of an enemy so redoubtable 
io victor of Agineourt must produce a reconciliation and 
a even between factions so envenomed as those of Orleans 
Burgundy. 

it, unsustained by friends or alliance of any sort, Owen 
it was only by personal merit that he could hope to in- 
aoe himself to the notice of the rulers of France. Another 
ve, perhaps more powerful than all these put together, 
enoed the determination which he took to oner his sword 
preliminary and introduction to the government of the 
stable d'Armagnac, who then exercised its functions in 
io of the possession of the king's person and of the capital 
ranee. He burned with desire to remove the stigma of 
arism from his country and lineage— to signalize himself 
lose chivalrous exploits which alone in that age rendered 
glorious in the eyes of their fellows. The wild renown: 
is ancestors was no longer of a kind to satisfy the aspira- 
i of the diligent peruser of Father Ambrose's treasury of 
aal romance. The brilliant adventures of the knights of 
I Arthur were so interwoven with descriptions of courts 
the pomps of civilized grandeur, that the actuality around 
seemed cold and colourless as the commonlight of clay in the 
of one quitting theemblazoned glories of a Gothic cathedral. 
a the beauty of his fair countrywomen, so justly celebrated 
he Welsh bards, did not realize the splendid ideal which 
xmrtly minstrelsy of France inspired, including so many 
nets of glittering accomplishments and ornaments not as 
jo be found among the innocent loveliness of the Cambrian 
s. Owen longed to behold those gorgeous scenes of pomp 
pleasure which old renown and the reports of his dazzled 
ttrvmen taught him to expect in the court of ¥rttx&&. 
ie legends were chiefijr the reports of traveller*, ot xatfuet 
uemries, who viaxted it in the time of Gleiid^^'w^wi 
a#m£oent and proOigate Iiabeau de Bavicre qpMfD&& * 
**>gnt of her power and pride; and <wten, ^u&ftw 
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the palaces of France were magic scenes of splendour and 
festivity. 

Owen was aware that more skill than he possessed in the 
practice of the arms of chivalry was essential to his success as 
a warrior on any arena bat the fastnesses of his native land. 
Still, the great strength and agility which he united with all 
the beauty of his person promised to make the task a light 
one, and France offered a wide school of warfare. He was 
already perfectly acquainted with the use of the formidable 
weapons in vogue in his own land, and he was now at liberty 
to do as he pleased, with the additional spur upon his inclina- 
tions of a grand motive and the dying injunctions of his father. 
The impression of the first deep grief of his life wore off, and 
those early visions revived in all their rich colouring and at- 
traction. Every petty annoyance of poverty, forced upon his 
proud nature by the new circumstances of his position, was an 
incentive to exertion. All combined to deepen the feelings 
which inspired hatred of Henry of England, and a thirst of 
revenge, into the almost landless heir of the Tudors. 

One advantage, however, Owen could not deny he gained 
from the peaceful and submissive habits into which his coun- 
trymen had fallen. A merchant of Chester lent him the money 
necessary to purchase accoutrements for his enterprise, on the 
security of the little- property which remained to his house, 
for which any quantity of Welsh land would formerly have 
been thought a very precarious pledge. The slender revenues 
which this mortgage reserved, ill as he could dispense with it, 
Owen left for the subsistence of his foster-mother, the aged 
bard, and maimed serfs who remained in his ancestral towers, 
like withered weeds on a ruin. 

The young adventurer husbanded his resources with a 

care and skill which only necessity teaches ; and yet there 

was something of a lofty and generous pride in the thrift 

which he exercised in the array of his person, and that of his 

attendant, Bhys ap Goronwy. The mocfestest esquirc-at-arms, 

who had not yet achieved the glory of knighthood, and wa3 

unconscious of any claims to the distinction, could not have 

taken his first field with less pretence than the descendant of 

Arthur. A blank shield and a crestless helmet most certainly 

did not announce the far-descended Welsh chieftain, though 

they might declare to the sagacious herald their owner's re- 

soJve to acquire a renown strictly personal. TVie i«^i\avisi5cJva 

vmourera of the time would have smiled at ftvfc m^\^^atV. 

Ho&oip of the shirt of mail and greaves m ^Yuria. O^N«a. 
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sheathed his limbs, but which was the masterpiece of Rhys ap 
Goronwy. In the foreign land to which he was wending, 
Owen could not expect that his mantle and surcoat of snowy 
wool would be recognized as the peculiar garb of a chieftain, 
which they were considered in Wales; and, excepting his 
silver chain and the precious egg containing his horoscope, he 
wore no ornament denoting rank or wealth. 

Thus poorly attended and provided, Owen landed in safety 
in Cherbourg, the only sea-coast town of Normandy which 
had not yet fallen into the power of the English. The news 
which he heard of their progress in the interior of the pro- 
vince put a daring thought into the young adventurer's head, 
which he executed still more rashly. 

The King of England and a portion of his army, he learned, 
were engaged in the siege of St. Lo, an important town in 
that part of Lower Normandy distinguished by the name of 
the Bbcage. Owen determined to proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of this encampment,. and make his first essay m arms 
against such of the English chivalry as he could encounter. 
In the audacity of his youthful courage, he doubted not to 
overcome some knight, whom he could make the bearer of 
his defiance to the English king. The custom of repudiating 
allegiance to the sovereign almost at pleasure was a privilege 
of the feudal system which, under active and powerful princes 
such as Henry v., was not always exercised with impunity ; and 
so great and lasting was the terror which attached to the con* 
queror's name among the Welsh, that, with all his rebellious 
disdain, Owen was influenced by it so far as not to desire to 
come under his personal notice. 

St. Lo is situated on the river Vire, the rapid course of 
whose waters fits it for various purposes of manufacture, for 
which it was famous even in the fifteenth century. Ascending 
the narrow but picturesque shores, whose gulfv valleys re- 
minded him of his own land, Owen was struck with the great 
number of large mills, whose wheels the obedient waters kept 
in continual whirl. At first he thought they were intended 
to grind corn, but he soon observed traces of another kind of 
industry, and perceived that it was in these valleys they dyed 
the rich cloths, or bleached the snowy linens, which the un- 
skilful English were compelled to send either to Elaxu&st* or 
Norman &y for the purpose. 

It was the month of April ; the large green com ton^Ve 

^JjS^L^if 1 ^ 7 valle y waist-deep ; tiie ocetarfe *» 
pmeyaida which hung on every hill aid etee* <wete ^ * 
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and fragrant blossom, when Owen Tudor sought a spot among 
the windings of the Vire suitable to the purpose he had 
formed. Mounted on a steed, whose qualities were well de- 
scribed in his name of Wildfire, and arrayed in the light 
panoply of mail we hare mentioned, which was almost entirely 
superseded by plate armour among the civilized chivalry of 
Europe, Owen took up a position which, commanding the 
main ford of the river between St. Lo and the valleys of the 
Bocage, seemed likely to afford him the opportunities he 
sought. It was probable that knights engaged in various 
military duties would frequently cross the stream to and from 
the besiegers' camp, and Owen took up his station at a point 
since called Pont aes Vaux (or Bridge of the Valleys), at the 
confluence of the rivers Vire and Virene, the rocky channels 
of which meet there in the form of a cross. 

In front, the view was scarcely bounded save by the waves 
of the Channel ; on either hand stretched the craggy wind- 
ings of the Virene ; and, from behind, the Vire poured its 
rapid waters to a junction. To the right, St. Lo was plainly 
visible in the distance, circled in by the white tents of the 
besiegers, and waving like a flowery field of ripe corn with 
innumerable standards and pennons. 

A wood descended almost to the ford, and beneath its 
boughs, and partly of the living branches and foliage, Rhys 
fashioned two pleasant huts, as lodgment for himself and his 
lord. They arrived towards nightfall, but the active squire 
completed his preparations before the dark was fairly set in* 
and a Welsh encampment on a small scale— such as the walls 
of Chester often saw pitched with dismay — arose on the 
shores of the Vire. 

The customs of chivalry were as yet changed but little 
by the invention of gunpowder, the powers of which were 
scarcely understood and but very awkwardly put in requi- 
sition. A century was to elapse ere Ariosto justly anathe- 
matized it as the cause of the decline of all true valour and 
knightly prowess ; another, ere the master of grave mirth 
arose, very possibly to make the achievements which we 
should else detail, with the certainty of exciting the admira- 
tion of all lovers of the noblo and gentle science of giving and 
taking blows, of doubtful effect. 
The dajr after after his arrival Owen took up his station, 
equipped m his barborio armour, spear \n"\iaxk&> *.\sroui \jxb 
gleaming on his thigh, the strong leather nooae, ^v^Vti^ 
* AM often captured and retained the fc«ce&YroBi,\a*a»i»i 
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at bis paddle bow, and the broad curved falchion, more like a 
soythe than a eword, dreaded by the Saxons under the name 
of the Welsh book, at his girdle. He took post on the verge 
of the Vire, in the middle of the pathway leading from the 
ford. A lofty oak shadowed the rapid waters, on which he 
hung his shield, as a challenge to any passer by. His only 
defence against the glare and heat of the sun was his surcont 
of wliite wool, which began to show shagged and travel- 
stained, insomuch that Bhys intimated his intention of strip- 
ping the first sheep he encountered, and bleaching its fleece 
to make a new one : a project which he would infallibly have 
executed but for the stern prohibition of his master, who in- 
formed him that he did not come as an enemy, but as a pro- 
tector, to the countries owing allegiance to the Xing of France. 
And thus accoutred Owen awaited the arrival of an antagonist 
with as much anxiety as we wiser moderns would avoid one. 

During all the first day of his watch fortune seemed not 
at all inclined to aid him in his project. Not a single knight, 
nor even man-at-arms, made his appearance at the ford ; and 
only a few peasants occasionally loitered and stared at the 
stranger, when they were at sufheient distance to do so with- 
out being called in question for presumption. A single pur- 
suivant indeed crossed, who, by tne devices on his coat, might 
be an attendant on the herald of some great baron. He also 
stared at the wild apprentice of chivalry, surveyed his blank 
shield on the tree, turned and stared again, and then pricked 
on his steed, with something of the rapidity of flight, over 
the ford. Owen cherished the hope tnat he would report 
what he had seen in the English camp, and that he should 
not languish much longer for an opponent. 

Yet another day elapsed, and only two knights, coming in- 
a contrary direction to St. Lo, crossed the stream, who, either 
pressed by business or apprehensive of encountering an un- 
known champion in the vicinity of so renowned a chivalry, 
went their way without touching his longing shield. 

At last, wearied with his useless abode, Owen determined 
on the somewhat hazardous step of betaking himself to the 
English camp, and offering defiance in person to the chivalry 
there assembled. Hazardous, if he were discovered to be a 
Welshman, as, from the haughty character of Henry of Eng- 
land, it was not Jjkeljr that he would suffer so dmn^ asiSxcL- 
peaebment of hk sovereignty if he knew that the ramei*ffiet 
was one whom he would consider his subject. "Bwt, *& "BXvj* 
spoieno&eiic/i, and Owen strictly charged \\\m to \&tot t* 
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Welsh, there seemed little danger of detection, and he deter- 
mined to proceed to the camp before St. Lo. 

Accordingly, on the thira morning of his arrival at the 
fords of the Vire, Owen and his squire took the road toward 
the besieged town ; and when he approached the camp he 
despatched Rhys forward with an epistle, which he had care- 
fully worded accorded to the models which he well remem- 
bered in Father Ambrosius's golden record. It was addressed 
ia general — " To the noble English chivalry assembled before 
St. Lo," and imported that the writer did utterly deny and 
challenge the pretensions of their king to the crown of 
Prance ; in disproof of which, he would abide until sunset 
at the gates of their camp, to do battle in any manner, and 
with any number in succession, who might present themselves 
to maintain it. This epistle was signed, as Owen imagined 
or at least intended, with great modesty ; — " The Maiden of 
Chivalry." 

Ehys hastened forward with great satisfaction on his em- 
bassy, mounted on a little shaggy steed of Welsh breed, and 
which he seldom used excepting on occasions of state, pre- 
ferring his own strong and rarely wearied limbs to those of 
any other animal whatsoever. Owen followed more leisurely, 
and as he went he could not but admire the exact order and 
discipline which appeared to reign throughout the camp. 
Master of the field as he was, Henry left nothing to chance. 
His camp before St. Lo was fenced in its whole circuit with 
timber sharpened at the tops, within which he conducted the 
operations of the siege, on one side of the town only. This 
precaution was not superfluous, as the number of tho be- 
siegers scarcely exceeded that of the besieged, the great 
masses of the English army being engaged in the blockade of 
the large towns, whence relief might otherwise have been at- 
tempted of those minor ones which Henry meanwhile cap- 
tured almost at pleasure. Barriers guarded by troops of 
archers defended every entrance to the encampment ; and at 
one of these Owen halted to await his messenger's return. 

Peering curiously over the enclosure, Owen perceived a 
street of tents radiating with others from all parts of the 
camp into a circular space, one side of which was open towards 
the town. A deep trench thrown into a high mound was in 
process of formation by the besiegers in this direction, raised 
on which, Owen for the first time \>e\ie\A \>\era& ol \gre&t 
ordnance. JRu.de of shape as they "were, axA acaifc&s x?as&\ 
above the mound in their awkward caxnagea,^emwn^\^t 
razed with awe at those black and poiidexou^m^^v^^Vs^Q 
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had so often scattered death and terror in the wild ranks of his 
country. For the first time he felt the beauty and power of dis- 
cipline, when he beheld wit A. what fearlessness and regularity 
band succeeded band in the dangerous labours of the trench, 
protected by masses of bowmen and men-at-arms who stood 
on raised platforms, and kept up continual discharges against 
the defenders of St. Lo, whenever they ventured to appear 
on the walls. This did not often happen : it almost seemed 
as if the besieged were panic-struck, and awaited passively 
the progress of toils which must end either in their surrender 
or destruction. 

The centre of the open space was occupied by a tent which, 
with a beating heart, Owen conjectured must be that of tho 
great Henry himself. It was of canvas as coarse as the co- 
vering of the meanest soldiery, but it was of unusual size, and 
was surmounted by a royal crown, and guarded by knights, 
apparently of rank by the magnificence of their armour, two 
of whom bore the standards of England and of France, crossed 
bo as to make a kind of pointed archway over the entrance. 
A level space of green turf surrounded the tent, beyond 
wliich were arranged, in perfect order and regularity, tho 
canvas dwellings of the great barons and commanders who 
accompanied the king, each distinguished by its peculiar 
standard. Many of the tents were surmounted by the crests 
of their warlike occupants, among which were conspicuous the 
bear and ragged staff of the renowned Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, and the purple lion of the heroic Sir John Talbot, 
afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, whose name was already the 
terror of France. Each of the leaders seemed thus to have 
his soldiery arranged in a canvas street, within sound of tho 
blast of a trumpet from his own tent ; while the king could 
issue his commands to them with scarcely a moment's delay. 
Heralds, knights, and men-at-arms in continual movement 
gave the whole camp an appearance of bustle and animation, 
without in the least disturbing the general effect of orderliness 
and discipline. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

At the end of the line o£ tents more immediately \*«vfe*&a. 
Ore*'* observation was one which appeared to"be\on& to *otas 

S^W^l *** fnnMfade of archera and B? ewm^ 
peculiarMvery grouped around it. Outwardly ft ^a» * ^ 
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anon !— But I will have thee hung the first hen-roost 
bbest in France, for thy gains to-day ! — Go, go ; take 
king's rag and begone ; for if he finds his lieutenant 

ward at play with a common thief like thee ! But 

lave ire here P — A wild man of the woods P — Who has 
us this salvage?" 

i name is Orson; he cometh from afar," replied the 
, with mock gravity. "I like his looks little. Yet 
lad says he is of lineage great, lost by his weeping 
in the woods, what time the—" 
itee, idiot ! — but so strange a varlet have I never seen 
%" said Stafford. " Knave, who art thou?" 
is at this unpropitious moment that Rhys ap Goronwy 
with an archer, who, vaguely understanding that he 
us a messenger, escorted nim to the presence of the 
' Stafford, who, it seems, enjoyed the command during 
tg*s absence from the camp. This was probably not 
ly confided to him by the prudent Henry; but the 
ivalry of his nobles constrained him to adopt a course 
tion in the distinction of representing him, when en- 
ibroad in superintending the operations of the siege, 
mscious of the impolite manner in which he was ad- 
E, Rhys had by this time alighted from his steed, and, 

10 dignity and importance befitting the messenger of 
i of Llewellyn the tfreat, delivered his epistle, standing 
•right, and without uncovering, 
hat impudent ragstaff is this r — Crook thy- leg, fellow, 

11 have half a dozen new joints broken in it ! said th0 

J and irritated baron, staring at the messenger with 
beetling brows bent together, and disdainfully tOss- 
ck the letter with his rough gauntleted hand, that 
like the kick of a horse. 

Welshman understood the earl's gesture and' look ; 
cording to his mountain usages, a messenger was sup- 
so completely to represent his Bender, that it was only 
rsonage of superior dignity to the latter that any mark 
age was due. It may De imagined if the son of lolch 
meidered a Saxon earl in sucn a light with regard to 
r of his native princes I Moreover, Rhys remembered, 
moment, that one of his mother's kinsfolk waa Wugi\ 
nmaria Castlo, only a few days before n\» &ej>tttt<aae. 
Hog a angle Saxon sheep. He therefore temwrifca 
h% ? ?£;/ md a 5 id/lJ £ by his master's caution, mfci* 

qg a single word. 
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" The vassal understands me, by his audacious eyes, — what 
Bay'st thou, thief Pistol?" said the earl, with increasing 
wrath and surprise. 

" Thief Pistol answers, he is your poor servant to command, 
but reads no Greek," replied the unruffled ancient. "May- 
hap he understands only French of France, and your good 
lordship speaks to him in angry English." 

" I will speak to him in no French ! — How dare the rogues 
send their masters fellows who cannot parley French of 
England, so as we speak itP" returned the haughty baron. 
" Tell me, companion, who and whence thou art, or, by our 
sweet Lady of the Tears in Chepe ! I will put thee to a col- 
lege where thou shalt yell in tny mother-tongue, whatever 
it be!" 

Rhys again extended his epistle; but the earl, enraged 
at what he concluded to be obstinacy, dashed it out of his 
hand. " Now, by my father's grey beard, thou shalt not flout 
me thus !" he shouted with increasing wrath. " Let us see 
from whom he comes ! — If it be from less than the brother of 
a king, we will teach him a touch of manners, which seems to 
have been neglected at the school which reared him 2" 

He motioned to one of the pages to lift the letter from the 
floor of the tent, and both with emulous zeal essayed to do it. 
But Rhys prevented them. The Welsh kerne's indignation 
at the treatment of so honourable a document got the better 
of his good sense, and, snatching up the cartel, he replaced it 
in the breast of his doublet, gibbering, in his native tongue, 
" The leaves of the oak are oak leaves !— why should the hog 
trample them P" 

" Give me the paper, ribald ! — what goose-gabble is this 
thou speakest P" said the earl, furiously. " By tie white eyes 
of our Lady of Southwark ! I will make thee glad enough to 
.save me the trouble of spoiling thy clerkship ! — Set him on a 
wooden horse, Gileon of Hereford, until he speaks in some 
language we can understand, or until the crows pick his eyes 
out!" 

" Espial of France ! thou dieet unless thou speakest !" said 
the ancient, compassionately. " Knowest thou what 'tis to 
stride the steed of wood P — Sharp-backed is he — and saddle 
hath he none but what on thhft own shanks is borne !" 

"Take him away I — he defies us I — 'tis a. French espial that 
feigns to understand no English, that Ixema^ foe mora ^wsva&j 
listen!" said the earl. "To the 'woodeu Wcae V^\ao^ 
nrchers!" 
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peak him fairly lest he resist!— -it is plain he under- 
3 not this at least," said the ancient. " Fair sir, Trill it 
> you go where you may at leisure rest — if you canP" 
reived by the courteous manner of the standard-bearer, 
nagining that he was to be simply dismissed for refusing 
iver his message, Rhys complied with what he under- 
to be the request made to him. He suffered two archers 
:e him by the arms, who instantly drew them back and 
led them with such zeal and suddenness that he had no 
:o offer any resistance. Others of the men-at-arms, who 
)& no better sport, ran to bring the machine of military 
re that was to be employed, and came rattling back with 
its wooden wheels, attended, like a fire-engine in a city, 
1 the rabble it passed on the way. In spite of the 
strenuous resistance, but still without uttering a word, 
was mounted on the sharp back of this instrument, and 
ed by a ring which bound his ankles together in the most 
ofortable manner possible under the belly, which was 
ly with nails. 

e wooden horse was so called from its bearing some un- 
iy resemblance to that noble animal, and was intended 
Let both shame and torture on the unhappy being con- 
ed to ride on its back. Mounted on a sharp-edged stake, 
1 in motion cut like a saw, the culprit was drawn for a 
in time, according to the degree of punishment assigned, 
gh the camp, exposed to the derision and maltreatment 
i who beheld him. And when it was generally under- 
that the present victim was a French spy, who feigned 
slf unable to speak in any intelligible dialect, the indig- 
a of the soldiery was so vehemently excited, that before 
. and his machine were in movement he was covered with 
es and mud. The Earl cf Stafford, his knights, and his 
i meanwhile laughed unintermittcdly, until suddenly an 
d apparition came as if borne by a whirlwind on the 
i f and checked their mirth, 
was Owen Tudor. Ho had watched his messenger 
3 at the tent and enter it, and was only just beginning 
onder wherefore he tarried so long, when he saw him 
d so precipitatedly forth, and mounted on a steed which 
lertainly inferior to his own, bad as that was. He heard _, 

louts of "a French spy, a .French spy V ■w'nieh.TeftOXcA^ \ 

tf the uproar of laughter, and, instantly concVxxfo&fc ^&»fc 
r business was mistaken through Iris inaW^ to <*>m« 
teit> lie dashed through the barriers mtViQu\> \»te»% 
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the least heed of its defenders, and arrived at a gallop on the 
ecene of action. 

" Sirs! what mean ye ! — treat ye courteous messengers thug 
discourteously P" he said, as he arrived, in French, out with 
great mildness, for, considering the gentle customs of chivalry, 
he could not think that this affront was knowingly put upon 
him. 

" Is the blood of ap Tudor the blood of princes or of dogs, 
that they treat him thusP" yelled Rhys, in Welsh, not injudi- 
ciously identifying himself with his fiery lord. 

" Marry, is this some jongleur's show, and have we here the 
Polack bear in armour P" said the Earl of Stafford, gazing an 
instant at Owen, and then bursting into a loud, hoarse peal 
of laughter. 

" Discuss this question to us — for, if so, thou art the goodliest 
beast (to be one) that eyes of Pistol ever looked upon!" said 
the ancient. 

" If ye speak thus, ye shall learn that I can hug till I make 
such ribald jester as ye are gape I " returned Owen, much 
irritated. " .Release my varletT — Wherefore have ye set him 
on this ill-conditioned steed P Is it on such backs as these 
that the English riders learn horsemanship P" 

" He came to see our camp, and he shall see it ! — and. as 
his horse is something wearied and travel-stained, methinks, 
we have mounted him afresh," said Stafford, grimly smiling. 
" If ye like not to part company, Sir Salvage, you can go 
with him on his ride ; and for the better speed, archers, let 
him gallop!" 

" Recreant knight, if thou art one ! I tell thee again he is 
my messenger, and even among savages a messenger is 
sacred !" shouted Owen. 

"I am a knight and a baron too!" returned Stafford 

fiercely. " And who art thou, Frenchman, that thou comest 

f like the statue of some old grandsire from a tomb in an abbey. 

Wert thou with Coeur de Lion in the first crusade in this 

suit of mail of thine P" 

" Meet me with tby lance, and I will send thee to him to 
ask !" returned Owen, his vehement passions catching fire at 
the taunt. 

" By St. George and his dragon ! I will first hang this in- 
solent messenger of thine, and then I will carve thee as meat for 
-D2V hounds at leisure I" replied the ferocious eat\. " k\0s\st*, 
take me yonder slave to the gibbet \— "We ViWs^s^ V\wt\&& 
ride on the good horse, Cut-Tripe, fox \ua mastet * *&»>?' 
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*' Defend thy life, then, for it is in danger t" returned Owen, 
levelling his light spear at the earl's breast, who instantly 
snatched his shield from one of the pages so roughly that he 
overthrew him, and rawing a mighty battle-axe which hung 

S« golden chain to his girdle, he stood on the defensive, 
>nting, " Ha, traitor ! — treason ! I am a fool I Archers, 
draw your bows and defend your lord." 

"Belease my varlet — I meant not to assail yon thus!" 
replied Owen, dropping the point of his spear in some con* 
fusion. "I would use no advantage, sir earl; mount, and 
let us see which is the better man." 

M Bring me my horse and lady-love Dowsabel!" shouted 
Stafford. " If thou art the best knight of all France, thus 
masked, I will not shirk thee." 

" My lord, the king forbade any feat of arms to bo per- 
formed in the camp without his express appointment and 
command!" said one of the older knights among the was- 
sailers. 

" The king never dreamed his lieutenant should be bearded 
thus in his own tent! — I were shamed else for ever, Sir 
Thomas Robesart!" returned Stafford. 

" Listen, nevertheless, to counsel, sweet bully ! Sir Thomas's 
head is mouldy with experience," said ancient Pistol. 

"Bring me my horse! — ho, Dowsabel!" was the only 
reply which the earl deigned, and which he shouted in -SO 
loud a tone that the war-steed, which was stabled near the 
tent, -uttered a shrill neigh as if it had heard a trumpet sound 
to battle. 

Those present dared no longer hesitate in obedience to the 
commands of their terrible lord, and in the brfeftfcfr ^possible 
space the mighty charger, arrayed in all his ponderous 
panoply, was brought to the door of Stafford's tent-. Mean- 
while the earl, uttering a strange volley of Ijlasphemons 
curses, mingled with pious ejaculations, put on his helmet, 
and selected a massive lance nrom a bundle in the tent. He 
paid no attention whatever to the request which Owen made 
for the release of his esquire, who now began to suffer great 
pain, until, vaulting into his charger's high-peaked saddle, lie 
yelled, " No ! — he cannot be better anywhere to see the fray. 
And, that he may take the more interest in it, tell Vvytcy \\\ \.^ 
Bohemian gibberish, which ye seem both to underataftdi, "fli^ 
if I win the day he hangs for it; and, if I lose (jwmcY*. &\*& 
notwUyohanoe) , he shall ride the camp till BUMetV 1 

J*ar for the doughty earl'* success, friend \*wc\" «kl* 
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I? "N» the better partite ttoiH^ 
to die is hard! Therefor* pray that it may be thy lot tote 
lunged at once." 

Owen's mdqjnatkra. was excited to ah* highest, both by the 
arrogance of his antagonist, and the sofierings of his faithful 
follower. At the same tine he was very well nwnre that his 
light mail and steed could scarcely withstand the shook of 
the English earl's ponderous weapons and panoply. The 
tournament* held by the English gorenocs and chivalry at 
Caernarvon and Ttfjanmaris, which he had occasional br wit- 
nessed, made him conscious that it would be difficult forhtmaa 
cope with the skill acquired in these warlike schools. Neither 
did he see any reason Why he should not use hisown weapons 
according to the manner in which he had been taught to wield, 
them, especially after the insulting reproaches east upon him. 
Or it might be that these reasons only occurred to him after* • 
wards as apologies, and it was by the instinct of habit that 
when the earl returned at a headlong speed with his lance hi 
the rest from the eourse which according to custom he had 
taken, Owen, who never stirred, arrested the vindictive vio- 
lence of his approach, from a distance, as if with a thunder- 
bolt. He darted his spear with all the strength of his arm, so 
that its force almost equalled that of a ball, and, encountering 
the shield of Stafford, it pierced through it, dashed him 
senseless from his saddle to the ground, and, fixing in the 
earth, held his left arm pinioned to it by the shattered shield. 

Instantly there arose so deafening an uproar of "treason, 
treason ! — disloyal knight ! — rescue ! — vengeance 1 " that 
Owen was stunned and bewildered. Knights and pages in- 
stantly rushed in ; some caught the horse, others raised their 
lord; archers levelled their bows and men-at-arms their 
pikes to protect their fallen chief ; and Sir Thomas Robesart, 
furiously enraged, shouted to them to charge and avenge 
their lord, disloyally overthrown. 

Owen tried at first to take advantage of the confusion and 

release his squire. But he had only succeeded in cutting the 

thongs which bound his hands behind him, when a crowd of 

the irritated soldiery of Stafford rushed around them both. 

Their purpose was evidently deadly, and the ridiculed coat of 

mail served Owen in good stead during the first storm of blows 

and thrusts of pointed weapons which assailed him. But he 

was apprehensive for the safety of Bkys, 'wn.oaft csn\j -^<fo&» 

tion was a jacket quilted with, steel wuce\ *n&, &raw\n^\aa> 
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mighty falchion, he dashed his charger bo fiercely among the 
assailants that they gave way in every direction. Meanwhile 
Ehys, though fettered to his steed, contrived to draw his long 
knife or dirk, and defended himself by stabbing everything 
within his reach, nnmindfol of the sufferings which he in- 
flicted on his own carcass in the necessary efforts. 



But the issue could not have been long doubtful, as the 
English soldiery, exasperated and ashamed at their repulse, 
returned in additional number and fury to the charge. Cap- 
tured or beaten to pieces, Owen must in the end have been, 
but for an opportune circumstance. Most fortunately for 
him, the shouts and confusion attracted the notice of a caval- 
cade which at the* moment crossed the open space before 
Stafford's tent towards the royal one in the centre. Two or 
three knights were instantly despatched from this group to 
inquire the cause of the disturbance, who set spun to their 
horses, and arrived at a gallop. They rode into the midst of 
the tnmult, and threw themselves between the assailants and 
their intended victims, like hunters when the hounds are 
mangling a deer at bay against the laws of the chase. In 
the midst of the subsequent uproar of accusation and recri- 
mination the whole cavalcade arrived, and a knight who rode 
at their head settled the tumult with a single wave of a 
truncheon which he carried. 

Never until now had Owen beheld so magnificent a 

Xidron as that which appeared to his wondering gaze 
n he turned to surrey his rescuers. The splendour of 
the accoutrements of the knights, the variety of crests on 
their helmets, the rich colours of their emblazoned surcoats 
and of the caparison of their steeds, dazzled his eves wherever 
he looked. But it was not without a strange throb of the heart 
that he perceived The knight with the truncheon wore a 
crown round his helmet, and over his suit of silver armour a 
most gorgeous surcoat, wrought in jewellers' work with the 
arms of France and England quartered, and the significant 
motto wreathed round in lilies of pearl — " Win me and wear 
me." The vizor of this personage s helmet was down, so that 
Owen could not distinguish his features ; but the magic effect 
of his presence, the awe and silence which followed his first 
word, convinced him that it must be the mighty Henry N" « 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIKE. 

u Whit is the matter among yeP have ye a bear-bait in the 
campP" inquired a stern and oammanaing roice from be- 
tween the mtb of the crowned helmet. 

" Even so, Prince Hal ! " mattered ancient Pistol within 
his teeth. 

By this time the Earl of Stafford had recovered his senses, 
and was staggering to rise in the arms of his knisjhts. " My 
men would punish a rogue, my redoubted lord I— A spy, a 
French spy ! a villanous savage that hath, by treason and in 
most unknightly sort, discomfited me I " he exclaimed. 

" He hath pleasured me then, Stafford, since thou hast 
dared to slight mine express ordinance ! " said the king, vehe- 
mently. ' " God's life ! thou shouldst be where thou hast set 
this poor tattered camp-boy, 111 warrant me, for a much less 
breach of discipline." 

" He is no camp-boy, Sir King, but my varlet and mes- 
senger thus shamefully maltreated," said Owen, in a tone 
which, in spite of himself, was full of awe and respect. The 
conqueror of Glendower and victor of Agincourt could not 
but infuse both. 

" The vassal brought a letter — and did refuse any homage 
to my person/' said tlie earl, in some confusion. 

" l)oth he owe thee any, Stafford P Is he vassal of some 
lordshfp of thine P " returned Henry, sternly. 

" He is a Frenchman, we deem, that feigns he can speak 
no language save his own, sire ; but surely all Frenchmen 
owe homage to him who represents your royal person — or 
wherefore are we in France P" said Sir Thomas Bobesart, 
very dexterously. 

" Yet, is this the discipline ye observe, old Bobesart," re- 
turned the king, more mildly, " to suffer a messenger to be 
worried in our camp like a strange dog in. a kennel P What 
message didst thou bring, vassal P Fear not : the worst we 
ever heard was not many hours before it mocked its senders." 

The king no doubt alluded to the summons to surrender, 

brought to him by the French heralds, on the eve of Agin- 

court, and the recollection lowered tne\ia\i^^\,oi^\SL^^ 

Owen at hirst took up a reply for n\a lxxcV\e&a fc<£&c<i. " ^fc 

*** the bearer of a loving challenge to * ^aaafc&s «K *aro^ 
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couched in a letter which it pleased my Lord of Stafford to 
reject, as I most needs think ! " 

" Nay, false knight, for thy squire himself did raise it from 
the dust where I had cast it, and where it merited to lie ! " 
returned the bruised earl. 

"What hast thou done with the letter, Rhys P" 'said 
Owen, in Welsh ; and the squire, conceiving that he had now 
• permission to speak, launched into an eloquent flood of nar- 
rative in the same tongue. One inheritance at least the 
grandson of Iolch Dhu derived from his poetical ancestors— 
an extraordinary flow of words. 

" By David and all his leeks, Captain Fluellen, is not this 
a countryman of oursP And is not this most excellent 
Welsh P interrupted Henry, in so altered a tone of gaiety 
and good humour that Owen could scaapaly believe that it 
came from the same man. 

" O' P v m y Gtotta,— Gott pless your highness, that I 
should say so ! She is either a countryman ofours, or a man 
of this Pnttany of France, where they are all our first cousins, 
every one of them P " replied the officer thus addressed, who 
had come up with a body of billmen escorting a culverin. 

" Of Brittany P It may well be so," said the king thought- 
fully. " We think there is no Welshman living who would 
come to our camp to deny us homage now 1 Let this fellow 
be released, and himself bring us his missive, which we 
will receive as a shentleman, and trust he will offer aa 
one." 

" I lost nothing, sithence I cannot read things written 
with monks' reeds," said Stafford, sulkily, as they released 
his late captive from his uncomfortable exaltation. 

" Dost thou boast thy shame, Stafford P " said the king, 
with evident displeasure. " And how is this P — is this fellow 
as savage as his attire, that he denies us his knee, and yields 
us only cap-homage P " 

■ " A prince's herald carries his head as near the clouds as 
a prince! "'said Bhys, somewhat apologetically, but perse- 
veringly observing his mountain etiquette, in spite of numerous 
explanatory and angry gestures. 

" What says he, MuellenP '' said the king. 

" Ah, if she pleashes your grace—and if she doea ix&W&a 
says her master ia aa good a man as she ish. — and &ie\&&V" 
replied the captain. 

t„ "J* A X JJnt xow ^? t tb *t," said Henry, to*b«^ &|%*« 
to cut the silken etrmg of the letter Wch.Bfcy«\>«aa*^ 
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lastly conceding m much as possible in the way of homage, ia 
the form of a bow, to bis own brawny knees. 

Owen fixed his gase with great anxiety on the king while 
he perused bis letter ef defiance; tat lis eoukl oofar see the 
glitter of his eyes between the bars of his hefcnef, as he raised 
them from the task. 

m Undeof Exeter 1" he tlien said, tarnin^ to a t^rey -bearded 
warrior who rode beside him, " metfadaks we tarry too Ions; 
before St. Lo, sinee a wandering esouire of anus a maiden 
of chivalry by his own ecoftsaioii— deems himself a fit chal- 
lenger for a knighthood, than which, smew thethneeef Arthur 
er Charlemagne, none more renowned hath exercised itself in 

u It ish trmel— By Cheshuf and I would ks*e blown the 

main tower in pveees this miornine; if say Load of Exeter had 

not been so obstinate ! " said the captain of artillery. " Ah, 

By my peard, he would not hare tie meMrt-arms killed so 

r, he said." 

u Well, sirs I— Bat who art thorn, sir esquire, whose vassal 
seaata him the equal of Henry off England?" continued the 
king, with evident curiosity. 

■ Owen felt for the instant all the ludicrous nature of such a 
pretension, tinder the relative eirenmstsnees of his position ; 
and, after a pause of shame and indignation almost amounting 
to agony, he eluded a direct reply. " I would be known by 
my deeds, Sir King, not otherwise," were his words. 

" Oertes, thou art not our cousin the Dauphin P " said the 
king, with a gravity which mingled much of mockery and 
Scepticism. " The old fox of Armagnac would not trust the 
royal gosling so far out of his reach 1 Can it be that we are 
honoured with the visit of our cousin of Burgundy's heir, the 
Count of Charolois, who, we hear, doth not love us so well ae 
ear kind purposes to his house should make him ! " But, no, 
we have it ! — it is Bretagne's brother, Bichemont, who speaks; 
so high and haughtilv against us, and esteems himself our' 
destined vanquisher because Pugoesclin was born in hie 
country. But how doth he call himself the ' maiden of chi- 
valry P ' What sayest thou, Garter P— do we misremember, ox 
was not the Count of Bichemont among our prisoners at 
slfriBamme." 

' "And was knighted before the'field waa tfaracik, my liege— 
therefore, no maiden of chivalry I " replied. \Jhe '&u&4&r«nfi& 

-*«zb none of those great lords— yet am"L^wb^^^i 
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myself I " replied Owen Tudor, haughtily, though aware that 
every gaze was now bent upon him in curiosity and wonder. 

" Then shouldst thou be better skilled in the gentle usages 
of chivalry than to presume, being but a simple esquire, to 
challenge any men of knightly degree, much more this chivalry 
of England ; but this is not Gascony, and we must not boast 
us — though merely to name the deeds of some around sounds 
like it ! Know, then, that it became thee not to challenge any 
but the pages and varlets of my camp, thine equals ! " 

Owen was silent through mingled mortification and anger, 
but luckily one of the esquires who attended the king broke 
the pause ere it had time to brew a tempest. He was attired 
in the peculiar armour adapted to the use of the young aspi- 
rants of chivalry, distinguished only by its elegance and beauty 
of design, and the magnificence of a mantle of rainbow-coloured 
velvet checkers embroidered with silver thistles, which de- 
scended to his horse's hoofs. 

" Sir and my lord," he said, with much modesty in the 
earnest entreaty of his tone, " sithenoe this fair esquire is of 
so high degree — and like myself a maiden in arms— -I pray 
you grant me the long-promised boon to essay myself against 

" Be it so, fair cousin— the enterprise is for beards of thy 
lengthy and we will stand here as judge of the field," said the 
long, with a smile which none saw but all felt. " We will see 
what strength is in a hand so skilful on the lutestrings as our 
gentle James of Scotland's! But it must be with proper 
weapons of pages and varlets — with ashen spears ! Let them 
be brought. 

Owen was vexed in his heart at the degree of contempt 
which he thought was included in this regulation ; but the 
honour of encountering the young Sling of Scotland— for such 
he understood the esquire to be— was too great to be refused* 
He hoped to display himself in a manner to win respect, at 
least, from the great English leader ; and measuring the royal 
esquire's slim and courtly figure with his eye, he scarcely 
doubted to overcome him. even with the arms of polished 
warfare. 

But the esquire of Henry V. was one well worthy of hist 
in more respects than in his exalted rank. It ^as tha iltasj- 
trious and unfortunate James I» of Scotland, ift \hu& ^&a 
prisoner of Engla nd , in whose custody he acquit^ TO* "**• 
kuement and civilization which rendered hvm at *OTfc»fcOp>Kp 
PBood one of the earliest poets and greatest ^xnwtf* c& \ 
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country. Henry, while persevering in the stern policy of his 
father, and retaining him captive, took care that no part of 
regal education should be neglected in him, and least of all 
the exercises of chivalry. Consequently Owen had a more 
formidable antagonist than he imagined. 

The necessary preparations were soon completed. The 
paladins of Henry V. seemed to take a lively interest in the 
approaching exhibition, and arrayed themselves in an open 
squadron along the scene of action, while the monarch himself, 
with the most distinguished of his martial courtiers and garter 
king-at-arms, took station under an oak, whose wavering foli- 
age let in frequent gushes of sunshine on their gorgeous 
trappings and burnished arms. 

Some sheaves of ashen spears were soon procured, and one 
was delivered to each of the combatants. Owen vibrated that 
which he received with a degree of scorn, as if it had been, 
some fairy wand, while the judicious Rhys examined his 
armour with as much precaution as if it were intended to 
glance lightning off. The irresistible force of the English 
discipline infused something of superstitious dread into the 
minds of the Welsh commonalty. But there could be no 
great danger in a conflict to be fought with slender spears 
of ash, blunted at the points, and which easily shivered in a 
shock. Even the pointless iron lance used in tournaments 
was not permitted by the strict ordinances of chivalry to the 
young aspirants not yet admitted to the privileges of knight* 
hood. The dexterous management of their weapons displayed 
in the strokes given, good horsemanship, and the courtesies 
of noble breeding, were all the qualities looked for in the 
youthful page or esquire. A rough fall or a violent thrust 
were in general the worst ills that happened in their conflicts. 
The young King of Scots took bfe spear with a smile of 
evident confidence, and bending courteously to his antagonist, 
rode gracefully to the end of the course. It may be imagined 
with what feelings of emulation Owen was animated when, for 
the first time in his life, he prepared for a display of martial 
skill beneath the gaze of spectators so renowned. A general 
movement and murmur of conversation among the knights 
marked the general interest, and Henry repeatedly waved 
his truncheon before their lines were arrayed sufficiently 
apart and steadily fixed. It was certain that ne took a lively 

interest in behalf of the youthful prince, a ^vv^Jl axi& s*aj&afc 

•>rjbia own, and one like himself a king. 
c/*reo was little acquainted with these cuiva^xwi ^Cybhs^ 
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and, with his wild Welsh notions, imagined it still a contest 
of strength, even with these powerless weapons. He awaited 
the blast of the trumpet, which' he was informed was the 
signal for onset, straining like a hound in the leash over his 
horse's neck, and when it sounded rushed forward like the 
wind. "St. Andrew for Scotland! who withstands P" was 
the young king's cry, and it was answered by a slogan, which 
Fluellen very accurately and surprisedly translated, "Ah, 
Gott's wounds ! — it ish St. Dafydd for Wales, no doubts ! " 

The two young esquires dashed on to meet each other like 
stones from slings, and encountered about mid career. But 
the Xing of Scots turned all the terrific force of Owen's lance 
into the air by a single dexterous movement of his shield, 
which Owen thought would remain on his breast, where he 
held it at the onset. The lance, meeting no resistance, 
actually flew by its own violence from the wielder's grasp, 
and meanwhile the king's weapon passed on, eluded Owen's 
shield by a skilful dip, and ran full shock on his breast. Had 
the lance been of iron and pointed, in all probability it would 
have inflicted a dangerous wound ; and such a stroke, among 
pages and esquires, was reckoned a victorious one. The Xing 
of Scots, accordingly, held his weapon lightly pressed on 
Owen's breast, that there might be no doubt of his success ; 
but, not understanding the etiquette, Owen dashed the lance 
aside, passed on, and, bending from his steed to the ground, 
nicked up his lost lance without alighting, and, checking his 
horse in full career, returned with such rapidity and violence, 
that the Xing of Scots had scarcely time to perceive his pur- 
pose ere he was dashed from his saddle to the ground. 

" Shame! foul play! the Xing of Scots is felled by treach- 
ery ! " shouted a hundred voices in a breath. 

" He struck me from my horse even so ! with a distant 
stroke of the javeljn, such as cowards cast at a wild boar 
when they dare not abide his tusks 1 " cried Stafford, who was 
hitherto silent under the consciousness that he had provoked 
the king's displeasure by disobeying his command in combat- 
ing at alL 

" It is a false, a foul, a treacherous blow indeed ! " exclaimed 
Henry, as the attendant raised his royal esquire, who was 
evidently severely hurt and bruised with his falL " Cqvmsov, 
you are wrongfully overthrown, and no good kmg\it coa. tows 
thst the course is yours, " 

.rvdLS?^* 7 cl * m °! 2r con&rmed this judgment, «&& wci« 
whelmed Owen with surprise and indigiaE 
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" It matters not — I am nothing hurt," said the gallant Scot- 
tish prince, standing upright with difficulty. "Who could 
have looked for a blow when the course was finished, and the 
stroke confirmed to me P" 

"By the blessed wells of Winifred! by the cross on my 
sword ! I wist not of this usage ! " said Owen, blushing almost 
every colour in succession, and yet quiyering with wrath in 
every muscle. 

_" By what usance of chivalry dost then combat, then, savage 
esquire P" said Henry, with a sternness which startled all 
present — even the war-horses, which, stirred uneasily, and 
tossed their heads. 

" By those of my native wilds, Sir Sling, since thou wilt 
know it ! as ve do by those of your lady -thronged tourneys 
and jousts! returned Owen Tudor, almost as haughtily. 
" Give me a field of battle to the knife and teeth, and we 
shall see if these quaint tricks of horse and lance-play avail 
against our rude Welsh customs, well exercised !" 

" A Welshman, a Welshman ! — by St. George, I began to 
smell roast cheese !" exclaimed Henry, bursting into an irre- 
sistible peal of laughter, which was echoed in a hundred varied 
tones around. " I marvel no longer at thy royalty ! A king 
of goats and snows ! Arthur and Cadwallader ! I have been 
on Cader Idris, countryman ! I know how many streams de- 
scend Snowdon ! Was Noah thy great-grandfather, or dost 
thou inherit the clouds from thy mother? Life of God! 
being a Welsh vassal of my crown, how darest thou come 
to France to gainsay thy sovereign's right to wear the lilies 
in his wreath P " 

"Not only to the realm of France, but to the usurped 
diadems of Ed gland and Wales, do I challenge your right, 
Henry of Lancaster ! " returned the vehement Welshman ; 
and a moment of profound astonishment, and even of terror, 
followed the rash utterance. Stafford laughed within his 
teeth, and then boldly stepping forward, exclaimed, " Give 
me the quarrel, my liege, and I will battle it, not only to the 
death, but beyond it, if God and our Lady please ! " 

" Stafford ! the quarrel is mine, since lam the king's sworn 
brother-in-arms I " said a knight, whose device of the bear and 
ragged staff announced him to be the Earl of Warwick. " Here 
ia my gauntlet I Let this rash boy raise \\, \£ na dares." 
"In such a quarrel, Lord Warwick, Im^. «ro&et t^> Taas£% 
precedence I" exclaimed another — tne famous ^watatfsvfcfe 
***i of Salisbury, whose slueld^as ^amtedL^afti&riwS^ 
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denote that he bore the honours of that house through his 
wife's inheritance. "I am the oldest officer of the king 
present, save my Lord of Exeter, who is too old, and I claim 
the championship of right." 

" I appeal to tne king I— and era thou shalt take mine office 
in this matter, Salisbury, thou shalt do battle with thine oldest 
friend ! " returned the Earl of Warwick. 

"Richard, Richard, softly, or I shall forget that name!" 
returned the Earl of Salisbury. 

" The king did give this enterprise to the pages and varlets, 
for whom I claim it, and for myself first ! " exclaimed a youth- 
ful chevalier, whose cheeks reddened with eagerness as he 
spoke. 

" Peace, Edmund Beaufort, peace ! " said the king, silencing 
the whole throng by merely glancing around ; " deem ye that, 
if this wild Welshman's arrogance merited courteous correc- 
tion, Henry Piantagenet hath not an arm of his own P But 
we need not the addition of a leek' to our blazonry to make us 
conspicuous f— 'Answer truly, esquire, and we will forgive 
thee ! art thou set on by the dregs of that party whose poison 
still lingers in our reins, to revive old bickerings which we 
hoped were stilled for ever— by partisans of the House of 
York?" 

"By mine own heart's hatred and defiance only, and in 
behalf of mine oppressed and trampled native land !" returned 
Owen. 

" Haf we thought we had extinguished the last embers of 
that flame too!— -what is thy nameP" said the king, with 
evident surprise and eagerness. 

" Ap Tudor of Fenmynydd ! " replied the dauntless rebel. 

" A stiff race, whieh fire and steel have hitherto neither 
bent nor broken!" said Henry, without an y t inge of the 
anger which Owen expected and defied. "Well, we have 
tried the wind long enough ; let us try the sun ! — If you will 
have it so, Sir Esauire, X will hold this contest for a valorous 
mean you have hit upon to introduce yourself to our notice, 
and from this moment number you among the special servants 
of our person, whom we will knight on some glorious field 
with our gentle Jamie and such of the best blood of England 
as shall merit the honour." 

"Mj-pownkream to emproce you, c<>untiyni»a\--wj >orok 
&e work { " exekimed honest Fluellen. 

£*m T *£*?£??' ?£** 1 8ha31 be knighted on aome garwai 
Seld-*>rFnxH*l-4b*t shall rerersethe day o£ ^^ewx^N 
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was Owen's reckless reply, for a thousand galling recollec- 
tion-; were kindled in bis soul. oven with, the conqueror's kind 
and forbearing words. 

" Then depart my camp, Sir Savage ! in safety — but wilh 
speed !" replied Henry, with rising choler. "But that thy 
wild ignorance of all chivalry — yet, no ! — again, we say, de- 
part! Take thy valour where thou wilt — it shall be to a worse 
market, doubt not !" 

" I will take it no further than the fords of the Vire— 
where I will abide the best or the worst your famed chivalry 
can do against me, Duke of Lancaster ■" was O wen' b audacious 

" Thou shalt not tarry long, catamounfain !" exclaimed the 
Earl of Stafford. 

"God's death.no!" echoed many n voice, for our fathers 
of the fifteen tli century had already achieved for us the title 
of Goddams, from their profuse habit of swearing. 

"Hearken all, fair sirs!" exclaimed the king, in a votes 
vi hi oh instantly enforced attention. " If any man anion s ye 
nil shall dare in any milliner to answer this rebel's challenge, 
1 will have his head struck from his shoulders, and his blood 
disiiilicrilcd to nil posterity, I.Ik>ui;1i it be of our own ! And 
now 3 r e know the penalties, which. I swear by my father's 
bones shall be inflicted, obey me or not as ye list !" 

" And by Am bom of My E rt fcg ' I swear — three days wiO 
I tarry at the foril.- ol' l!io Vice, all force notwithstanding, Sir 
King, but such as it shall shame you to use!" returned Owen, 
With the utmost iiereeness ; and if in that time no knight of 
" our train appears to do battle with me in your quarrel, I 
report at Paris — that they dared not!" 
" They will fain believe thee there, stripling ! — Take him 
from the camp, uncle of Exeter ; or I shall be angry — which 
were not healthsome, for it is nigh dinner-time ! " said Henry, 
controlling himself with evident difficulty. " Garter, see him 
safely to the barriers, and return to us with the tidings." 

So saying, the offended monarch turned his charger's head, 
followed, by bis principal lords and attendants, and in a few 
more instants Owen quitted the barriers of the camp of 
St. Lo. 
Owen himself could not but wonder at the forbearance and 
temper of a prince of whose contrarj quaivties bo many ter- 
n'ble legends were afloat among the nations Ve Van. wnwjuswft. 
Bathe was exasperated with the ecmft&nna\ leepwarifc <&W- 
'*n*m thrown upon all his effort*, aai *i& *<o» «■««■ « 
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ignominy in which he felt himself to be expelled from the fel- 
lowship of the English chivalry. These reflections continued 
to chafe and fame in his hot blood on his return to the fords 
of the Vire, where he determined to abide according to his 
pledge, in defiance of the mighty English lung* He was still 
buried in an irritated revery, in spite of all fihvs's congratu- 
lations and triumphant eulogies, when they reached the banks 
of the Vire, so that he scarcely noticed the approach of a body 
of horsemen, who descended on the opposite side of the river 
at the moment when he was about to cross to his former 
Btation. 

The riders were nearly all mounted archers, with a broad 
badge of the arms of England, surmounted by a ducal crown, 
on their breasts. Two knights rode at their, heads in com- 
plete armour. That of one, who appeared to be the younger, 
was of the most extraordinary magnificence, and seemed, in- 
deed, as if wrought of beaten gold. Even his helmet was 
surrounded by golden balls and a coronet of precious stones. 
His horse was sheathed in fantastic armour, which was shaped 
to resemble some strange monster of romantic zoology, and 
its trappings were most richly painted with scenes from the 
legends of Launcelot du Lake. A lofty plume of white fea- 
thers added to the knight's stature, which was sufficiently 
marked in itself. 

The elder leader, a man apparently of mature age, was 
more soberly arrayed, and his vizor being raised revealed a 
stern and martial countenance, but one whose natural expres- 
sion of impatience and daring time had but little tempered. 
In person he was rather short, but so powerfully knit and 
proportioned that it was impossible to doubt his great strength, 
which the massive arms he bore also attested. 

As this company came in a contrary direction to St. Lo, 
Owen at first doubted whether they were English or not. 
But he was soon enlightened on this point. " Keep the far- 
ther bank till we cross — I am the Duke of Clarence ! " cried 
the younger knight, haughtily. " That is your warranty if 
you are placed to guard this ford, esquire ! " 

A thought rushed into Owen's mind almost with these 
words. The brother of Henry V., a knight already greatly 
renowned, despite his youth, was before him — certainly igno- 
rant of the Jcwg'B prohibition with regard to *bi\n&&&. ^&. 
whom could he more fitly show his defiance, ox Tpxo^fc VtaaX»\s» 
could use the arms of chivalry according to its o\mfafo&oto&i 
than on this young Plantogenet? Owen consi&wA *»fcS 
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was only necessary to wield his iron spear as the £mg of 
Scots had wielded one of ash, to accomplish the object. 

" I guard this ford, not for the Sling of England, nor any 
of his minions, but for Sir Charles de Valois, rightful King 
of France I " he replied. " Wherefore, if you would cross it, 
make ready to combat me on the way ; for I have a tow 
against the whole usurping blood of Lancaster, which only its 
last drop can appease ! " 

" Say you so r Make ready, then, for I will meet you half 
way in the river, and one of us shall swim for it or sink ! " 
replied the Duke of Clarence, with the characteristic im- 
petuosity of his race. 

" Peace, Thomas of Clarence 1 it becomes not your royal 
knighthood to do battle with a poor wandering esquire ! " said 
the elder knight, eyeing the Welsh warrior's garniture with 
but little admiration, and very considerable surprise. 

" But much less shall it become my royal knighthood to 
let this French vaunt pass unchastised ! " said the duke. 
" Moreover, Sir John, I need some little exercise to set my 
blood allowing, which is chilled with our three days' rest ! 
Therefore, St. George be my speed, and, Frenchman, I am 
coming ! " 

And without allowing time for any further remonstrance, 
the duke set his lance, struck his mighty steed with spurs of 
nearly a foot in length, garnished with rowels of the same 
diameter, and galloped into the ford. Owen lost not an instant 
in imitating the example, while the elder knight, as if doubt- 
ful what to do, first urged his horse forward to interpose, and 
then checked it into a high curvet, for at that moment the 
combatants encountered. On this occasion, at least, no fault 
could be found with Owen Tudor's manner of fighting. WiCh 
the natural facility of the Celtic nations in imitation, he 
almost exactly repeated the lesson taught him by James of 
Scotland, and hurled both rider and horse over with the shock 
of a similar stroke into the Vire, while he himself gained the 
opposite bank, swift and unshaken as a whirlwind. 

The elder leader instantly dashed into the stream, with 
some of the archers, to the duke's assistance. But Owen's 
mountain agility won the start of them, and, flinging himself 
from his horse, he was the first to raise the prince, who was 
in some danger of drowning, though the river was shallow at 
the ford, from the weight of his armour, &ti<\. \tafe toxx^sfc *& 
Jus heavily caparisoned steed. 
" Grromercy, knight I my new surcoat is nneYj \ra$fo&&\ 
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said the duke, shaking himself like a water-dog when he 
reached the shore. " What farther pleasure dost thou need 
at my hands P Shall we have a bout of swords P " 

" My lord, this may not and must not be ! Thomas, I com- 
mand thee, if I am toy father and master of arms ! " said his 
companion, angrily/ " Already have we exceeded the king's 
ordination, who least of all forgives those whom he loves lor 
disobedience ! Therefore I will suffer no further arbitrament !" 

" I crave no further pleasure from you, royal knight," said 
Owen, courteously, " but that you will tell the king of Eng- 
land I am worthy to encounter other than pages and varlets, 
since his brother has deigned me the honour of a tilt ! " 

" I will make no ill report of you ; — but by what name shall 
I call youP " replied the young duke, with visible vexation. 

" Call me but the Champion of the Ford of the Vire ! — by 
that title the English chivalry will not have forgotten me, 
said Owen. 

" I may count myself one of them ; yet have I never heard 
of such a champion," replied the elder knight. 

" In very truth, Talbot, mayst thou ! since it whitens 
French cheeks to hear that name ! " said Thomas of Clarence. 
" Yet it but flushes our new champion's, as if -he thought 
himself a match for thee too ! " 

" Nay, for the noble Talbot obeys his king too liegemanly ; 
and Henry hath ordained that none of his chivalry shall 
hinder me in the quittance of my vow I " said Owen, struck 
with the formidable name of the warrior, but with a sarcastic 
bitterness which attracted his attention. 

" What vow is this that King Henry will not have broken ? " 
he inquired with feigned carelessness. 

" I have sworn mat I will keep this ford against any and 
all of the English chivalry, during three days, in despite of 
his command to the contrary I " replied Owen. 

" Sayest thou so, Frenchman I — and said the king so P " 
said Talbot, suddenly. " This is not well : it was knightly 

F "offered and should have been knightly answered — and so 
will tell the king, who will believe when Talbot says, 'tis so ! 
But now tp your saddle, fair son Thomas, for methinks you 
are more hurt than we deemed, since you lean so heavily on 
your sword." 

" A shrewder fall had I nerw— the water iioGrai^\stckft Y^T 
replied the royal knight " Yet, in faith, it ia aome eomicsrX* 
^ £nd mine orerthrower is known to be bo va&aufc *tos& Afoa 
img wjUnot trust his famous peers against hmV 
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It is probable that the prince began to suffer no slight 
degree of pain from his bruises, for with all his pride he 
winced considerably as he remounted his steed. He then 
bade farewell to Owen Tudor with much more respect than 
he had shown at the commencement of the interview, while 
Talbot somewhat sulkily lowered his lance in sign of greeting, 
and the whole cavalcade resumed its advance over the ford. 
Owen watched with great though silent exultation, until the 
last banderol fluttered out of sight. He was then about to 
retire to his lodgment, when he was called to an encounter 
much more perilous than those he had withstood so far. 

Whether reflection increased the irritation which Talbot 
naturally felt at seeing his pupil overcome, or that he was 
vexed at the vaunts of the supposed Frenchman, he had glided 
away from his company, under pretence of taking a more de- 
liberate survey of the ford, and now recrossed it with two 
attendants. 

" Valiant knight, whom it pleases to disguise some renowned 
shield with a blank field, until I know the king's orders con- 
cerning you I cannot disobey them — and I am not bound to 
know them but from his own lips — wherefore make ready and 
I will joust with you," said Sir John Talbot. 

" It is too great an honour to one so young in arms ; for I 
cover no glorious achievements with this cloud of nothing- 
ness !" replied Owen, modestly. 

" The Lord Thomas of Lancaster is as good a knight, of his 
years, as ever wielded sword or lance!" returned Talbot. " He 
who can foin as thou didst with him may well encounter 
Talbot, for I am famous in battle rather than in tournament. 
Yet I would try one push with thee, for the mere love of 
arms and courtesy. Feuter your lance — I am ready." 

To feuter was to set the spear in rest for a charge ; and 
Owen, fired with a glorious hope, immediately complied with 
the request of his great antagonist. The prophecy of Glen- 
dower rushed glowingly upon his recollection, and, as it was 
certainly the height 01 daring to venture a contest with so 
illustrious a knight, now or never might he learn whether to 
dare and to do were correlative terms in his destiny. 

And in truth the resentment and emulation which burned 

in his heart made him resolve that nothing short of destruc- 

tion should prove his overthrow. They met in so fierce a 

shock that Talbot shivered his own spear on \tafc\yctfcsk o>£ his 

young- antagonist, while that of Owen \>\ci:ce& \u& %\aa\^wA 

rent his surcoat into tatters. 
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Talbot whistled. " Thou hast oak in thy backbone, knight," 
e said, examining Owen with surprise. " Young Thomas 
eed not grieve bo much over his bruised skin, for, by my 
dth, here is something red coming through the scales of my 
auberk ! Draw thy sword and let us hurtle together, for 1 
lust see thy colours too or ever we part." 

"Noble Talbot, I am but an esquire of arms, and know not 
hether it is lawful for me to encounter at short weapons with 
knight," said Owen, with perfect ingenuousness, for his only 
ixiety was now not to forfeit the esteem of so renowned a 
levaher. 

"Only an esquire ! — and joust at sharp spears with knights?" 
•turned Talbot, sheathing his half-drawn sword with a clash. 
But mayhap thou hast some vow of deliverance of arms P" 

" I have left proclamation of one in your king's camp," re- 
lied Owen. 

" I will learn the conditions, and return to finish this adven- 
ire when my horse and arm are less weary, for we have rid- 
en far to-day — and yonder comes Clarence, who will be vexed 
' he knows what I have done !" said Talbot. " I will make 
mfession of thee, natheless, and doubt not thou shalt have 
x>rt enough in thy three days of deliverance. Yet could I 
e right glad so valiant an esquire would turn to our fellow* 
lip, for the worst Frenchman among ye all cannot deny our 
ing's right to the duchy of Normandy, which we are now 
inning for him at our leisure 1" 

" Xing Henry hath no sharper enemy in all the ranks of 
rancc than I am or will prove !" replied Owen. " But fare- 
ell, Sir John Talbot, for I fear I shall not see thee again." 

" How so P" replied Talbot ; but at this instant the Duke 
F Clarence was heard shouting on the opposite shore, " Tal- 
ot, Talbot! why tarriest thou P". and the famous knight, 
athering the rags of his surcoat together, and waving the 
plinter of his lance as a salute, recrossed the ford of the V ire. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

THE DELIVERANCE OF ASMS. 



>wen went to slumber in his verdant lodmnes m\k * \*fc«x\ 
jD of hope and triumph at the success of \ns f»a\, <&as*k&& 
venture. Such a commencement satisfied \na mo%\. *s& 
oub desires, and administered a relroke to \*& \rau&* 

E 
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enemy which he would not fail to feel. At the same time he 
had but little expectation, after the oath by which he had 
bound himself, that Henry would allow his chivalry to visit 
him on his watch. Still he determined to remain the three 
days to which he had pledged himself, and then to depart for 
Paris, where he meant to apply himself assiduously to ac- 
quire the usages of civilized warfare. 

Two days, indeed, elapsed, and not a single knight nor 
armed man of any sort crossed at the fords of the "Vire. It 
was certain that Talbot must have found the king inexorable, 
or he would have returned to renew the conflict according to 
his promise. Owen's bitter sentiments against the monarch 
received an accession ; he even imagined that this was done 
for the purpose of preventing him from acquiring a distinc- 
tion which might have forwarded his views in Pans ! His ill 
temper extended to all the circumstances around him. He 
began to fancy himself an object of ludicrous attention to the 
master of a fulling-mill turned by a diverted current of the 
Vire, in the rocks above his place of watch. 

The fuller was a man of large person, with a nose of extra- 
ordinary hues, and fat cheeks richly tinted with the colours 
of the grape. He was very carelessly and slovenly dressed, 
seeming scarcely to take the trouble to buckle up his bulky 
person in its nether habiliments. But apparently he led a 
joyous life, working little, and singing and drinking almost 
continually, with a numerous acquaintance who delighted in 
making his mill their rendezvous. The irritated descendant 
of Arthur began to imagine that this merry plebeian dared to 
make him the subject of his gaiety — that he even pointed 
him out to his visitors as he sat on Iris steed broiling in the 
noonday sun, as if there was something diverting in his 
appearance, to judge by the shouts of laughter which occa- 
sionally descended to his cars. Once Owen was certain that 
the fuller nodded with ironical politeness to him as he swilled 
a deep draught of some generous fluid, perhaps drinking to 
his health in a freak of sportive malice. 

The third day arrived, and Owen was so wearied with his 

tedious and useless sojourn that, but for the pleasure he took 

in it as an act of defiance, he would have resumed Lis journey. 

It was a very warm day, and the chafing of his mind com- 

znunicated itself to his body until his armour glowed like the 

shell of some unhappy crab cast on a bare to^l m 'Onfc «ol\v. 

-But he would not leave his station at the fot&/m te»aAvsk 

tome antagonist should arrive an.dfmi\um\xx^^^^>^^^ 
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was against all cliivalric rule. And thus lie remained, until 
at length he had almost dropped asleep with fatigue and the 
monotonous murmur of the waters and foliage about him, 
when suddenly the welcome ring of a blow on his shield 
startled him into life and hope. 

Looting joy rally up, Owen was astonished to perceive, 
instead of the rider in warlike panoply, with plume and spear 
and painted shield, whom he expected to behold — a tall stout 
figure, yery loosely arrayed in a suit of greasy leather, a red 
camlet mantle and hood, and a pair of slovenly buskins v> Inch 
he had not troubled himself to fasten at the knees. Instead 
of a warrior visage, grimly shadowed in a vizor, he beheld a 
jolly carbuncled face shining with the oil of fatness, and a 
pair of humorous eyes fixed upon him, with a smiling expres- 
sion of curiosity and satirical gaiety. The only weapon of 
this champion was a crab-stick, certainly of formidable di- 
mensions ; and, instead of striking the shield with the usual 
weapon of warriors, it had pleased him to throw a wineskin 
at it, inflated with air, the explosion of which startled Owen 
and his steed from their repose. 

The surprise and, anger of the champion of the Vire were 
almost equally excited, more especially as he recognised in 
this strange antagonist the laughing fuller to whom the mill 
above belonged. "Vile churl, what mean youP" he ex- 
claimed ; " know you not that this shield is hung as a 
challenge to passers-by of gentle blood and arms, and not to 
base-born peasants with cudgels P " 

" I guessed even as much, Sir Unknown ! for, if I were of 
good and honourable degree, the spurs should be hacked 
from my heels ere I would undertake so valiant an enter- 
prise," replied the fuller, gravely in words, but with laughter 
everflowing in his eyes. " I challenge you to a bout, not 
with lance, nor sword, nor axe, nor even cudgel — but with a 
can of our wine of the Bocage ; which is not wine at all, but, 
what is much better, jolly red cider. Here is the tankard, 
and here is the drink. Bacchus never brewed better when 
he first taught our Normans the art. You are hot, and it is 
cool. "Will you drink, or must I go reeling to bed, for I 
have made a vow to see this pot emptied to-night, for the 
good of my body, since they say too much fomfciii^ yb£uw& 
the mind P" 
j'OFhou art a merry companion," said Owen, ^Vo ^m 

^f^AH *P d * ll ?™y, and was pleased v^ ^^ V** 
tone of tiie invitation. « Poux on 5 1 am a *o\&fcT, * 

a 2 
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unless your cider sets my teeth on edge, I shall not complain 
of it." 

" It sets nothing on edge but the appetite for more — we 
make it not of green apples, replied the visitor. " Methought, 
when I nodded to your worshipful knighthood the other day, 
that you looked pleased, and as much as to say that you 
would gladly return the civility. But my wife had the keys 
of the cellar on that occasion. Mark how brightly it plays, 
SO that I have half a dozen little suns of amber sparkling in 
my can, rusty as it looks on the outside I Such another am 
I as my can ! but you know me not, and it will seem like 
boasting. My name is Olivier Basselin, and I am renowned 
throughout the length and breadth of the Bocage as the best 
and jolliest song-maker the world hath seen since the days of 
Anacreon the Greek." 

" I have never heard of thee, nor of him either," replied 
the mountaineer. 

" That consoles me, but 'tis no great marvel," said the 
modest poet of the Vire. " They do not sing my songs in 
great halls and castles, but in much better places ! Nay, not 
in pulpits or in oratories, though we have jovial monks, too, 
in our country — but in taverns where the cup goes fast 
rouud and the jolly fellows roar at the top of their voices till 
the angels cannot hear their own psalms ; in cottages, on 
winter evenings, when they sit roasting the chestnuts to make 
them, thirsty, and drink till the grandame dances ! There 
you might' hear me sing in fine style, unless the chorus 
deafened you ! . But drink, and let me take my turn." 

Ani, as he handed a full tankard to Owen, the poet began 
singing^ in a lively, though not very musical voice, one of his 
own.yirelays : : — 

" I fear I shall be ill !— 

How could I be so steady? 
'Tis an hour eincc I drank, 

And my face is pale already t 
The fish must soon expire 

When it leaved the watery sea,— 

'Tis just the same with me 
When my liquor I require. 

« I fear I shall be ill !— 

How could I be so steady ? 
'Tis an hour since 1 drank, 
And ray face is pale already 1 
-And, though fishes don't wuut aYwwj* 

To hare their snout a in utter. 
To the gallant Mnlmoiay 

We should give nomomeuVa q\\*xtex% 
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« I fear I shall be ill!— 

How oonld I be so steady? 
'Tis an hour since I drank, 

And my face is pale already ! 
Shall we make ourselves like fishes 

For wife or family, 
And leare the fall cap flowing 

When there's sneh good company? 

«"I fear I shall be '- 

. ".Fear it not!" interrupted Owen, laughing; "thy face 
is of all the colours of sunset, and thy nose is like the rainbow 
of the mist." 

" Honour to my nose, say I, then I— and truly I prophesy 
that it will be renowned when the heroical deeds of its con- 
temporaries are forgotten ! " said Basselin. " I wrote a 
chanson in its praise, which will be sung as long as there arc 
jolly companions in France. It commences thus — but I am 
a little out of breath to sing the whole — 

** « Beauteous nose ! whose rubies have cost many a pipe 

Of wine white and red, 
And with purple and crimson, the richest of stripe, 

Art gorgeously spread 1 

Big nose ! he who looks at thee through a full glass 

Deems thee lovelier still ; 
Thou dost sot resemble the nose of the ass 

Who makes water his swill IV" ... 

99 In very faith it doth not," said Owen, smiling. " But I 
like thy cider better than thy songs : I have drunk but little 
wine in my day, yet the best mead that I remember no way 
mailed it." 

" What manner of drink is meadP" said the Anacreon of 
cider, a little piqued in secret with this slight at his poesy. 
" Surely the tale is not true, that in some unhappy countries 
they drink fermented beeswax and water P " 

" Honejr and water, Maitre Basselin ! ** replied Owen, 
rather testily. 

" Why, then I marvel not that ye are so restless and can- 
not abide in them. But from what land come you which it 
has pleased Heaven to think fit only to swill a wash of bees- 
wax P " said Basselin, pausing as he raised a brimmiii^t^akaid. 
to his own lips, in seeming curiosity and suspense. 

" Of the sweetest and richest honey, I teV\ ^ e, coiMWKMaa. 
for the which our Wales is famous, and ixx eapfe<&& \kfc ^ 
wowhich I come—the gacred Arvon i " said O*eo. 
"!** bears ofDauphiny haveas good drink, Y^*«* 
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when they iind a Bwnmped bees* neat in a rock," persisted 
Ba.sselin. " Nay, me thinks the fairieB brew something like 
it in all the buttercups of a meadow, on a dewy morning. 
But, letting that pass, if you bad plenty to drink, even of 
snob poor stufi", way left you your native land, messire, to get 
hard knocks in making a man king of two countries who can 
hardly govern one P " 

"I serve not Henry of England! — I seek for honour and 
■.In- ; r ]'>vy of arms I " replied Owen. 

" A broken head and aching riba ! — were none to be bad 
ivil!i"iit crossing the pea. 1 ; ? " returned the poet of the Vire. 

"Wales is conquered! — her chiefs no knifier gleam alonjj 
the cloud of brittle when it pours Jon n the hills on her foes!" 
said On en. "Surely ye have heard the tidings of our defeats 
and ruin in France?" 

" We have been too busy of late wilb cur own," said 
Basselin, calmly refilling his tankard. "But I envy ye, 
since ye have reached so blessed a state of tranquillity! 
Would to God tin) duchy of Normandy wero well lost!— 
For my part, I could be content if it were won a dozon 
times a day, provided it might be effected without the gleam 
of (i lance among our apple -trees. But, alack ! this dispute 
of our noble kings cannot be settled without damage to our 
!:i.iiil.i[ii]dry, it seems! But how is this, iiu'snire, you dome 
no justice ! Do you crill yourself a soldier, and desert a corn- 
rack" thus in the attack ? Shame! to arms! — Drink, drink— 
Jwrc is our weapon ! ' ' 

" I shall need a nobler one, perchance," raid Oren, grasps 
bag bis spear sud rising in his (tirrspa. "Yonder comes orta 
— that resembles a herald ! — perchance some knight follows 
him, who will joust with inc." 

"If yon are so anxions for a rough fall, why not jump from 
some of our rocks here ? Yon can have one of almost any 
violence at choice," said Basselin; aod, while he spoke, this 
herald carefully crossed the ford, sounding every step of his 
way with a long rusty lance. - ■< < 

There was much, that was singular in the appearance of 

this dignitary which suruok both -Owen and the merry fuller 

with surprise. He wore tie sleeveless coat of a herald, wecf 

rudely painted with, a huge lion holding a lily in its paw. 

■fit' rode on a wretched jade with, ail its ribs marked as die- 

fmctly as on b. farrier's skeleton, -ano. Us ocrar>tenBaofc -sus 

Vfonarktble, from its cadaverous paleness, aeomint alrank Wt 

'plastered with white paint. He -wore a "er^ rv^&s 
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d'a cap, set round with peacock's feathers, and the 
ge contortions into which he writhed his face as he 
cached amazed the spectators. 

krfc thou the knight of doughty enterprise who waitest 
to conquer or to die, and without so much why or where* 
as might stir quarrel and high debate in fowls of wrath, 
dunghills tread P" said this singular herald, in full as 
dar a tone, as he arrived on Owen*s side of the ford. 
[ am he who defends this ford — and who art thouP" re- 
m! the Welsh esquire, sternly. 

'. am the herald Peacock, or Paon, as in tongue of court 
o it call," replied the herald, with unabated pomposity ; 
deliberately drawing his legs from the stirrups, he 
ed them like a tailor on his horse's neck. And eke am I 
ight of high renown — at least the servant of one — and 
naeter like man — as your worship may perceive by look- 
own on your varlet's throat agape for news ! — Sent am I 
i you not to go to bed with oirds, unworthy company ! 
U less to depart, but to hold yourself in readiness to re* 
a worthy chevalier who cannot steal from his place of 
ice to respond to your challenge, till all blessed things 
one to rest." 

'. shall not fail him I— what are his name and degree P" 
Owen. 

le is my master* — and will shortly be yours — that is all 
need know at this present," replied the herald; and, 
>ut any further conference or salutation, he transferred 
»ng legs again to the stirrups, turned his nag's head, and 
seed the water, singing in a loud discordant note,— 

" He vaunted go long, and be vaunted so load, 
That he startled a dead man oat of his shroud !* 

)ares Stafford violate his lord's command, or is it some 
ess adventurer like myself, resolved to win honour at 
r risk P" mused Owen, after the departure of this strange 
anger. But, deeply imbued as he himself was with the 
•stations of the age, he was surprised at the terrors which 
i Rhys, "It is nothing human, ap Tudor!" he ex> 
ied. " Look how the good war-horse Bhudders ! It is 
ghost of some herald slam on an embassy ! — Tarry not 
aider's coming; let us begone !" 

r it be the Send himself, spouting fiamw, 1 V^L itffc 
s foot!'* replied Owen, and yet not Atofcrikfit \*»&ar 
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"I like notrrari** hawW ftafd BatsejaK* rfSThiBfe are*m> 
fighters so gpreatly my aversion as those who have mliehiJto 
-win And little to lose I ffow, to keep aheral&andtolfflep him 
in rags* argues pride and poyex^ ia eo^ pix>p€vib]i0^«-IeW» 
beware Jhisloxa, whoever Ike bel" . . ■'- > j- f^? 

This substantia} kind of fear removed amuoh<mere*erritt» ' 
one In Owen's mind, and he eheerfulhr requesisdTrOlsvidr^ 
Basselin.to stay and witness-th* reeslt o£ the earounter;-/. " 

"I am so weary of my nottse and mjr wife and-myceuicUi 
dren^aodaU the other good things my thirst has left me»<thflt n 
I consent," replied the Norman,* laughing, f?It i&iriewHifcit • 
to witness an encounter when one cares not which side wins ■ j 
^an^itis thus with me at present." • i 

In the. jtorous society of the minstrel of the Bocage^tbae^ 

passed rapidly, until at length the reddening shadows Kmen#' 

the jQaJfBjwKj rosksof the cross rivers retmWedOwent&at 

his. mh^^MMQht to. have arrived. : ■ ■< -.jh :u 

ltn*u*~> j»afc i»o moojnshine enough to be. ]riUe&fby»'''«as^ 

ion* " Yonder comes the chaste goddess*** > 
'$ir bfjoad impudent few over the hius! And- 
~.r T ^woJlradverJary^ , i. -.::-.*' ■-.:.- .-..ii-.-ii.-V/ 

(an ^oe Stafford in this strange attire P" said Ow«v 
igj.^th astonishment at two figures which appeared 
'erately .crossing the ford. 

je jpremost was a knight of tall and powerful person, but 
clad in a suit of armour evidently of an antiquity so remote 
th^^wen's^qoat.of mafl seemed modern in eomparison. It 
was^S 0a)^9^ate .and magnificently-wrought, rings of metal,. 
bui 1 ru^te^ ( aid worn in several places* as if with the damp o£ 
agefik i His esauire who followed him and bore his shield, 
pa^tefwiti ?ooie verv ancient blasonry* almost effaced by 
time, was garbed in a fashion as far out of date, or which one 
skilled in antiquarian science would have been puazled to de- 
termine,, :Bo)tfi. wore their- visors closely down. A lion's tail 
hung by. way. pf plume to the knight's helmet, and a hide of 
the same animal, grisly as it was torn from its back, was fastened 
by the front paws over his shoulders and breast. Lance, 
sword, mace, and battle-axe were his weapons, the brightness 
of which contrasted with the ill condition of the rest of his - 
array. The extraordinary size and strength of his horse and 
Its worm-e&teiL though still snlendid caparison of tapestry 
velvet, emblazoned with arms in gold, and ctitaox** *&&«&. \& 
the ominous effect of his whole appearance, "Brato "Staaw&SL 
ompleted it when he exclaimed,— "Y0iy, ^Vo ,\a \mto-** 
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what ? It is the armour of William the Conqueror, from his 
tomb at Caen 1" • 

By this time the stranger knight had crossed the ford, and, 
reining up his steed in front of his antagonist, seemed to grow 
stiff and rigid as marble. There was a long silence, during 
which the Welsh esquire gazed in astonishment and super- 
stitious dread at the object before him. 

" Art thou not ready, Sir Champion P— or wherefore dost 
thou pause P" said the stranger at length, in a deep and hol- 
low voioe, in which, however, lurked something of unsteadi- 
ness, which might have seemed like laughter to a less pre- 
occupied listener. 

" You come in marvellous plight, Sir Unknown !" said Owen, 
at length. " But you are welcome ! — by what name shall I bid 
you so ?" 

" Sir of the sheepskin and egg I— or, by the mass, is it a 
goatskin P — I know not wherefore aught m my appearance 
should seem so strange to one who is himself the strangest 
sight I have beheld for the last four hundred years !" replied 
the stranger, " Your vaunts may well rouse the dead, and 
William the Norman sleeps at Caen not so soundly as men 
deem ! Dost thou deny his descendant's right to this land of 
Normandy, and shall he slumber on P But, setting aside his 
bastardy, I trow he was as good a gentleman by birth as any 
from Wales ; and therefore ask me no further question, but 
abide the stroke which won England, if thou mayst !" 

During the utterance of this speech, which the speaker 
himself could scarcely expect to be taken seriously, Owen 
gazed at him with increasing anxiety. The antique and rusty 
style of his garniture, the visible remains of a crown which he 
now discovered on his helmet, the motionless attitude in which 
he sat his steed, the stony stillness of the potent animal itself, 
all contributed to Owen's dismay. 

" Let me behold thy visage— 1 fear not the face of mortal 
man — but thou! dost thou not jest with me!" he said, in a 
tremulous voice. 

" Nay, fair esquire, I would not win the victory by indirect 
means, and to see my face would appal thy life-blood into 
some thick and breathless coagulation!" replied the un- 
known. 

"I will not battle with thee I — return in a\L\>\efts^TtKtt&* 

to thy tomb !" said the superstitious Welshman, cTO&am^Vvcsi- 
9 elf rapidly. ' 

« Yield tbee then my prisoner, and I Vril lead ttiee to ^ 
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camp of Henry Plantagenet, where thou ahalt be passing well 
received!" returned the stranger. 

" Never ! — I will rather perish, and, God and 9t Elian aid- 
ing, I defy die fiend and all Lis works 1" exclaimed Owen 
Tudor. 

" Then take thy distance, as I will mine, along this level 
award I™ said the knight, taming as if to ride away. But he 
only moved a few paces, and. iauglung outright, he turned 
again to the youth, who had not stirred. 

"Pardonme, valiant springald!" he said. " It were to eanr 
the jest too far to carry it farther! — I knew how thy Welsh. 
fancies might be worked upon since the dreamer, Glendower, 
mode ye all twice men or twice women with planetary lies! 
Lo, I am no spectre, but a plain knight of flesh and blood, 
keeper of the king's trophies — in one of which I wan fain to 
disguise myself lo steal from, the camp unknown! And this 
is his lance of Agineourt." 

So saying, the stranger knight raised his vizor, and, instead 
of the ghastly couuteuanee of the grave, one appeared, of a 
somewhat dark complexion it is truo, with nostrils, veins, and 
muscles strongly developed as in a race-horse of the purest 
breed, but with a frank goodnature and joviality in the bold 
laughing eves, the high forehead, the handsome lips, very 
foreign to t'liat ideal. His black liair clustered in thick rings 
round his head and on his upper lip. His figure, as he now 
stood in his weighty tumour, was the very model of knightly 
strength and symmetry, save that the neck was a little too 
long and the flesh was worn somewhat hard and sinewy with 
constant and violent exercise. 

Indignation and shame contended for mastery in Owen's 
breast at this discovery, and, without in any manner recipro- 
cating the gaiety of his adversary, his fair face grew dark with 
pasfiiott as: he exclaimed, — ".Let us see if thine earnest be ir 
good as $hj jest I" and grasped his lance. 

"Nay, 'tis better; I come again to offer thee our king and 
his peers' fellowship," replied the knight ; " for, from all I 
hoard.- they grieve to lose no Mettled a companion." 

"lTiou.oomost invain, tta," retornedOwen, fiesrealy. "I 
will hold ne. fellowship with the son of the murderer of the 
noble Bichard II. ! — Defend him — and thyselfl" 

"jV*c, air." interposed the Btranger'a. esnuim ; "yon did 
promise iae thmt — " ■ ' 

"J'eace,peaee!—Ima.y not brook thi* fawk A m t OT «t*/tt«V 
W of no roymi a lo ng— ■ad on* nn.o\OTeo.Ta»Y' -i«$asA 
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the knight, slowly and gloomily, as if recovering from a shock. 
" Make thee ready, malapert boy ! since nothing but blows 
can teach thee reason." 

" He will put some false Welsh trick upon thee, my lord I" 
said the English esquire. 

" And if he doth 1—1 will foil it with a blunt English one/' 
replied the stranger, carelessly ; and setting his lance in the 
rest, he rode away to take his course. 

Flaming with passion, Owen dashed off in a contrary direc- 
tion, and, inwardly revolving how to retaliate the trick which 
had been played upon him, he bethought himself of the rope 
and noose used in capturing the wild cattle of the mountains 
which he bore with him, ignorant that such wild sports were 
in vogue nowhere out of Wales. He made this ready in Lis 
hand as he returned at full speed, apparently to encounter his 
antagonist, and throwing it from a distance, avoided the stroke 
of his lance, and rushed past with the noose firmly fixed round 
the English knight's girdle ; then, galloping on with all pos- 
sible speed, he endeavoured to tear him from his saddle. JBut 
the promised counteraction was ready. The English knight 
set spurs to his horse, and, almost instantly coming up to his 
antagonist, grappled him in his arms with such violence and 
fury, that ho tore him from his saddle, and dashed him to the 
ground. 

" Trick for trick !— cry, umpires, which is the better ?" said 
the English knight, laughing unconcernedly and cutting away 
the rope with his dagger. " 'Tis well it was not round this 
long crane's neck of mine ! So now, good esquire, of all loves 
I pray thee, let us have a full and honest shock to try which 
of us is the better man — so may our Lady help us in mortal 
fray!" 

"Amen to that 1" cried the exasperated Welshman. "And 
since thou hast put so great a scorn upon me, and standest 
here for Henry of England, whom of all men I most hate, let 
our quarrel be mortal !" 

" Why, man, I am not of the cannibals of Folonia — what 
will thy dead carcass advantage me?" said the English knight, 
quite calmly. " But I trust ere we part to give thee what 
shall serve thy turn for awhile, as cutting thy throat would 
for all eternity !" 

The English knight's esquire again. essayed tome ?*• 
monstrance, bat was peremptorily silenced by h\ft \orA\ wA. 
Owen in the meantime remounted and sullenly xo&» to X«k& 
be proper distance for a jovat, while his antagonist \tfuaxaw 






a song and dipped his lance playfully at the daisies 
ceeded in a contrary direction. 

Excited to greater fury l>y the coolness, amounting to 
tompt, of Lis antagonist, it is possible that the esoei 
violence of Owen's ousut ballled bis own purpose. The 
matured strength and skill oi the English knight also gave 
him advantages which be well know how to use. Owen's 
spear glanced from his breast like light from an iceberg, 
fliiil'.' himself and his utoed were hurled to the ground by 
the stroke of his opponent's lance. But in a moment lie 
leaped np on his feet, drew his sword, and flourishing it with 
wild sparkles in the moonlight over his head, ran with frenzieii 
impetuosity to meet his adversary on his return from his 
victorious career. 

" Kay, for I wili take no 'vantages ! " said the generous 
knight,, springing to the ground. " Take my bridle, Jamie ! 
— Man to man, I will not shun Hercules himself, that wis a 

Eood knight when the world was in its pagehood. It hath 
ecu foretold to me, that only I ii. 1 I'oe i dread shall overcome 
me— and I have yet t* meet with him!" 

"And me, that I have but to daro — to do!" returned 
Owen, reviving in all his strength at the recollection of his 
prophecy. 

"Aye, but mine is the truer oracle, for my own heart tells 
it me, Hid no foolish eonjuresa or soothsayer!" returned the 
English warrior. And drawing his massive sword, though 
with some slight hesitation, he strode a broad step forward, 
which set him foot to foot with the Welsh esquire. 

Formidable as he was in the strength of his youth and fierr 
courage, Owen could scarcely be deemed a fitting match for 
the ripe manhood of his adversary. It struck Olivier Basselin, 
at least, in this point of view, and he now ventured to inter- 
fere on. behalf of his young companion. "Why need ye 
brattle away like wild boars till one or other is ripped?" he 
osolaimed. " Te have done enough to prove yourselves both 
men of as thick skulls as any warri. 'i\ j hi t Ij. >. ■ v wid, messires ! 
■ — and what can ye prove more by splitting them?" 

"Ha speaks, sooth ! — I have done as much for thee, esquire, 
as at this time is needful ! " said the stranger knight, making 
a gesture as if to sheathe his sword. 

"Then dost thou own thy king a usurper, and his sire an 
eas&ssm !" exi-l;\ini<\\ I lie furious We\%\iitia.u.-," onAVw&ia^OTt 
*t Puns that the English knights dare or&s fytjak *« *i«1 
*»■» xtrivon to it, like rate in a fsuip \" 
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ake ready, then, for I am a little angry— -which, is a 
nad — which is a good deal Welsh ! " said the English 
;, now evidently provoked — and their swords met with 
l which betokened mutual good-will to the encounter, 
lappened with Owen as it had often befallen to his 
•ymen in their long conflict with the An^lo-Norman 
erors. The fury of his onset exhausted himself, and 
gh the English knight sustained it with more difficulty 
lo expected, and retreated several steps, receiving some 
which made his rusty armour ring, ne was not long in 
.ing the ascendency. Owen's breath began to fail, and 
hemenee of his attack to slacken. This was the signal 
e English knight to return it, which he did with such 
ce and overwhelming force that Owen was compelled to 
t before him, scarcely able to cover himself with shield 
vord from half the mighty strokes which rained in upon 
Pieces of his armour began to fly about, and, but mat 
the masterpiece of Rhys's skill, the flesh must have 
ed the strokes. The faitliful smith himself looked on 
the utmost anxiety, but was at the same time usable to 
il his exultation and joy in the proof sustained by his 
work. ■■ i ■ 

lessed David ! there's a blow to cleave an anvil I Look 
he sparks fly!— but the good steel laughs at it alii" he 
med. " Ha, ha! — hammer away, Saxon! thoa;threshest 




Uiys, adding softly, " but, ap Tudor, they are not shadows 
: oak leaves that thou shouldst sleep under them ! v > ■# ■ i - 
en felt but too well the necessity of renewing his efforts, 
bese words, pronounced in his native tones* revived ini 
ing recollections. The English, knight was amazed at 
roessivo violence and rapidity with which he now returned 
•rokes, intent, as it seemed, rather on. destroying his an- 
ist than on preserving himself. But his calm and never- 
ed sword-play baffled all Owen's attempts to rush in 
him. " 2* ay, at this sport I could keep all the waves 
> sea at bay," he said, neither out of breath nor temocr. 
it on ; bo furious a hailstorm cannot last." 
th all his tranquillity, the English knight vraa ^*Vj&ku& 
ortnnity which the blind fury of his aatafcOMto CCA&& 
long in yielding him. But several time*,— w Ow 
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himself could not bat feel— when cat protested itsel£ (to 
English knight refrained from using his advantage. 

" Hold thy hand, good esquire !" he nod at last, withdraw- 
ing his weapon, when he imagined the Welshman would he 
glad to do the same. " Let us breathe, and wipe the sweat 
out of our eyes 1" 

But Owen was unacquamted with the gentle usage 4f 
chivalry, which gave all the sanctity of a truce to a pctase 
thus demanded. He was deaf as well as blind with Airy -arid 
pain, and his sword descended on the English knight's' helmet 
with such violence that he reeled back several paces.' 

" Ha ! disloyal savage 1 but it shall little avail thee," shouted 
the knight, recovering almost instantly ; and rushing forward 
with a vehemence which he had not yet displayed, Owen's 
sword shivered like glass beneath his mighty stroke. Still* 
defending himself wim what remained of the weapon, he was 
literally borne down, by the blows of his antagonist, on on* 
knee* Yet he manfully maintained the fight, making several 
vain efforts to regain his feet. In these attempts his guard 
was necessarily left exposed, and his destruction seemed at 
hand, when with two blows, heavy as falling timber, the 
English knight first benumbed his sword-arm so that the 
weapon dropped from it, and theu struck off his helmet 
with another, which followed perhaps without his own desire 
— for he paused when it needed but another stroke to conclude 
Owen Tudor 'a knight-errantry. 

" Yield thee, thou wilful Welshman ! yield thee to Henry 
of England's mercy!" shouted the knight. "Helm ana 
sword ; and leg-bail hast thou lost — and wert thou not un- 
acquainted with any fair usage of chivalry — thine honour too, 
to strike a knight who proftered parley." 

" I will not yield to Henry — but rather to death ! " re- 
turned the unconquerable esquire. " Take my head to him 
if thou wilt — but nothing else of me shall go with my corn- 
sent ! " 

" Why, then ! . ." said the English knight, making his 
sword quiver bluelv in the moonlight over Owen's head, who 
opposed his shield wherever it seemed likely to descend, 
with unabated courage. Rhys followed the wavering of 
sword and shield with clenched hands and panting breast, bat 
without venturing to interfere without hi» lord' a summons. 
JBaaselin, however, did not stand on. &uo\i re&n&tl e&a^u&ta, 
Mad implored mercy in the most vociferous term** 
" JLet him smk and he shall have it \ " xetuxufc^ tt»BB»j* 
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ht. " Answer, boy, for the last time : wilt thou sur- 
er to Henry Plantagenet or not P " 
Do thy worst, for that will I never ! " repeated the in- 
Ltable Welshman. 

Then with this stroke," exclaimed the English knight, 
Qg his sword, and Rhys uttered a wild yell, " I dub thee 
ht, by the title of the Chevalier Sauvage ! Lire to make 
ts simper at banquets, only yielding me as ransom this 
and chain, that Exeter and Talbot may believe when I 
boasting at supper." And his sword descended in the 
le ceremonial of chivalry on Owen's shoulder. 



I 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE WAGEB OF THE BOG. 

bnebous and noble knight ! — but take rather the heart 
i my breast ! " said Owen, in mingled wrath and admira- 
of his victor's generosity. 

Nay, I will have nothing but that egg ! — and that egg I 
have," replied the English knight. '* I have a lady's 
ing for it since you deny it me so vehemently — and, 
eover, I know it is one of your shaggy madman, Glen- 
er*s, ensigns of chieftaincy in rebellion. 
Take it, since it lies, with all its prophecies ! M exclaimed 
passionate Welshman, rending off the chain. " Since my 
battle yields me only shame and surrender — take it, for 
as most blackly — bidding me only beware of the swordless 
iren of song, and of the strength of the Lion, which is 
month that reddens the corn, and it is but green grass 
ind us now ! " 

By St. Lo, it is my company then which has done the 
n, and not the windmill strokes of this knight ! " said 
selin, joyously. " Though my songs are but the whistling 
blackbird in a wood, the girls of these parts have crowned 
poet with apple leaves and blossoms — to match my com- 
ion, I suppose ! So let all the shame be mine, and keep 
glory to salve your bruises." 

Meseemeth, I should have my share in bearing that 
den," said the English knight's esquire, al\gn,\\n^ «sA. 
mghis vizor. "James of Scotland is known afcAeasfc tet 
mble follower and servant of the fair d&mea ^Ywwa. Tcasfc. 
^ **•* do twi ** their golden halt mth taWkV— *sA 
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(( My royal lord I are you well enough apaid for the wrong 
put on ye by this wild esquire, or in what further shall. X 
pleasure you P " said the English knight* in a rebuking tone, 
which brought the colour to the young king's cheek. i 

" Take from him the chain and egg, and it shall snfiee 
me ! " was his reply. 

" I warn thee, Sir Kong! — thoughat this present I am not 
able to withstand, yet will I acquire the skill which hath van* 
quished me, and win back my chain, were it in keeping ©t 
the fiend himself! " said Owen, whose wrath revived wnett 
he perceived the talisman of his fortunes handed over to the 
King of Scots. 

"Say you soP Why, then, it shall prove an adventure" 
worthy ofTristrem or Xauncelot; for f will give it to the 
keeping of the best' knight whom I can find among the 
chivalry of England— and so of the world !" returned the prince. 

" And I will challenge it wherever I see it, or whoever 
dares to withhold it! " replied the Chevalier Sauvage, flush* 
ing darkly. . 

" Look that thou remember and observe to keep to the 
time of this loud music," said the English knight. " And I 
promise thee fairly that whoever takes this chain shall wear 
it on all occasions where 'tis likely ye may meet, be it tourney 
or field ! — But quarrel not with thy prophecy on this score, 
for thou seest 1 bear a lion in my shield — and it was of me, 
and not of the jolly harvest weather, thy conjuror bade thee 
beware ! And now give me thine hand in pledge — for I must 
depart." \ . . . 

Owen extended his hand in angry ratification of this 
agreement, and the robust English knight gave it a hearty 
clutch. " Fare thee well ! — I have made thee a knight, and, 
despite this mishap, a good and stout one wilt thou prove ! 
But where is the herald, Paon, who may certify the same to 
show to our friends in Paris, who will else put thee in the 
rear ranks among the esquires and varletry, wnere thou canst 
win no worship on us P " 

" He is on the farther side of the ford, where you bade him 
wait — I will summon him," said the King of Scots, with the 
deference due rather from an esquire to a Knight than from a 
king to a subject. 

"And who art thou, knight, my vanquisher P " said Owen 
with a deep sigh, but hoping and expectvM to Vest *<?&& 
zUuatrioua name pronounced which. mig\A\vgkteYkVtai^&saas 
of Ida defeat. 
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" Thou dost not know me then P " returned the knight, 
carelessly. " But that is well ! — Thou must needs guess that 
I am poor and landless, since I have undertaken this enter- 
prise against the king's terrible menace. But it was not for 
the honour of England to let thy vaunts pass unanswered, 
and the King of Scots will stand, my friend ! My name is 
Boy — Sir Henry Boy— of the stout English Roys, mark you, 
and not of those of tYance, who, for carpet service, wear the 
lilies in their coats. Thou seest my lily is in a lion's clutch— 
which is by heralds called a shield of pretence, for I have 
little more right to wear it than what the claws of my beast 
afford me. And yet, because my name is Roy, I think to in- 
herit all the lands of these of France — when we have conquered 
it ! — But this fighting is as hot a trade as a blacksmith's.— 
Hast a goblet in this wild hostelry of thine whereby I may 
help myself to a draught from the liberal stream P " 

" "Water ! — dost thou drink water ? Then wilt thou never 
prove a knight of renown," exclaimed Basselin. " I hate it 
worse than a cat, and when I wash myself I am in danger of 
choking if a drop gets into my mouth ! . Water !— those who 
want to poison me need only give me that I If Alexander 
the Killer had not been drunk the greater part of his time, 
he would never have conquered the world! Beasts drink 
water — and is a man a beast P INay, if you drink water, take 
fishes for company — not Olivier Basselin ! " 

" Is that thy name P — I have heard of thee, thou merry 
fuller," said the kmght of the Lion and Lily, smiling at- this 
effusion. 

" Paon is here— in mother English hight, Peacock the 
Prudent ! " said the pallid herald, who arrived at this moment, 
in obedience to the summons of the King of Scots. 

" Did Garter lend thee one of his emblazoned scrolls, ras- 
callion P " said the knight, sternly. " If so, produce it, and 
be silent, unless thou wilt have tny teeth set a-ratthng like 
thy beloved dice in a box." 

The herald seemed to understand this language, and pro- 
duced a showily painted parchment, with materials for 
writing, usually carried by men of his profession, who wore 
frequently called to make sudden exercises in their craft. 

" Thou are skilled in these limnings, Sir Kmcl" fcfc\& >ta& 
English knight. "I pray you write out the wiiote cVccwxo^ 
stance of this deliverance of arms, even from fti© \»me ^\v»u 
woBrst saw this wild esquire in the camp ! T&elate VftV^Vrt 
audacity he came and bearded Henry of England *n& *&\s 
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chivalry ! Omit not his brave encounter with ClaTence and 
Talbot — and then record how Sir Henry Boy, of England, 
did first beat and then knight him by the title of the Cheva- 
lier Sauvage ! " 

" And add mine oath of the redemption of the chain and 
egg of destiny ! " said Owen, in a manner which showed he 
had valid claims to the designation of the Wild Knight. 

" Be it so ! — And now, good Olivier, not to speak it pro- 
fanely, hast thou aught better than the wine they drank in 
Paradise, within whistle P " said the knight of the Lion and 
Lily. " For I mislike not thy company, being of those who 
love a merry chanson and a foaming cup almost as well as 
fighting." 

" Ay ! — but my wife will not let us hare any, unless you 
send me with an absolute command," replied Basselin. " I 
will say ye are marauders ; and, as there are many out on this 
side of the Vire, we can have as much cider as we please, on 
that compulsion." 

" Marauders ! — it cannot be— the king has strictly forbidden 
all plundering in these parts," said the knight, starting from 
an easy attitude, in which he had thrown himself on the 
turf. 

" Truly, messire ; but he has only one pair of eyes to see 
his commands obeyed, and the great lords cry ' Halves ! * and 
never another word to our harriers," replied Olivier, calmly. 

" Were not my steed so weary, I would lend the king the 
use of mine eyes for the nonce ! " returned Sir Henry Roy, 
the strong veins of his forehead swelling, and his brows dark- 
ening with a frown of singular fierceness. " But I will repeat 
what I have learned in a place where words fall acorns and 
rise oaks." 

" You shall do well — and if you win the king to hang 
half his army and return with the rest to their own country- 
better," said Basselin. 

" Bring us as much drink as this purse can answer for," 
returned the knight, tossing one well filled to Basselin, who 
looked at it and then at his can, and, turning with solemnity 
to Rhys, said, " I shall need thee — come with me ! " 

Owen repeated the words to Rhys, who complied with some 

reluctance, murmuring, " She is not a tapster's boy ! " and by 

the time they returned with an abuu&airt, au^^ oi ^^a^Un's 

favourite beverage the royal herald \i&& coxft^Vete^ "Oca sfc- 

teatation to Owen's deeds of arms and ctcsAKoh a» ^Vav^V 

"*uah all duly signed. 
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" To the health and good speed of our new-made equal ! " 
said the knight, raising the foaming beaker to his lips. 

" Largesse, largesse ! " shouted the herald, extending both 
his hands. " I have not long been a herald ; but, by the 
Lord, I do remember me that, when they raise this cry, 
knights and nobles shower gold upon them : and good cus- 
toms should not be lost ! " 

'•' Peace, rogue! I charge myself with all fines and fees — 
and take thou this cup as earnest of thine ! " said the English 
knight, handing the emnty tankard to the herald, who, after 
a single magpie glance into it, forwarded it courteously over 
to Rhys ap Goronwy- Basselin interfered by refilling the 
cup in time to prevent ihe latter taking offence at what he 
evidently considered rather in the light of an insult than a 
jest. But Paon seemed skilled in practical wit, for, when the 
squire raised the goblet to his lips, it was suddenly drawn 
over his shoulder and emptied by another. He glared fiercely 
around, and Paon, who had done it, fell fiat on his face as if 
dead with fear. 

" Truce with thy follies, ancient !-*this is not Eastcheap, 
nor are we in the Boards Head Tavern — the which I bade thee 
bear in mind at some little peril to thy bones, thou wottest ! " 
said his master, sternly. " Yet, by St. George, jolly fuller, 
thou dost remind me of a fat man whom I loved once — save 
that he drank sack and thou drinkest cider. Heaven rest his 
greasy soul ! Tet his requiem should be drunk, not sung ! " 

" Methinks Basselin hath a song that might fit the Oc- 
casion," said Owen, gloomily. " Good eating and drinking 
nre all his themes^—and, if your friend was of the same kind, 
I see not wherefore he should not sing him a fitting dirge." 

" Nay, for a sorrowful, lackadaisical, funeral whine, com- 
mend yourself to this young chevalier of your making 1 " replied 
Bassefin. " I do oft listen to him of an evening, when ha 
plays on his harp, until I could well consent to go and hang 
myself up as a scarecrow in mine own orchard, out of mere 
melancholy I" 

" I had liefer hear a trumpet bray, at any time, than the 
softest lute that ever warbled love !" said the English knight, 
yawning. " Therefore, fat fuller, ae I am master of the en- 
tertainment, do thou sing something in the tune eft fojj to& 
nose, and nothing trouble thyself who says yea or n,o\" 

"&**>„**** bught, I am no more a lover o£ \>Vw»% ^msl c 
^^h^P^ BaB8eJhk ' " Hearken, Mi&'te^ViQi 

f 2 
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u As valiant as Cesar am I in that war 
Where the weapons an goblets, and red wise the gore; 
Muoh rather rdftagger with drink tiuux a thoi 
That goes alap ttaoqeft yoor Tttals, and, pre sto ■ j oul e motr 

The cltshftlash I lore la of bottles and glasses, 
And the cannona I want will not frighten the lasses. 
\ Bigpipeeof lush crimson am those I require 

' To assiril the sole frt, which is thint, I desire! 

For my part I think people not orer wiae 
Who don't greatly prefer fitting headaches and eyes 
To a split in good earnest that opens one's orown— 
<*' Wbat^ the nse^whonoite^ dead, of a world of renown f 

A head wfll get better thartlwrt with its drink; 

It leelsbedly, no doubt, when it tries to think; 
;** But, once on the pillows, its IDs soon depart: 

'Vtt-* And whoever mires from a ball in that part? 

11a much better and safer one's nose to conceal 
VS*** In a cap of good Hqtibr than helmet of steel! 
T&&. And, instead of a flag waring glory like mad, 

I should look for a bush that says ' Wine's to be had ! r 
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: ■'•*■" Set me by a good fire, with my cider at hand, 
'* -* And who will, on a rampart, may take his proud stand. 

I had rather, much rather, not with mine host make a breach, 
Than mount one to glory, and fall in % ditch !" 

• "Marvellously well!— I like it well, thou art the bard for me 
*— thy songs will make no rebels/' said Sir Henry Boy, laugh 
ing heartily, and repeating- the last verse over two or three 
times. " Basselin, I will live to do thee some good if I may—* 
if ever Normandy is mine ! I mean, if I win my share in it, 
I will grant thee as much land to grow cider on as a king 
should grant his minstrel ! — But why does your squire stand) 
sir knight P Let him sit with us, for I doubt not he is as 
good a ehentleman as any one of us ! " 

" Nay, sir, for I am held as a prince in my country, and 
E-hys will not sit in my presence for persuasion or force ! " 
returned Owen, haughtily. 

. " I pity thy courtiers, then, when thou art king ! — their red 
shanks mil acho for it," replied the knight. 
"But I pray you, fair brother," aa\a tVo "K^g, <tf Soots, 
"let us hear some touch of this "WeAnTa. Yisrv^* Tsaastec&s^ 
. or men Bay those of Wales axe quaintly sYVSi\©& qtcl\\& ^Nsco^r 
"So be it, my royal lord— yet I tro^ me 3^ TssaaJw* 
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would rather cry than play," returned the knight of the Lion 
and Lily. 

This allusion to the mortification and shame he was un- 
doubtedly suffering in secret, stirred Owen's pride and re- 
sentment almost equally. But, desirous of showing that he 
set as lightly by the mischance which had befallen him as any- 
Saxon possibly could, he desired Shys to bring him his 
harp. 

So exquisitely did he touch its strings in the strain which 
first occurred to him, and which was in consonance with the 
wild defiance and melancholy in his heart, that tears trickled 
even on Olivier's bristly eyelashes. 

" It would coax a squirrel down a tree, and a woman over 
a house top/' he murmured. " And then look at his fair face ! 
—Knight, though thou hast vanquished in arms, hear mine 
oracle! If women are still the fools they have ever been, 
thou hast no more chance in contention with him in their 
favour, than sour beer with claret, in mine ! " 

" Now, by the mass, I deem not so— unless 'tis written in his 
prophecy! " said he of the Lion and Lily, who had not listened 
with so much satisfaction as Basselin. " But to think that a 
catgut, deftly touched, should make men madmen and rebels ! 
Yet, withal, I will wager my best suit of armour against the 
egg-prophecies of the Chevalier Sauvage, that if ever he and 
I should meet among the French dames— and wend you not 
to Paris, Sir ap — ap— /Tudor, is it P " 

" With what speed I may— to crave service against Eng- 
land!" replied Owen. 

"We may be there not long after thee," said the knight, 
laughingly. " And I will make this wager, that if thou takest 
np with any ladylove there, and will give my trumpet- wooing 
a fair comparison with thy flute music, I will carry off thy 
dame or damsel or anything but thy widow— which thou 
may est keep unquestioned ! " 

" That woulcT I freely adventure," replied the Chevalier 
Sauvage, colouring, " but that mine horoscope forbids me to 
woo any but the daughter of a king— with promise that my 
children shall be kings and the sons of kings ! " 

" By the fiery tail of St. George's dragon ! thy prophecy 

is the most impudent one that ever lying wizard wpcfcfe, «&&. 

Glandower hath left Mb withered treasons ruH o£ aaedA" «l- 

churned the English knight " I will have thy ^wjtoacatfi 

oumwed by cunning men, and, if there be axy tea^* J 

them, either I will cut thy throat or thou aVit&fc ^^ * 
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daughter of some Welsh king like thyself, and rule to the 
latest posterity — in imagination ! " 

" Hay, raesslre, let him take hie fair face to the melancholic 
imprisonment of our Queen Isabeau, in Touit," said Basse- 
lin; "she is the bird to peck the bloom off a Bed- William, or 
they tell strange lies of her in Lower Normandy ! And thus 
shall the prophecy be fulfilled, our good mad king be never 
the wiser, and our children hare protiv kin a 1 ' to rule them!" 

"Old man, such jests do shame your grey beard!" said 
Owen, with a frown and a. blush of almost feminine shame 
and indignation. 

"But Isabeim is no longer a prisoner at Tours," replied 
the English knight, " or the project might serve, if we Eng- 
lish wanted more dauphins in the land I I will let ye into a 
secret which hath not yet been whispered on many winds. 
The Duke of Burgundy has rescued lsabeau, and they are 
now most lovingly eomplotting the ruin of France in the 
country of Artois. ' 

"Then oil and water mingle! — they hate each other like 
the poisons both are," said Basaelin. "But these great 
events matter little to us in Normandy so long aa our apples 
ripen! Young man, take your elder's advice, and go to the 
court of John" of Burgundy ! The old marygold la not so 
sweet as the fresh young daisy, it may be ; hut what of that F 
We cannot have everything at once. She is a queen. Go 
to the court of the Burgondian ! He will not murder thee, 
At least, for her sake ; for he has saved her as I might a ferret 
from the dogs, not that I love it, but to nte it in, unearthing 
my game." 

"Peace!— or ling ui another song!" said the English 
knight. " To ray thought, Basaelin, and not to flatter thee, 
I think thou art the beat minstrel in all France, he or she,-* 
though I say it, who know not what I say, being altogether 
unskilled in such lore." 

" Nay, air, if Mademoiselle Hueline be alive who made 
those lav* the jongleurs sing aa hers— there is a much better 
minstrel in France than Mann Olivier 1" aoid the young King 
of Scots, with enthusiastic warmth. 

" In her way— which is not mine," replied Basselin, smiling. 

" She makes the pretty fabliaux and lays that lords and ladies 

Jove to iitten to; and in sooth, well enough, for they make 

tate lite to die of love and beauty to near ^bem, Vkwi^a ot» 

»«» nothing but one's dusty oM wife noodittft «>. «■ eonusi *» 
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" She wrote the beauteous lay of Vulcan and Dame Venus 
—the gentle legend of the Loving Heart — the tale of the 
bright Melusine de Lusignan !" said the royal literatus. 

"Ay, and half the mad Burgundian ballads they sung in 
Paris when that side was the upper one !" said Basselin. 

" A bardess— hl Drcridess of toe harp !" exclaimed Owen, 
whose Welsh ideas associated something of inspired and 
visionary grandeur with the words, — "If she be alive in 
Paris, I would rather see such a woman than the stateliest 
palace or church j for a poet is glorious in the light of his 
fame, but methinks a poetess that is fair might make mankind 
idolaters again!" 

" I said not she was fair," said Basselin, laughing at this 
rhapsody. " And mayhap, if her father had not at one time 
been chief of the mad commonalty of Paris, nobody would 
have discovered that a poor mediciner's daughter can sing 
like a princess of the old troubadour time ! — for Marie de 
France herself was not fit to tune the lute of Hueline de 
Troye ! But times are altered : Jean de Troye is in a dun- 
geon, and, for aught I know, she is singing in Paradise, for 
the Armagnacs were not nice as to what sort of birds they 
put in the pie when, three years ago, they wrested Paris from 
the mob." 

" Tis like enough," said the Scottish prince. " Kajmond 
of Marseilles was present at a congregation of the minstrels 
in their hospital of St. Julian of Paris, when she came to re- 
sign her chaplet. He hath the fair reasons she delivered, by 
heart, for, indeed, she sung them in the form of a romance, 
which he calls her lament. This have I Englished in what 
rude manner I best might — for I have rather forgotten my 
native speech than learned that of the most excellent Chaucer 
and Lydgate." 

" The crabbed monk ! — I had rather hear a sword sharpened 
than his rhymes!" said the English knight. "But thou 
canst use our English tongue better than many of us that 
were born with it in our heads, and, to be a royal one, art as 
good as a minstrel as I wot of, gentle cousin !— if I may so call 
your good highness ! And if this jongleuresse was daughter 
to that Jean de Troye who ruled the mad Parisians some 
three months to an end— let us hear her death-notes by all 
means, — for I like none of the brood." 

"It ran thus—if my memory plays me not trvxaak," to&. 
the Scottish prince ; and he recited some lines, NrtncVw*^* 
been obliged to modernize to render intelligible •.— 
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* Minstrels, I pray ye 1 



I may not sing of love and Joy, 

I will not siug of war and pain, 
For still, despite of all annoy. 

Laughs in uij veins, thy blond, Champagne 1 
Thy sandiest bills are crowned with tine 

Like eunLunifd salvrs wIil-u iWy dance — 
Why should I teach thy lule to pine, 

Thy gayest voice to mourn, my France 1 
_N,,: lit,' thy rosy -glittering rtia 

My latest memory shall be 
Whfisi- il!-;iij(ilii> nill in the last drops fhint, 

The diamond dews of revelry ! 
Or if I must perforce lament 

My ruined ho)>es, my withered prime, 

Minstrels, it shall not be. in rhyme. 



Thus tie with nightingale* that die, 
Thus with the sunset's ruddying close, 

Thus with the lover's farewell sigh. 

Thru with the dolphin's gorgeoua throes. 

I may not ling of joy and lore, 
I will not sing of war and pain, 

And all I am — or yet might prove — 
Mast be like brilliant dawns, in vain, 

Which tempests baffle till "lis night I * 

Is this a vaunt f— for well ye know 
If I have sang, and If 'Us so ! — 
Yet might it drearly soothe, to leave 

Some hearts that watched the bursting light 
Over its sudden dark to grieve — 

And Bsymond Marseilles, thou wert one, 

Wert wont to call my gleam— a sun I — 

Ah, well thon know'it that I was bom 
Only to sing of love and pleasure i 
But vain were now the laughing measure, 

No, friendly minstrel I do not wrong 

Thine art to bid me yet aspire !— 

Once I had mounting dreams, ana song 

Wiu in my breast like kindled hie 

That leaps from pile to pile until 

It perishes, still climbing Wgliet \ 
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But quenched is all the generous flame, 

And dead is all the tender glow ! 
1 weary of the hollow fame, 

The shadowy triumph, words bestow ! 
Tet will I mourn those vanished yean 

Those withered hopes— the fruitless flowers 

Of my profuse spring's budding hours/— • 
And, brothers, yes, these tears are tears 1 
Though, like the exile of some star 

Ever, in all its gayest moods, 
My 60ul hath seemed to dwell afar 

'Neath brighter skies, by greener woods— 
As if some memory of a past 

More beautiful, more brightly fair, 
'Came over me— and fled too fast— 

As smiling dreams illume despair-* 
Yet did I dream, for 'twas a dream, 
How, lulled by some enchanted stream, 
And crowned with flowers of heavenly bloom, 

With one I loved— I know not how— 
For, veiled as the mystery of the tomb, 

Was all the beauty of his brow, — 
I sat and sang of love and hope, 

Till all the skies did flush and glow, 
And my heart swelled beyond its scope 

With some wrapt bliss— it ne'er shall know. 
And say ye nought was given in vain ? 

I tell ye, yea, this soul and heart I— 
Save its lost, ineffectual strain, 

In what of theirs have they had part ? 
Heart ! thou hast sought in vain to fill 

The mighty void that aches within ; 

And, soul, what guerdon, didst thou win 
For all thy toil and nameless ill ? 
A river through a sandy waste, 

Through science sped thy gathering wave, 
By no congenial shore embraced, 

Boiling to some o'erwhelming lave, 
Some cataract of maddening charm, 
Where thought may dash itself to calm !— 
Oh, were it not a torrent's hell 

To hang for ever fixed, though whirling? 
*Ti8 thus with this wild bosom's swell, 

O'er the abyss of passion curling ! 
These thoughts must burst in wrath and ruin, 
Or be their own dark home's undoing. 
Therefore, farewell ! — the word is said, 

The thing remains, a blank for ever ! 
Farewell, my lute ! since hope is dead 

"lis time, indeed, that we should sever. 
From lyre of mine no strain shall fall 
Toath'e dancing fooUtepa to appal 
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Llko shrieks unearthly from a vale 

Of magic (lowers that seem to bloom. 
And epltmlid [jnljti— thiil fa.l.: ani pale 

And leave ilie wretch to nlglit Bud doom. 
Farewell ! — it ia a lingering word 
i That hath methiuka a lingering fall ; 

Farewell, ye minstrel*, that have heat J 

My first, my latest notes,— ay, all I 
Yet, lay- my land once k'veil ! retualu 

To fay that I hare been, bot not 
With any shadow of the pain !— <- 

I best, and I will hear, my lot 

For pity or lor mockery ! 
Lonely to lire — more loneljto die — 

This hath I n, niiastreU :— -hi. mit=t be : 

So let the winds of France rejoice. 
Still in Hueline'i parting voice < " 

"Our Lady's grace I suns die thU ftftWnm ixgfi — HuSlino 
de Trove?" said Basaelin, almost incredulously. 

" But what is the vouch to ua that we waste ao much time 
on her?" interrupted he of the Lion and Lily. ''Mine host, 
our cans are empty, and I remember too well the tapster's 
chiircoa of old to believe we have drunk my purse dry. 

"I will see thi.T :niiiitivi !'■?;. an she be alive and in France ■!" ex- 
claimed Owen Tudor. "Aaonwfnllaypleasesmewell! What 
grief was this that darkened so tunny a heart, Mattre Olivier P" 

"Perchance she got married!— I heard she was betrothed 
to the master-butcher's son of the Grande Boucherie," said 
Basaelin, laughing ; " bo have a care how you venture in 
among their knives !— Sir Knight, I obey : it is not my fault 
—sobriety is the weaker vessel. ' 

The bacchant bard staggered a little as he ascended the 
steep ascent which led to his mill ; and during his absence the 
English knight amused himself by putting a great number of 

aueations to Owen concerning his purposes in France, and 
le state in which he had left his country. His irascible and 
defyingtone, however, at length disturbed the good humour 
of the Englishman. " Ye are a strange race, ye of Wales !" 
he exclaimed. "A man can neither beat' nor drink ye into 
fellowship ! And bo, farewell, as your butcher's gleewonuui 
chants it! But wilt thou take the fragile wager 01 the egg P 
T promise thee thou art in no danger to be called upon to 
remember thy prophecy, in France, wfaero tacit \a o\A>j one 
ting's daughter to woo — and the "ton. eA "EluAjoA ^i»flo. 
gfxty more than an eye on that Tojii. hmltarA "f «*, *r* 
*-n3Bch woman will not let thy pretty smock. Sacs %o «**»» 
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(I pray tliee, pardon me, Sir James !) and 'tis like enough I 
shall be in Paris when our king gets there — who is on his 
way ! Thou canst not deny I am thy better in arms — and I 
offer thee a fair and soft means to get back thine egg again, 
for, in the way of fierceness, I doubt me thou n?ver wilt." 

"It shall lJe seen!" replied Owen, who was exasperated 
with the tone of this challenge almost as much as with his 
defeat. " When we meet again, I may be better skilled in the 
use of these arms ye Taunt 1 And for the lore of women- 
yea, where I love, I dare challenge all mankind in rivalry !" 

" If 'tis with a Frenchwoman, verily, thou wilt find thou 
hast no fewer to contend withal ! Truly, 'tis the wager of the 
egg, since 'tis on a woman's love !" said the knight of the Lion 
and Lily, laughingly. " Yet thou art more dangerous now, 
since the threats in thy prophecy are spent ! The sons of song 
and the Lion have done thee all the damage they may i " 

Strange as it may appear, Owen's confidence in his horo- 
scope was restored, as if .by magic, at these words. His im- 
petuous nature passed rapidly from one extreme to another, 
and, though piqued by the English knight's generosity, he 
could not but feel it. Basselin returned with a new supply 
of cider, and the conversation was renewed with much more 
geniality. The vinous humour of Maitre Olivier seemed to 
the taste of the English knight, whose soldierly -joviality won 
the heart of the minstrel of the Vire. The herald, Paon, and 
Rhys became the best of friends, and the former retaliated 
witn his stilted eloquence to all the Welsh that poured from 
fihvs's tongue, like a torrent of his own hills when the snows 
melt. The poetical King of Scots and Owen Tudor agreed 
like two fine instruments attuned to one melody-— and all was 
for some time mirth and good fellowship where had so lately 
been war almost to destruction ! The morning dawned, the 
birds sung on every tree, dew glittered on the turf where they 
held their revelry, when the English knight and his royal 
esquire departed. Basselin was roaring one of his songs at 
the pitch of his voice, and was so loth to part with his warlike 
companion, that he fell three times in the effort to embrace 
him. And Owen was so far elated with the unusual quantity 
of strong drink which he had swallowed, that he renewed his 
wager with an addition that showed he was not 8lto$£ftk«t 
unaware of his own personal beauty. " What -woman. foak 
hath eyes will prefer thee to me t" he said, laT^mfc, *& Va 
tssisted the Englishman to hia steed. 

"f^ZjFlrZ l ? ye ' * nd 1 will answer l" xepU^^V^xw 
unfed knight of the Lion and Lily. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FB4NCE AND FABIS TUBBE CE3JTTTBIEB iOO. 

Owen had now fulfilled the terms of his challenge of the Tire, 
Dot altogether to his satisfaction ; and on the following day 
he resumed bis journey to Paris. He took a kind farewell of 
Olivier Basselin, whom he found in peat glee, on ascend- 
ing to his mill for that purpose. Sir Henry Boy had for- 
warded him a handsome present of a tun of excellent Bout- 
deaux, with instructions to send him word if any plunderers 
(gain made their appearance on the banks of the Vire. We 
are, therefore, at a loss to discover what "grand' vergogne" 
it could have been which the manuscript of Baiicux records as 
having been inflicted on the joyous Olivier by the English, 
and which ultimately caused his demise — unless some of the 
barons, whose practices he had revealed, took an opportunity 
to repay him with a sound cudgelling— which is said to be the 
malady of which he died. It is therefore very unjust of the 
French minstrels to declare, as they do. in their lamentations 
on this event, that the English dcbjjht in killing poets. 

Quitting Normandy, and entering the Isle of France, Owen 
pursued his way to the famous city of his aspirations— that 
Paris which ha6 played a part of mingled brilliancy and terror 
in all the ages of Christendom. His journey soon brought 
him on traces of civil warfare, which made him deem, and 
justly, that the direst foreign one is preferable. Castles in 
rain, or tenanted by brigands who ravaged the surrounding 
districts at pleasure; burned villages; cities jealously guarded, 
and displaying hostile ensigns within a few miles of each 
other ; trampled harvests ; smoking farm-houses ; peasants 
wandering in distraction, or perishing of disease and starvation 
on the roadsides — -wearied the gaze of Owen, not nnliuniliM 
in his childhood with the doings of war. 

Eleven years had now elapsed since John the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy, rid himself of his rival in power, and per- 
haps in love, Louis, Duke of Orleans, by a treacherous and 
cruel murder. The madness of Charles VI. offered an irre- 
sistible prize to the ambition of his brother and cousin. The 
latter won it — bat by means which, still excite horror. After 
Jone contentions and a feigned re coneiliafton — cie'fioAViinaiit 
toe Eucharist, in which they swore peace adi tWOoctWA, 
fas dry on their lips — Burgundy cansei 'toa wA ^»\»\ftfc- 
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tally assassinated. The brains and gore of the only brother 
of a king mingled with the mud of an obscure street in Paris, 
and the deed, openly and daringly avowed by the perpetrator, 
as a just and necessary act, provoked an undying spirit of 
revenge. The partisans of the bereaved family flew to arms, 
and strove with them to obtain that justice which the laws 
could not inflict on so powerful a criminal. 

Every drop of blood shed in this quarrel fell like the dragon's 
teeth of Cadmus on the soil of France, until at length the 
whole nation might be considered as arrayed in opposite camps. 
In vain did Charles VI., in one of the intervals of his terrible 
malady, effect a forced reconciliation between the murderer 
and the widow and children of the victim. The flames burst 
out more furiously after every lull, so that, even when the 
chief of one of the two factions, the young Duke of Orleans, 
became a prisoner in England, his cause nourished so much 
under the auspices of a new leader, that it finally distinguished 
itself by his name. The Count d'Armagnac, a Gascon noble- 
man of great power and possessions, whom the ascendency of 
his party created Constable of France, wielded the resources, 
not only of the faction he had espoused, but of the monarchy, 
in its favour. 

Fortified by the possession of Paris, and of the persons of 
the king and dauphin, and animated by the most vehement 
personal hatred of John of Burgundy, the constable directed 
against his enemy all the force which should have been turned 
against the foreign foe. Henry continued his conquests in 
Normandy, with little interruption, save what was offered 
by the loyalty of the nobles and the ancient hatred between 
the nations, while the two factions struggled over the rest of 
the devastated provinces of France. It was even reported 
and believed that, in his thirst for vengeance at being de- 
prived of the power he had obtained with so much difficulty, 
Duke John was in secret alliance with the invaders. 

The constable, though aged, was a man of great sagacity 
and courage, or he could not have contended so long and suc- 
cessfully with the difficulties of his position. He was styled 
by the Parisians the " Fox of Armagnac ;" but he well knew 
how to eke his fox's skin with a piece of the lion's. And that 
the Parisians had often discovered, or, at least, that large ma- 
jority of them which the aristocratic languages o£ T£\ao\>fe\u&Nfc. 
agreed to call the populace. Then, as now, the nercfcsfc «sA 
most [daring of European commonalties, the mob o£ "B«n», ^*s 
devotedly attached to the. Duke of Burgundy. "NT^ ^ 



usual instinct of the rebellions noble, John the Fearless offered 
himeelf as a reformer and redresser of grievances — a repealer 
of taxes — in an age when the ferocious anarchy of feudal eo- 
vernment had reached its highest excess in the tyranny of the 
rulers and the misery of the ruled. All the dazzling glories 
of chivalry which accompanied it were only the splendours of 
a desolating comet. The frantic revolts of the Jacquerie, in 
the rural districts, and of the Maillotins, in Paris, were indeed 
ijiieiiclicd in torrents of blood. But the spirit which had 
kindled them was only spent for the moment, and waited but a 
chance wind to blow them again into a liu'k'iis ihmie, Smarting 
under every oppression and degradation which can afflict ha- 
manity, it may be imagined hoir much the reforming pretences 
of the Duke of Burgundy endeared him to the common 
people. The terrible energy of his character excited the ad. 
miration of so congenial a race, and the jovial familiarity of 
bis. manners recommended liini wonderfully to men accustomed 
only to scorn and ill treatment from their masters. His royal 
birth, and the general success of hia enterprises, threw a lustra 
which half veiled his crimes, while the vast territories and 
alliances of the house of Burgundy furnished his violent and 
amluiio'.i.- [i'.iluy wilh ample menus and instruments. The Con- 
stable d'Armagnae could therefore count among his foes 
almost the whole populace of the eity, which was his chief 
place of strength and refuge. 

On tbeother hand, the wealthier citizens and burgh srsof Pari* 
Were Annagnacs to the backbone. That is to say, they were 
people who desired to keep whet they had got— of which the 
ascendency of the mob and of a mob-courting chief threatened! 
to deprive them. It was by their aid and rigorous support that 
the Arrflagnaes expelled their enemies rVotn Paris, and kept 



possession of it against all the efforts of the BurgtradisMt- 



... — .- .. e which even, the pageant of royalty 

inspired, gave incalculable strength to the former faotion, whd 
were in possession of the persons of the royal family. At the 

Iieriod we are entering upon, the Duke of Burgundy had 
ately retired in discomfiture from an attempt to regain the 
capita], and the only circumstance which for a eoneideMfcM 
time occurred to revive the hopes of his partisans', was tW 
escape of Queen Isabean, and her open alliance with bM 
against the authority of her husband, and «on. 
It scarcely needed such a wife as Ittfewm 4e "fill'tot V» 
complete the woss of Charles VI. Bo* ImKwv to "»*tf*»» 
*■*» his queen-~a. woman who waited ^ery fes* <& *» «»» 
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qualities of her sex to nearly all the bad ones. Haughty, ex- 
travagant, revengeful, and licentious, France owed to her a 
mat part of all the miseries which wrung its vitals during 
mat unhappy age. In right of some parchment signed by 
Charles, in what her partisans were pleased to style a lucid 
interval, Isabeau claimed the government of France and the 
title of Begent. The dauphin's pretensions to this dignity 
kindled a rivalry between the mother and son which circum- 
stances deepened, in the former, to mortal hatred. Her 
rapacity, and scarcely disguised profligacy, furnished her ene- 
mies Willi abundant pretexts to effect her overthrow. They 
even managed to excite the jealous wrath of the royal madman 
himself against her. He caused one of her favourites, a knight 
called Louis de Bourbon, to be seized, put to severe tortures, 
and finally drowned in the Seine, after making such con- 
fessions as suited the views of his capturers. On evidence 
thus obtained, the queen was banished from the court, and 
confined in the castle of Tours, with every circumstance of 
indignity likely to chafe a proud and vindictive spirit into 
Jury. The great treasures she had amassed, her jewels, money, 
plate, and precious furniture— for she delighted in magnifi- 
cence—were seized and divided as a booty among the spoilers. 
The poor state, in whose name it was all done, did not cer- 
tainly receive the lion's share in the scramble. The escape of 
this turbulent and exasperated woman, by the aid and to the 
protection of the Duke of Burgundy, once her bitterest foe, 
struck as mueh consternation into his enemies as if he had 
received the assistance of an army ! 

Our knight-errant came as fuel to the fire, yet he could not 
but feel grief and compassion at the sight of the woes which 
are the ashes of military glory,, The nearer he approached 
Paris, where the struggle had of course been deadliest, these 
signs multiplied. The hideous devastation, visible on every 
side, oppressed his young spirits with a sadness which ho 
never dreamed to experience on approaching the hoped-for 
scene of glory and success. There were dangers also on the 
Way, from which only his military garb, or perhaps its littlo 
splendour, protected him. The ruined villages around Paris 
were haunted by cut-throats and brigands, wno pursued their 
trade with perfect impunity. Disbanded soldier* anA. \uro«fe- 
less neasanta, or wretches which the city itself ttraotg^YKS 
in wait, in almost every solitary spot, to surprise ?hfc \x«^£*fc 
^T^'F's Tb ^ u ldnd of spoliation ws exexdaed afc taft»« 
with the formality and organized rapacity of a rtftte ^ 
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Exemptions were Bold in Paris, and protected their I 
a good deal more substantially than a legal passport, .even 
the wolves, which abounded in the forests around Paris, had 
acquired a more than natural ferocity. They swam up the 
Seine by night, and ravaged, almost at pleasure, both shores 
of the river. One of tliem, the shortness of whose tail, lopped 
off in some ancient skirmish, procured him the title of Cour- 
taud, became the terror of the women and children of Paris 
by worrying divers personages of those orders. 

On the whole, therefore, it was not without reason that 
even the valiant descendant of Arthur congratulated himself 
ivhi'ii, arriving beneath the walls of Paris, he heard the hollow 
echo of his horse's tramp on the draw -bridge of the Gate of 
St. Germain. Two heads, baked black in Die eon, adorned 
the portcullis, the cheeks of which were tanned to leather, 
and showed tho teeth in a ghastly grin. Little red sawtres, 
or crosses of St. Andrew, driven into the skull, showed that 
they were those of partisans of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
testified to the relentlessness of civil hate. 

Everything marked the vigilance of apprehension. The 
long line of wall from the Tower of Nesle on the left, whoae 
gbt'my round hulk efimviiied the waters of the Seine, to the 
fortified masses of the Convent of the Jacobins on the right, 
gUimitil ever and anon with the spears of warders, fluking 
lil.'.' i'.ivliea in the sun, whose persons were concealed in the 
depth of the battlements ; the long cannon of the age jutted 
like masts from every " coign oi' vantage ; " and occasionally 
ttu' sy.iirkli' of a ri.'.-i.'l(.Tnli.nt suit of armour, or the waving of 
a lofty plume, announced the superintendence of some knight 
or officer of rani. 

A Serjeant of the Provost of Paris, attended by a guard of 
archers, examined Owen and his attendant on their ei ' 



inquired their country, business, and many other particulars, 
while a clerk of the same jurisdiction carefully recorded their 
replies. The expressions of surprise and significant smiles 
which these functionaries exchanged in their task, with Us 
previous experience, admonished Owen that it would be 
necessary to make some change in his attire before present 
iag himself to Parisian notice. He therefore inquired bis 
way to the principal part of the town, determining to take a 
few days' rest, and remodel his warlike array, ere he offered 
hie services to the constable. In the MteenSo. ecstasy . i 4k» 
»Wsj of course, the Isle of the City, e.n4 t\nJiiet Va Vxk-Va> 
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To one like Owen, who had never seen a larger city than 
Chester, the aspect of Paris was truly astonishing. The 
immense masses of the university, whicn he passed, particu- 
larly attracted his notice. He remembered, with a smile, 
how often he had been wearied with the regrets and eulo- 
grams of the monk of Llanvaes, his tutor, who was educated 
in its precincts. The stories which he was wont to tell of the 
great power and privileges enjoyed by this learned corpora- 
tion, of the audacity with which it measured its strength 
against the royal authority, occurred to Owen in a less in- 
credible light now that he beheld its vast establishments. 
The bold pranks of the scholars, their contests with the citi- 
zens of Paris, and with the abbot and monks of St. Germain, 
their licentious revelries, related in the way of warning, came 
back' on his memory. Yet the monk detailed these reminis- 
cences with an unction which perhaps allowed some nearer 
connexion with the subject-matter than the invariable third 
person of his narrative seemed to confess. Owen looked 
about with curiosity to see some of those wild springalds ; 
but it was probably a time of study, for only a few old friars, 
or grave professors, crossing the squares, book or rosary in 
hand, met his curious eyes. 

Owen was more surprised to find that a similar silence and 
desertion reigned in the district which he traversed towards 
the city. Passing under a black castellated pile of masonry, 
called the Petit Cnatelet, he found himself, with his attendant, 
on a bridge «f three arches, which, being of stone, was con- 
sidered a wonderful specimen of art and magnificence by both. 
This they crossed, and, thus arriving in the Isle of the City, 
became entangled in a multitude of narrow and winding 
streets, whence they suddenly emerged in the great square, 
or jjarvis, of Notre Dame. 

Hitherto Bhys managed to conceal his share in his lord's 
admiration with the imperturbability of a man who had seen 
the world, or of a savage. He confessed, indeed, to some 
little surprise at the deserted aspect of the streets ; but the 
strangeness and pomp of the spectacle on which they now 
unexpectedly burst threw him off his guard. He uttered a 
true Welsh exclamation, that is to say, a yell, which imme- 
diately attracted the notice of the bystanders. 

It was pot alone the magnificent cathedral, "wwo^Jak %com 
the summit of its towers to their base "witb. oTO«ane\v.V& «s> 
quisitcfy liffht, graceful, and multitudinous, as a -pAtac*. d 
bcework, and which, etched sharply into xcliei \>T ^* *»on 

o 
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day sun, seemed chased in silver; nor the coloured splen- 
dours of the famous rose-window ; nor the majestic line of 
crowned statues which stood like a guard of kings over the 
portals of ihe august edifice, that dazzled Khys into ao un- 
worthy a forgetfulness of the stoicism becoming hia dignity. 
A living and moro marvellous spectacle was offered to hia 

Buys and his young lord had reached the end of one of the 
obscure streeta which formerly rendezvoused in the parvjs of 
Notre .Dame. Farther they could not advanee. A vast mul- 
titude, closely packed and wedged together, occupied about 
three-fourths of the whole area, until breasted by the cross- 
bows of a guard, which kept a considerable space before the 
cathedral clear. Behind these weapons was visible a square 
framework of timber, raised on a stage, which went on iron 
rollers. It was gaudily painted ; but Owen immediately 
conjectured it to be a moveable gibbet, from the appearance 
of a personage who seemed to have charge of it. A tall, 
slender man, the wiry undulations of whose form gave him 
the appearance of a serpent raised upright on its tail, was 
leaning in an attitude which he certainly meant to be rather 
eruci f'.il a i id si'Juclti ':. aqainsi the main timber of the erection. 
His thin visage, projecting mouth, and oily brown complexion 
in i-r. ::■ ■ ''. i ![■■ :■-. ■.-!'■!!= .■!.!! The axe which he held on his 

shoulder, and his bare arms crossed on his breast, seemed to 
mark him aa a public executioner, but that the gaiety of hia 
apparel was opposed to the idea. He was dressed in scarlet 
baize, fluttering all over with parti -coloured ribands, and wore 
a curious headpiece resembling a crown of red lacquer. And 
Owen Tudor was not sufficiently civilized to understand what 
kind of criminal it could be, which, in the shape of a scroll of 

E' arehment, inscribed with words in large Gothic characters, 
ung on the gibbet. 

A knight of herculean proportions, massively armed, with 

vizor barred, and wielding a mighty mace of steel stuck with 

long spikes, rode slowly up and down the open space, as if to 

observe that it was kept clear. A mass of archers, with bent 

hows, lined the inner side, behind whom was a squadron of 

knights armed cap-h-pi6, with black plumes in their helmets, 

and white linen scarfs round their waists. Owen knew that 

this was the badge of the OrlcaimtB, \rj which they kept 

themaelveB in remembrance of their cUitfa-nsAisosSrs &KN&. 

' Thenes.t object which caught the eyei»\\» mopta,^** 

<*U «/d warrior, leaning on a naked, swori o& wsmuifcuiwi 
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size, on the lowest grade of a platform which ran the whole 
breadth of the cathedral. His long white hair flowed over 
his armour like snow on a wintry fir. The mixture of severity 
and craft visible in his countenance, the antique shape and 
magnificence of the jewelled baldric and scabbard with which 
he was girdled, made Owen conclude that he was the Constable 
d'Armagnao. His robe of black velvet was also embroidered 
with arms, intertwisted with scrolls, on which was incessantly 
repeated the motto of the faction of Orleans. " Je 1'envie"— 
"Itcant «*"— was the plain-spoken device assumed by Louis 
of Orleans, to express his purpose of wresting from the Duke 
of Burgundy that power in the state which he believed to be 
his right. To which John the Fearless replied by a motto 
which showed that he considered he held his sway By at least 
nine-tenths of the law, "Je le tien*"—" I kava it." 

The platform itself was occupied by a great number of per- 
sonages, .evidently of the highest rank, seated on a bench 
covered with black taffetas. Much variety of costume waa 
discernible, but the ecclesiastical greatly preponderated, as 
waa natural at a period when all offices which required a 
alight sprinkling of learning were filled either by priests or 
their rivals of the long robe. Moreover, as subsequently 
appeared, the occasion was of an ecclesiastical character. 

feat Owen's gaze was riveted, almost as rapidly as it could 
traverse the intermediate space, by an object which seemed 
to be the keystone of the whole portentous assemblage. 
About the centre of the platform was an elevation of three 
grades, covered with black velvet, on the top of which, in a 
great chair or throne, apparently- of beaten gold, under a 
canopy held aloft on gilded poles by four peers of France, sat 
a strange yet kingly phantom. A long, lean, and pale coun- 
tenance, every line of which seemed sunk into the deepest 
furrows of grief and mental anguish, bore upon its woeful 
brows a massive crown of gold, set with precious stones, 
which shot out long beams of parti-coloured light. The 
figure sat as immoveably as if fashioned of stone ; but the 
royal magnificence of the purple robes in which it was arrayed, 
thickly sown with fleur-de-lys of pearls; the long sceptro 
which it held lifelessly in its hand ; the dazzling shield of the 
arms of France, supported over the back of the thcoua \^ ta** 
gorgeous herald*, sufficiently announced to Owen t\u& n&\*fc* 
Mela Hie unhappy king, Charles VI. 
Possibly rather as keepers than that etiquette ^e*<srft^ 
their presence m suoh a locality, two peraonagea oi «&!ga 
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rant stood on each Bide of the throne. A broad and plump 
visage on the king's right glowed under the weight of an 
arch lepis copal mitre ; on hiB left was a dignitary who, though 
his roues revealed the fact that he was in armour, judging by 
the vast bunch of golden seals which he carried, was the 
Chancellor of France, Henri de Marie. 

Owen glanced with astonishment over this spectacle, and 
then among the surrounding crowd, for an explanation. His 
surprise increased when he remarked how profound was the 
stillness which reigned over so great a multitude, among 
whom were many women and children. He saw that it was 
chiefly composed of persons belonging to the lower ranks of 
the people — classes not much given to silent contemplation. 
Bnt there waa a feverish intensity in every gaze, a pallor on 
every cheek, which testified to some great and general canse 
of disquietnde. 

All that he could observe to account for this, was, that the 
huge mass was hemmed in on all sideB by bodies of well- 
armed burghers, while the popnlsec seemed altogether with- 
out weapons— a very unusual circumstance at a period when 
e^ery man's safety lay in the strength of his own arm. and 
ii iliviiliiiil courage was almost the sole police — certainly the 
so c i-lEuient one — even in the bestrtnanaged cities of Europe. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CI. A MOB AD DECIM. 

Owen remembered that, on the triumph, of the Annagnacs, 
they had taken care to disarm the rebellious populace whom 
the BurgnndiauB allowed to become despotic lords in Paris. 
But this did not explain the meaning of the spectacle; and he 
turned to inquire it of a young man who bad been for some 
time eyeing turn with curiosity. 

The Parisian wore a scarlet robe, fastened by a girdle, and 
a black furred cap, set dashingly on one side of a great pro- 
lusion of light, curling, flaxen hair. His nose was rather 
cocked, but, on the whole, he was very good-looking, and 
hud a gaiety and vivacity of expression which pleased the 
y^oong knigh t. N evertheless, he replied, in. a. low and hesita- 
ting- tone, which showed he was not vmUvcAe&Xrj ftw. ^ususnl, 
olaiia. " We are met for the execution oi a crnnisa^mwsm^ 
fa to celebrate the anniversary of mi CTea^VwSWva. ***»». 
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parts of Prance, is called a just judgment! and in Paris fat 
present) a murder ! For my part, I call it neither, but the 
abrupt demise of Monsieur Louis of Orleans." 

" But where is the criminal P " said Owen, after an anxious 
stare at the gibbet. " It is not yonder uncouth wreteh, is it, 
whose carcass seems as bossy and gnarled as a stunted oak, 
and his visage as dull and ferocious as a red bull's glaring 
through a hedge P " 

" That gentleman, messire, is the varlet of Monsieur Cape* 
luche, the executioner," replied the Parisian. " The criminal 
is already suspended !— Do you mark it waving backward and 
forward in the wind P But you seem of too good lineage to 
be able to read ; wherefore you will pardon me if I inform 
you (being myself a poor clerk of the Basoche, vulgb, a 
student of laws) that yonder scroll dangling on the gibbet is 
inscribed with the proposition on which Master John Petit 
based his defence of my Lord of Burgundy, against those who 
maintain that killing is murder." 

This reply needed some farther explanation before Owen 
comprehended it, which the student of laws, though with 
some hesitation, afforded him. 

The University of Paris, which enjoyed great power and 
influence throughout Christendom as the repository of the 
learning and wisdom of the age, was, as a body, attached to 
the cause of the Duke of Burgundy. This was not wonder- 
ful, considering that, since the time of Prometheus, mind and 
force have been at variance, both wishing to enjoy the same 
thing. One of the members of the University, tne famous, 
or infamous, Doctor Jean Petit, publicly defended the murder 
of the Duke of Orleans, before the court and parliament, with 
an audacity of pedantry which covered him with honours and 
rewards from the Burgundians. The proposition bv which 
ha laboured to give a religious and political sanction to a 
treacherous assassination, was to the effect that it is lawful to 
destroy a tyrant by any means, and that the Duke of Orleans, 
being a tyrant, was lawfully destroyed by the horrible means 
employea. This proposition, painted in fine large Gothic 
characters on parchment, now graced the moveable gibbet of 
Montfaucon, before the gaze of the people assembled in the 
parvis of Notre Dame. 

" Truly, to destroy a tyrant, I hold it lawfxjl, too,— \rofc \s^ 
£ur sad open means, with lance and sword i" ftai&fofc^ Asa. 

Verily, say you so— and in this presence r " ra&SasA ^ 
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student of laws, in a startled undertone, and survey 
young knight with more attention than ever. " Su 
stranger, you do not bold with a proposition which, is to he 
solemnly anathematized this very day, by yonder jolly arch- 
bishop and all the clergy of Paris ? " 

" Certea, no ! " replied the Chevalier Sauvage, in an awe- 
struck voice, which testified amply to the political expediency 
of the measure. " But what strange fancy is this, to gibbet 
a piece of calfskin f " 

" That ia to be the least of its Bufferings," replied the 
clerk, smiling, " It has to be torn to pieeeB, disembowelled, 
turned inside out, by a public executioner ! — Not yonder gory 
coxcomb, but one of a more dangerous complexion — by a 
scholar of divinity ! " 

" Charity, roessirea, for the love of the Five Wounds, to 
an old soldier of the wars ! " interrupted a voice almost close 
behind Owen and his interlocutor. Both— but especially the 
clerk— looked at the speaker without much satisfaction. A 
tall, sallow-con: plexio ned beggar, attired in the tattered rem- 
!.■-[' j. n:. : .,,'.;i t ;:.v.''j, ivii.j.-'.* ■■■„• li-iv Iiui.L.' over in :: 
curve, from its habitual attitude of craving or cringing, was 
there. His head was bound with disgusting rags, and one of 
his eyes seemed lost, i"->i' lb'' 1 socket was covered with a leaden 
reliquary. But that which remained had an expression of 
deep penetration and inquiry, from which the clerk of the 
Basoche involuntarily shrunk. 

" Under whose banner hast thou served, friend ? " said he, 
with an affected carelessness, and throwing him a small coin. 

" Under any that was willing to let a poor soldier follow it 
for plunder, and no pay," returned the beggar. " Me thinks 
this young knight should have some fellow-feeling with me, 
for he seems to have travelled far on the same errand P " 

" I come from beyond the seas ; but, I truat, to serve more 
honourably in these wars of Franee ! " said Owen, haughtily. 

" Honour is a good thing — but gold ia a better," replied 
the beggar, " And there are more florins, and of truer 
weight, m the treasury of the Duke of Burgundy than in that 
of the King of Franee ! " 

" Gossip, you talk loudly!— and I do marvel I see not a 
single butcher in all the crowd ! " interrupted the student of 
Jaws. _ " What has become of Simon. Caboche, and all his 
fanhipful company? " 
" They are penned, like their own os.en, m &£ sW&A«C 
s*«r the beggar, with a husky laugh. " TVc f^rmu«n»«, -&s» 
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not invite Burgundians with weapons in their hands to their 
festivals ; and the butchers cannot be disarmed, unless my lord 
the constable and his knights exercise their warlike still in 
the Grande Boncherie, to fell ns our meat !" 

" Spears and drawn bows may keep Simon and his men in 
bounds ; bnt by what magic do they Keep his quicksilver son, 
Benaud, away from a sight P" said the student, shuffling 
uneasily to some little distance from the intrusive mendicant. 

" Look, then, Master Koman de la Rose ; " cried a vivacious, 
ringing voice, close at hand* Owen immediately noticed a 
youth about his own age, of a dark but lively countenance, 
and with an expression of recklessness and audacity which 
harmonized well with his flaunty holiday costume. His hose 
were of different dyes, and he wore a parti-coloured doublet 
of blue and crimson, while his cap, of green and yellow vel- 
vet, was set with a single ornament in the shape of a bull's 
fail, the hair of which was twisted with gold thread, and hung 
to his girdle. 

But at the moment Owen made this observation, a violent 
rush and tumult around him turned his attention in another 
direction. This was caused by a contrary and simultaneous 
movement of the crowd, and of the soldiery who guarded the 
royal scaffolding. On one part the pressure of curiosity 
caused the populace to roll forward, when a side portal of 
Notre Dame opened, and the Bishop of Paris, attended by a 
long procession of his clergy, bearing lighted wax-tapers, and 
relics in magnificent shrines of gold wrought with precious 
stones, and solemnly chanting, came forth. They were fol- 
lowed by the chief doctors and dignitaries of the university, 
to make room for whose advance the masses were driven 
violently back. To complete the confusion, a multitude of 
scholars of the University, who were watching their oppor- 
tunity, suddenly attempted to force a way, in a body, through 
the crowd to the cathedral. 

The scholars were armed with staves, which they laid about 
them with the most reckless insolence, shouting and laughing 
in uproarious tumult. Indignant at the rough, though much 
more respectful manner in which they endeavoured to push 
past himself, Owen set his horse in motion, and its iron 
panoply soon bore him a long way through the foremost pres- 
sure, to the barrier of spears and crossbows. 

''Drive them all back, scholars and all, mt\i foa ^Tv<s*fc 
rabble r shouted the powerful knigh* with. foe> m*fc*. " 
vre for no privileges / While Taneguy TtaAufcA. S»"*tw: 
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»f Paris, the king's law shall over-rido all others! Level 
your partisans and drive them hack — all 3ave our brother of 
chivalry, whom we marvel to see among them ! " 

The mere voice and gestures of the terrible provost pro- 
duced a powerful effect even on the riotous scholars, who, 
in general, despised every species of restraint. Moreover, 
a good number of them had reached advantageous positions, 
and now applied their endeavours to prevent the advance of 
the crowd they had displaced. The. tumult quickly subsided, 
and Owen found hima elf close on the circle of archers, within 
which tho procession from the cathedral waa slowly passing. 
Ehys was separated from him by a broad expanse of heads 
and shoulders, hut was makiug tho most violent efforts to 
follow his master. He desisted, however, on a signal from 
tho latter; and then Owen had leisure to perceive that ha 
had proved of advantage to those with whom he was con- 
versing when the movement commenced. The clerk and the 
beggar ^cro on either side of him, holding by his stirrup; 
and, with a laugh of boyish gaiety, Eenaud Caboehe sud- 
denly dismounted from the crupper of his horse, upon which, 
he had leaped with the light dexterity of a clown in a circus. 

"I held up the tail for Master Roman to mount, but ho 
preferred coming a-foot!" said Uoiiaud. "And this makes 
my father's proverb good, that you may make something of the 
bark of your enemy's dog, if you are wise." 

" Why dost thou call ma an enemy P" said Owen, laughing 
good-humouredly at the trick. 

"Are you not an Armagnac?" returned the youth, sud- 
denly knitting his brows into so fierce a frown that Owen was 
almost startled. 

" Why, bo Bhould we all be, within reach of that mace, 
Benaud !" said the law student, in a deprecating tone. " But 
let us be silent now, for yonder comes tho venerable young 
man who is appointed to explain the damnable nature of 
Master Petit's doctrine to the people, and to announce the 

Sonalties of believing in it ! Yonder he cornea, that flower of 
eadly nightshade and of the Sorbonne — Master Perrincl le 
Clerc ! " 
" What is he t" demanded Owen. 

" If you ask his father, old Perrinet, the ironmonger, he 

will tell you he U the most disobedient profligate in all Paris," 

zvt timed Soman de la Hose. " li von esteni^isQX y&qjuiua 

*» the Val d'Amoor, or the Pr6 aux. C\orca, -3 cm. ■<«■&. \ausi. 

•nat&eiaao hater of women nor ^riae, aai 1 3att.V* casic-Av 
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Jhroat aa valiantly and quarrel as causelessly as any soldier of 
f ou all ! But, if you step into the halls of the Sorbonne, you. 
trill hear that he is so deep in Aristotle — and that there are so 
few Armagnacs among its scholars to choose from — that the 
University was compelled to appoint him to the honourable 
position he now enjoys. But ao not be too much convinced 
by his arguments ; he would plead as zealously and conscien- 
tiously on the other side, or on any side." 

The personage thus characterized was now distinctly in 
view, for he had ascended the gibbet, escorted by a number 
of grave-looking doctors and magnates of the University. His 
appearance was rather remarkable. He wore the dark robe 
of a scholar in the theological college of the Sorbonne, and a 
tonsure, slightly indicated amidst the masses of his shining 
coarse black hair, marked him as an aspirant to the clerical 
dignity. He was handsome, according to a French standard. 
His features were regular, his cheek-oones only a little too 
prominent, his eyes bright and audaciously confident, his 
complexion clear and definitely coloured as the figures on an 
Etruscan vase. A scroll of parchment in his hand, an atti- 
tude of studied elegance and arrogant modesty, completed 
the personage of the clerical orator. 

Owen looked with particular attention at this specimen of a 
species of which he had heard so much in his childhood. 
It happened by chance, or by the singular attraction which, 
the eye exercises, that Perrinet's encountered Owen's in the 
course of this survey. What there could be in his look to 
causa displeasure Owen could not guess, but the scholar gave 
him a malignant leer, which was so absolutely unprovoked, 
and instantaneous, that he almost doubted his own observa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile some ecclesiastical dignitary, probably the rec- 
tor of the Sorbonne, read aloud a decree of that learned body, 
appointingMaster Perrinet, son of Master Perrinet le Feron, 
citizen of Paris, to the office of defending, against all gain- 
sayers, the anathema of the false and heretical thesis of John 
Petit, doctor of theology, solemnly condemned in full consis- 
tory by the bishop and clergy of Paris. This distinction, the 
speaker declared m a pompous preamble, was conferred upon 
tne orator, notwithstanding his youth, in consideration of his 
merits and eloquence. 

"That a dean of Notre Dame should lie ao gtoa&s Va. ^&& 

face of all Paris !" murmured .Roman de la Hoae. ""^rafc^ 

should like to know, if Aristotle himself ™*e %. «a«a»\«tf 



nnd saw that gibbet, whether lie would undertake to gainsay 
its own ere F 

" Let us at least hear what he has to say," observed Owen. 

" The cause must be bad indeed that has notldng," replied 
the young lawyer. " He will quote the Scriptures, I promise 
yon, for all he alleges I I have heard him keep a tavern, 
in a roar by the hour, merely with good torts villanously 
applied." 

As he spoke, the scholar of the Sorbonue turned his back 
on the multitude while the doctors descended, leaving hit|i oa 
hie strange rostrum. Owen perceived that he even made a 
gesture of obscene contempt to the popular, when, kneeling 
down, he asked permission of the august audience on the plat- 
form to commence. At least the uproar of laughter among 
the scholars, and the 6houtd of " vivat Potrua !*' which re- 
sounded on all sides, seemed to indicate that they perceived a 
jest in his peculiar attitude. 

In the usual style, but with an excess of humility which, 
to those who were acquainted with the boldness and utcvo- 
rence of his character, was not far from mockery, Perrinet 
first professed his utter unworthiness of so great an honour, 
and then requested permission to prove, from the writings of 
the fathers, the decrees of councils, the opinions of the wisest 
doctors, the irrefragable formulas of logic, and the Scrip- 
tures, that the proposition of Master John Petit, in defence 
of the Duke of Burgundy, was a heretical and damnable 
error and falsehood ! 

Instantly there arose a low and dissatisfied murmur among 
the populace; but it was quelled almost with the gesture of 
the terrible provost, who raised his mace, and stretched it 
imperiously towards them. The Archbishop of fiheims, who 
stood beside the king, affected to receive his commands, and 
arose to signify that the required permission was granted. 
And then — still keeping his back towards the overawed multi- 
tude — the distinguished scholar of the Sorbonne commenced 
his harangue according to the established forms of oratory 
in the fifteenth century. 

" Most mighty and redoubtable Lord and TTing ! — moat 

Eeverend Archbishop, Metropolitan of all France, and Duke 

of Bheims ! — Eight Eeverend Bishop of Paris, and you, his 

venerable Clergy and Suflraganal — my very good and potent 

lords, the true Constable and ChrmcelioT ot STWWft.wSi -kA 

"■■hose at Trojw, who are called 80 oy tTwtatotoTwu'ffittr.'Sbawr. 

f EnrgnndyTand my ill-advised and nvwt «&.«&**&» "\»&i 
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the queen, who is by no means regent of France, nor has 
any claim whatever to be so, more especially now that my 
lord the king is in excellent health, and perfectly understands 
what is said to him !— To you I address my discourse, as to 
persons of power, dignity, and understanding, and, above all, 
of authority in the church, the supreme source and fount of 
all justice and law !— -and not to the poor and senseless people 
of this evilly disposed, bloodthirsty, and rebellious city of 
Paris, who Have been, are, and will be, in all ages and times, 
the same 1 These I exhort to listen with the greatest atten- 
tion and respect to the truths I have to deliver ; not because 
they are mine, but because they are those of God, the church, 
ana all my lords of the king's council, who, when I have 
done, will, I trust, avow what I have said to be their opinion. 
" I take, as my text, certain words which were formerly 
thundered in the ears of Cain, who, in my judgment, must 
have been a Parisian : ' Vox sanguinis jratrxs tui clamat ad 
me de terra V * The voice of thy "brother's blood calls to me 
for vengeance from the earth!' as I may translate it to the 
ignorant. Wot that my royal departed lord, Monsieur Louis 
of Orleans, was in anything the brother of so vile a scum, 
but he was the brother of my lord the king, who is deservedly, 
and not by any figure of speech, called ' France,'— of which 
country ye^in&bitants, Vy his gracious sufferance. Yet 
forasmuch as, but for your malignant aid and support, the 
Burgundian dared never have dreamed to shed that royal 
blood, I say unto you, O ye barbarous Parisians ! ' Vox san- 
guinis frairis tui clamat ad me de terra I ' And now I shall 
proceed to show, in good order, and with such logic as I trust 
shall not discredit those ancient and famous schools in which 
I acquired the use of reason, the damnable and heretical 
falsehoods contained in the proposition of Master John Petit, 
doctor of theology, or rather perverter of the same. After 
which I shall publish the anathema of my lord the Bishop of 
Paris and of his clergy duly consulted, with the pains and 
grievous penalties attached to a continued and obstinate 
pravity of belief in this matter. 

" I shall begin by proving, first, that it is not lawful to slay a 
tyrant ; next, that my lord the Duke of Orleans was not a 
tyrant ; and, thirdly, that the Duke of Burgundy is a traitarc* 
murtherer, tyrant, and enemy of the public peace, ^&&tel\V\% 
lawful to kill by any means, inasmuch, as oxu^ N«hets> ^Sbsst* 
are laws 23 any thins unlawful, and John of 1tas&xii&3 V*s 
set himself above all lawa, either human and tarim*: 1 
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"With these tests, and cm these coon ter- propositions, Perri- 
net le Clerc proceeded to deliver an harangue of no ordinary 
length. The scholastic oratory of the middle ages, without 
warmth and colouring, or natural sympathies, was but very 
ill calculated to produce effect on a popular audience. But 
the ignorance of the age made all science imposing, and the 
cloudy dialectics in which the learned wrapped their meaning 
greatly magnified its effects on the vulgar imagination. 
Ua tations from all sorts of authors, sacred nod profane, the 
Scriptures and the ancient poets, the evangelists and Ovid, 
the favourite classic of the schools, contributed to the awe of 
the rude and unlettered multitude. 

Having refuted Master John Petit's arguments in favour 
of tyrannicide by a series of pompous syllogisms, the scholar 
of the Sorbonne proceeded to discuss the second branch of 
his subject, and to prove that the Duke of Orleans had not 
been a tyrant. Defining tyranny to be the exercise of aa 
unjust authority, he proceeded to show that it waB impos- 
sible the Duke of Orleans could have been guilty of it, as he 
had never in any manner exceeded the prerogaHves of the 
erown of France in his administration of its powers. This 
he proved in an elaborate review of the principal acts of his 
short ascendency, .issiiiliny, (is ho went, the several charges 
of magic, and attempts on the life of the king, which were 
brought by the Burgundians against the Duke of Orleans. 
The exorbitant taxes levied by the duko he compared to 
the bunches of grapes gathered from a rich vineyard, to which 
the cultivator is justly entitled. And having at great length 
vindicated the memory of Louis of Orleans, he proceeded to 
the third branch of his subject — the accusation of tho Duke of 
Burgundy. 

And now the orator waxed eloquent. There was something 
congenial to the nature of Perrmet le Clerc in the anatomy 
and exposition of human depravity. And there was scarcely 
a crime of which humanity can be guilty which he did not l»y 
to the charge of John the Fearless. - The troubled murmur* 
of the people at the defacement of their idol rather increased 
than diminished the virulence of his invective. Their indig- 
nation gave renewed life and energy to the orator's abuse. It 
jeemed to please him, as it pleases the torturer who fears that 
his victim ia dead, to see a convulsion. EoWow the application 
of the engine ofsuffering. 
The career of the Duke of BuTgatvij (axift&W*Vd)Qn&K& 
Wope for the declamations of the Aimagn&c crcsfcot ■ "imi\»X\&% 
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with great exactness the manner of Cicero in his oration 
against Verres, he heaped accusation on accusation against 
him until the pile seemed to touch the skies and threaten to 
(all of its own weight. He took for a starting-point a circum- 
stance which befell the duke early in his career, when at the 
disastrous battle of Nicopolis he was taken prisoner by the 
Sultan Bajazet and his Turks. Bajazet was about to order 
him to be slain with the rest of his captives, when one of his 
astrologers saved the duke's life by declaring that, if he lived, 
he would work more mischief to Christendom than all the 
arms of the followers of the Prophet possibly could. Protest- 
ing against putting any faith in the words of an infidel 
Saracen, Perrinet asserted, and very truly, that the science 
of astrology was one of those which it did not require an im- 
plicit belief in the doctrines of the church to comprehend. 
And, inasmuch as the stars revealed themselves with fuller 
majesty and splendour in the dry hot heavens of the East, it 
must be allowed that the infidel professors of the art had an 
advantage over their brethren of the West. At all events, the 
orator declared that this prophecy was come very exactly true, 
and that neither Bajazet nor Tamerlane, the destroyer, nor 
the antichrist, Mahomet himself, had ever caused so much 
damage and shame to Christendom as John of Burgundy ! 

During the delivery of this harangue, Owen's attention was 
not unfrequently distracted by observing its effect on the 
persons immediately around him. Roman de la Rose listened 
with the smiling incredulous look of a man who has made up 
his mind not to be convinced by anything he hears. The 
knit brows, the fierce though low-toned and short derisive 
laughs of Renaud Caboche — the manner in which he kept 
clutching the hilt of his dagger— revealed the vehement 
workings of partisan feelings in his breast. But the mendi- 
cant was the most remarkable : with the utmost outward cool- 
ness, and with a smile that never once left his stern and 
uncongenial lips, Owen could not but read in his single eye 
an expression of hatred and contempt so utter that it was 
wonderful how he could restrain himself from more open 
manifestations. 

But when the orator wound up his long discourse with a 

detail of the miseries and humiliations inflicted on Franca lyf. 

the civil war, which he ascribed altogether to W& «aft»SaaGk 

and cruelty of the Duke of Burgundy — when "he dft^ax^^aX. 

be continued obstinately to reject all term* o£ pewse, wA ^* 

Mecretiy allying himself with the hereditary enem\e* o* ^ 
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French name — the patience of the beggar seemed almost ex. 
hauated. It was evident that this part of the harangue pro- 
duced a great effect npon the people ; and this perhaps more 
than the accusation itself disturbed aim. 

A more unpopular charge could not be brought against a 
ruler, at a period when the mass of the people suffered woes 
so intense from the continuance of the civil war, The mendi- 
cant gazed restlessly around, and Owen heard him mutter 
several times to himself, " He will not come ! — and this ac- 
cursed scholar's lies will pass for gospel ! " 

Whatever portent be expected, none appeared, and Perrinet 
le Clerc mounted, without interruption, to the climax of his 
oration. " These are the reasons," he exclaimed, " whieh 
authorize me to declare the Duke of Burgundy a traitor, a 
liar, and a murtherer ! and, what is worse than any or all, a 
schismatic and obstinate heretic, inasmuch as he persists in 
maintaining aud avouching the damnable errors of John Petit, 
the which I have proved them by argument to be, and my lord 
the Bishop of Paris and his clergy, by authority. Whorefore 
I am commanded to inform ye, O ye bloodthirsty men of 
Paris, that whoever, after the solemn utterance of this ena- 
ibemn. shall dare to believe, or put any manner of faith in the 
doctrine of John Petit, falsely ciilleJ doctor of theology — 
Or shall lend the slightest aid, even so far as a good ivish, in 
his most secret heart, to the cause of the schismatic tyrant 
and murtherer, his supporter, incurs all the penalties of ex- 
communication and spiritual death denounced in the boll of 
our lord the Pope, whieh will be forthwith read to all who 
listen by_ my lord the Archbishop and Duke of Rheimsl 
After which, all men of good disposition will sincerely join my 
lord the constable in the renewal of the oath which ho makes 
every year upon this dismal day, to avenge that worst of mur- 
ders since the time of Cain ! And, hark, indeed it is time 
that the blood of Monsieur Louis of Orleans were avenged, 
since even inanimate things join in its cry ! The bells of this 
holy pile, founded by his famous ancestor, Philip Augustus, 
yell aloud J — It is the Clamor ad Denm ! " 

The orator concluded with these words, and by a previously 
arranged and very effective coup-de-theitro, the bells of Notre 
j)ame suddenly burst into the discordant and dolorous peal 
known by that designation throughout Chriateivdom, 
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It is scarcely possible, at this period, to conceive the effect of 
the menace included in the orator's announcement, that a bull 
of excommunication would be read against all the followers 
and favourers of the Duke of Burgundy! The universal 
consternation which the tidings spread, revealed, indeed, the 
extent of his popularity, but snowed that the action of fears, 
so vague and mighty as those evoked, might greatly endanger 
its influence. 

The populace came to this enforced meeting with their 
rulers probably in no slight dread of some physical chastise- 
ment, which they had no longer the means to resist. But the 
doom now threatened was of a more terrific character. It 
took away the last hope of the oppressed and miserable. The 
rites of baptism, marriage, and even of burial, were refused to 
all labouring under such a malediction, and those who pe- 
rished after having incurred its penalties were supposed to 
pass at once and irremediably into the fiery gulf. 

Even the lively Roman de la Hose turned pale, and Benaud 
Caboche looked with an aghast expression at the mendicant. 
In his agitation the latter forgot who might overhear him, 
and muttered in reply, " God** saints! I know not wherefore, 
but never until now did Hueline fail in her promise ! — and she 
pledged herself to find some scholar of sufficient skill to refute 
this sophist, and desperate enough to venture life itself on the 
cast!" 

" If Hueline promised, she will perform ! " replied the young 
man, vehemently. " And she looks too deeply into men's 
souls to have chosen a craven ! But, if they utter this curse 
upon us, how may we lift our arms against it P " 

" Even by raising them ! — tut, boy, a curse is only a word, 
and a word is only a sound! " replied the mendicant, with a 
smile of contempt, which showed that superstitious fears were 
not those that possessed him at least. 

The name of Hueline was what chiefly struck Owen in this 

discourse, which he overheard, remembering the connection. a£ 

a similar one with the eulogiuma of the imnatrAlSja^ & 

Scots. But he had no time to pursue the bjabocmAagni* KV«t 

murmur passed like a sullen wind over the imol&taita %a «*& 

communicated to another the apprehension ^w\uft\i V^^ 
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every heart. Then tie shrieks of women were audible, 
mingled with the cries of children, and a deep under-bass of 
groans and lamentations among the male partoi the audience. 
If an instant and unsparing massacre had been denounced, 
the consternation could not have been greater! Finally, in- 
fected by each other's dismay and the workings of superstitious 
terror to a pitch of insanity, the whole mass threw itself gro- 
velling on tlie pavement of the parvis, and, with outstretched 
hands and streaming eyes, joined in one universal cry of 
" Mercy, mercy ! " 

At this moment it waa observable that the king made a 
feeble movement as if to rise in his chair, but the chancellor 
restrained him with words and gestures which seemed to sa- 
tisfy the unhappy prince. He nodded with a look of vacant 
intelligence, and those who were near enough heard him mur- 
mur, as if to himself, " Ay, ny, they must be frightened to b9 
kept in any order ! My poor Parisians understand nothing 
but blows." 

The Archbishop of Rheims had meanwhile risen, and in 
this respectful attitude received an enormous parchment, 
folded in the form of a letter, with the massive leaden seal 
upon it whence such instruments derive the designation of 
boules, or bulls, and which waH handed to him by the trea- 
surer of the cathedral. With all the submission evinced by 
the populace, and the comforting presence of his powerful 
allies, the prelate was obviously but ill at ease in his task. 
His hands trembled nervously and his lips grew very white, 
as he elevated the document over his mitre, and then, re- 
verentially kissing it, he opened the folds as slowly and 
quiveringly as if be were about to let forth the lightnings. 
The cries for mercy thickened into a deafening and frantic 



:, which the orator of the Sorbonne seemed t 



enjoy. 



Certainly there was something of sneering and bitter satis- 
faction in hia visage, and he folded his arms as if to show 
more emphatically, in his own calmness, contempt for the 
terrors he had so large a share in inflicting. 

The archbishop resumed his courage, after clearing his throat 
with repeated hems, during which an officer of his train com- 
manded silence, in a loud official voice, which was echoed in a 
Jrind of thunder by the knights and armed burghers below. 
The prehte then read the bull by which, the Parisians under- 
stood that the Uuie of Burgundy unA a\\ -w\w towsnA^Bsa, 
however secretly, were excommunicatel b»& hsw.'(Whs»!0™*&, 
coording to the moat dreadful forms v<V\c\v ectWsMofcs*. 
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Tath. could devise. As the bull was, of course, in Latin, 
le multitude could only comprehend, in general, that the 
Hiding of those loag sonorous sentences deprived them of 
f the tew distinctions which remained to separate them from 
tie beasts of the field. During this ceremony the bells of 
lotre Dame continued the gloomy chime of the Clamor ad 
)eum. The Armagnacs all uncovered their heads, and Owen, 
ending to his saddle-bows, murmured a devout paternoster, 
> avert any possible share of the malediction from himself. 
l few moments of agitated silence followed the awful Amen 
dth which the Bishop of Paris and his clergy ratified the 
Dndemnation of their flock, or at least of such portion as 
ersisted in their Burgundian heresies. 

Owen was almost the first to raise his head again, and his 
ye reverting to the scholar of the Sorbonne's pulpit, under 
uidance of a triumphant cry from Renaud Caboche, he per- 
eived that a third person had mounted the gibbet, unobserved 
a the general absorption. Even the executioner had no eyes 
or him, he was so busily engaged in his prayers. But Owen's 
uriosity was so strongly excited by Benaud's exclamation of 

'Tis he! Hueline's scholar 1" that it was instantly riveted 
n the stranger. 

He was apparently a young man, of remarkably graceful 
erson, in the garb or a class of students known in Paris by 
he name of "Poor Scholars ;" and who were so in reality, for 
bey earned the means of instruction and existence by mendi- 
ancy. He wore a long grey mantle and hood, which almost 
oncealed his features; and a pouch, hanging at his girdle 
jt the reception of charitable contributions, confessed this 
oholastic pauperism. 

** Messire Perrinet ! " the stranger said, soliciting the atten- 
ion of the orator of the Sorbonne by tapping him on the 
boulder, "you are here to defend the anathema of Master 
ohn Petit against all gainsay ers ! If you are not, as some 
Ave made bold to say, the mere mouthpiece and puppet of 
lore learned men who do not care to appear in the matter, 
aving already argued on the contrary side to general con- 
iction — let me have hearing ! — let me have hearing, and I 
rill prove as clearly as that the light of heaven illumines all 
»ut the blind, that, far from being an heretical error, this 
aesis of Master John Fetit ia the most holy, jual, toiA *&&(&%• 
arr of doctrines ! " 

The electric effect of theae bold woTda and cotv£tchv^\ot\ 
i scarcely be credited, eFen orx so impreBaionaXAe * \&&&*& 

n 
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as that of Paris lias in nil ages been. like a million waves 
moved upward by one sweep of the wind, the whole mass 
arose from their kneeling posture, and deafening shouts re- 
sounded on every hand, "Hear him, hear the poor scholar I 
— It is not heresy — he will prove it! — the poor scholar will 
prove it I " 

The voice of the poor scholar was rather sweet and musical 
than powerful, yet every v, atd wliirli he uMered \\a.~. di. j tiijf-!!y 
heard over tlie « L de WMOVSe, in the hush of curiosity which 
followed this outburst. 

"Tea, my brothere, I will prove it!" he continued, un- 
shaken by the geuer;il ^hre uf Lisiiinisbmcnt with which the 
Armngnitcs gazed at him. " But first, in the name of tho 
chnrch and of our deceased father, Pope Urban V. — now 
nearly a hundred years rejoicing amonj; the els-et — I protest 
against this shameful misuse of his bull, fulminated against 
the robbers and free companies who ravaged France in the 
time of the unfortunate John of Cressy ! Which of your 
subtlest doctors will dare n> nii>iuiiiiii that it is a sentence of 
eseommuni cation nn the adherents of the Duke of Burgundy 
— TinleBS it was also a prophecy t" 

With the people, it is always more dangerous to fail in a 
triek than in any fair procedure. Tho Parisian populace, 
changeable in its moods as the shadows and lights on a field 
of corn on a breezy day, passed insirmtly fwm the extremity o£ 
terror to derision and even defiance. A yell of scorn, mingled 
with laughter and confused outcries, shook the air at this 
revelation . 

" Aha, messire ! said I not so P Has Huilino failed to your 
trust P" exclaimed Eenaud, turning exultingly to the mendi- 

" No, no! — hut who is this beardless scholar that dares 
thus take Danger by the gorget t" said the latter, stretching 
himself forward, and gazing with such intense anxiety that 
he pushed the leaden covering from his supposed lost eye, 
ana disclosed the fact that he still possessed it. 

Perrinet le Clerc meanwhile turned in great surprise to 

survey his unexpected antagonist. But the hood, which he 

wore unusually low, concealed all but the general outline of a 

noble and very handsome physiognomy, somewhat brown in 

the complexion, but glowing with a fiery paleness, like that 

of flames in eanHght, with tho fervour e.c.4 evatetmsfa of the 

*pirit within. The depth, and spariiVe o? tea eses. teaitasi. 

then* hue* doubtful, like those oE a dark, ^ake TouM* Sua fa*** 
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my sky ; bat the raven glossiness of the long curling hair, 
rhich flowed from beneath bis hood, and of his eyelashes, 
lade it probable that the orbs they shaded were also black. 
Seardless he was, in truth, but for a slight moustache which 
efined his finely cut and haughty upper lip, and which struck 
terrinet to be artificial almost as soon as he beheld it. 

After a puzzled pause, the orator's vanity supplied him with 
n explanation of this apparition. He knew that his idle and 
rofligate career induced many of his companions to believe 
bat it was impossible he could be master of the learning ne- 
essary to the office he had assumed. He thought that a 
rick was devised by them to strip him of his borrowed plumes 
nd expose him to the ridicule of the assembly. His pride 
nd audacity were instantly roused by the attempt, and, with 
n ironical smile and a glance at the rope dangling over the 
ostrum, he bade his opponent welcome. 

The distinguished audience on the platform were so com- 
letely taken by surprise, that no one offered any opposition, 
dl were aware of the unlimited privileges claimed by the 
Tniversity, and of its attachment to the jBurgundian cause, 
ts chiefs would be certain, it was thought, to interpose with 
igour on behalf of one whom they had probably selected to 
titer their sentiments. The populace would as certainly side 
ith the University, and a dangerous tumult might arise. 
Coreover, it seemed such a demonstration of weakness to 
aftue to hear the arguments which might be alleged against 
leir view of the case, that, even without the apprehension of 

popular sedition, the Armagnac leaders would have been 
nzzled how to interfere. The constable himself, who was 
ell pleased with Perrinet's oration, imagined it would not be 
Ifficult for him to crush so young an antagonist ; and it was 
fter consulting the eyes of this dignitary that the Bishop of 
aris arose, and, with an air of great impartiality, declared 
lat he was perfectly willing to hear any defence that could 
3 offered on behalf of the Duke of Burgundy, satisfied that 
le hearers would be the more convinced of the fallacy and 
sresy of the proposition which he had so murthorously main- 
lined. But, for what regarded the mendicant scholar's pro- 
»t on the promulgation of the bull of Pope Urban against 
tat felonious duke and his adherents, himself, in the name of 
le clergy of Paris, and of the universal church, VniototfA , 0&a 
xjple of Paris that nothing could be more fit and ^xo^et >foa?&. 

use on the present occasion. The edicts of the wg^cos&fcs 
•e not like those of the temporal power, but^exc ot tfwsyasa 

H 2 
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and unrepealable efficacy! And never, since the creation 
man, were there known blacker traitors, robbers, murderers, 
and ineendiaiies, thau Buie John of Burgundy and lus ad- 
herents ! 

Sounds like the whistling and rising roar of wind and era 
when a storm is coining followed this admission of the unfair 
use made of au antiquated thunderbolt. Owen himself was 
already, nguinst his puliticiil views, enlisted by his feelings on 
the side of the stronger. There was much in the slavish tone 
of the maxims inculcated by the scholar of the Sorbonne which 
fiilcndcJ his free mountain notions. The Celtic clanship was 
a rery different thing to the feudal vassalage. The Jatter was 
in fact the submission of a conquered people to the conquerors ; 
the former, of children to a father. The enhte of the 
stranger, though of a new kind to Owen Tudor, beiri£ nitijo; 
moral than physical, could not fail farther to interest one of 
his daring character. 

The poor scholar accordingly commenced his harangue, iu 
the midst of a general stillness, while Perrinet listened with a 
contemptuous smile. But his demeanour was very different 
to liis antagonist's, for, after a deep obeisance to the king, he 
turned to too people ! This unwonted respect completed lists 
popularity. The air was rent wiih a universal shout of " Noel! 
Noel!" — the joyful cry of the Parisians, who compared every 
thing good to the festivities of Christmas. But the garb-of 
the poor scholar at once established a magical sympathy be- 
tween him and the people. They perceived that he was one 
of themselves, : 

This impression was soon confirmed. At first, indeed, 
when he surveyed the immense mass of his expectant audi- 
ence, the young orator seemed to suffer under a degree of 
timidity. But it wore off rapidly, and in a few moments his 
exquisitely clear and musical voice was audible to the remotest 
parts of Notre Dame. 

" The Clamor ad Deum, ye call it !— the uproar of these 
bells that tingles like light against the vaults of heaven !" he 
exclaimed. " O ye bells of Notre Dame ! sweet and melan- 
choly voices of this vast pile, whose walls are misty with the 
sighs of ages ! — shall I tell ye wherefore indeed ye should 
clamour to the skies V Yea, sirs ! the earth should cry aloud 
to its God for vengeance, not for the injuries inflicted on one 
man, but on ail humanity ! It is the cr^ o? tV-j Vtov\\tt,Cain 
of power I It is man who shrieks to 11cm ei\ Sot ywMten Wgtart, 
■h's brother man I It is these wrongci twi&^w^ciT&v* 8 * 
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who demand justice on your heads, ye few, ye cruel few -■ 
This is the true Clamor ad Deum, which let all the earti 
echo ! Let the mountain and valley alike ring with the cry, 
and God will hear it, far as he sits above us enthroned in 
the purple light ! Therefore I take as my text the words ot 
the Psalmist — 'Quousque, DomineJ' How long, O Lord, in- 
deed ! — for we cannot much longer endure our miseries !" 

Having thus skilfully destroyed even the effect of the do- 
lorous chime, the poor scholar proceeded in the division of his 
subject, according to the customary form of orators in that 
age ; but something new and extraordinary was soon discerned 
in its evolvement even by the rudest of that half-savage 
populace. 

" I will not follow you, Master Perrinet le Clerc, in your 
illogical manner of attacking when you should have de- 
fended !" he said. " It was not your business to prove that 
my lord the Duke of Burgundy is a tyrant, but that my late 
lord the Duke of Orleans was not one ! Neither would, that 
have mattered much to the point in dispute if you had proved 
that it is not lawful to slay or depose a tyrant—which I affirm 
that it is, and will maintain against the thunder itself! — for 
then should I know that the wielder is tyrant of the universe 
as ye are tyrants of the earth ; a blasphemy that until then I 
wifi not believe ! But you shall not draw from my premises 
what I contentedly do from yours ; for, if it be not lawful to 
slay or depose a tyrant, and my lord the Duke of Burgundy 
is one, why do ye urge the king and nobles of France to these 
enterprises against him P But I will prove the proposition is 
true, and that it doth in no way affect my lord, Duke John 
the Fearless !" 

Perrinet le Clerc gnawed his lips and waxed livid with shame 
and anger on finding himself thus fairly enmeshed in his own 
argument, which a shout of laughter from the sharp-witted 
Parisians convinced him was fully perceived. 
• " Nay, Master Perrinet !" continued the young orator, "ra- 
ther rejoice than be ashamed, if I confute your pernicious 
•«_i.:«~~. i wky- ok^wia uie cnuaren or bcIbuoc i<»i»o\it» to up- 
hold the supremacy of force over reason — of matter over 
xnindP What insolent supremacy do not these nobles and 
Ju^Uj/iCf he sword usurp over wisdom and virtue, the only real 
gard the professoWotlfantateiH^ #"** ^tSf 

own, and the race of the destroyers will soonbe taftsoje&A 

After this apostrophe, the Burgundiaa otatot Te\»\vrstfA\» 
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the topic which he had announced he should in ti>o first plaw 
discufs. "Ah, noble Duke John, well named the Fearless ! 
much need hare I now of some spark of thy fiery spirit to 
animate me !" he exclaimed, gazing up at the proposition 
jiailcd to the gibbet. " I, tint am to show the lawfulness of 
destroying tyrants in the presence of nearly all the worst of 
those under whose sway onr miserable land is perishing ! For, 
among ye all, Arinagnac knights and nobles ! which of ye is 
not red with the blood of France, or glittering in her spoils? 
"Which of ye hath not the widow's curse on your heads, tbe 
orphan's shrieks pealing to Heaven against ye V Cruel men ! 
ye have never forgotten that ye are the conquerors, and that 
we are the conquered ; that ye are Franks, and we are Gauls I 
It is therefore that the poor commonalty of France compas- 
sionate her miseries, while in all ages ye have exulted in the 
bloody revelry of her ruin I Alas, we are the children of the 
(Ii.-i'ImU- land— she is our mother ! To yon sho is only a rich 
and defenceless prey." 

The nobles and kui-Iii'. pMKAt seized at eaeh other in 
mute and indignant surprise, while the people responded 
around in strange murmurs. Often had the populace of 
Paris listened to the ravings of their partisan demagogues, 
but never to so general a doctrine as this, n huh i et Hushed 
like conviction on everj' heart ! Owen himself — a son of the 
conquered— felt a thrill glide through his veina. It was a 
vanquished people — and no longer a mean and despised 
populace, with which he was called upon to sympathize. 
Such is the magic of the human voice when it speaks in 
earnestness ; it gives an impression of truth to the wildest 
utterances ! 

" But why should I accuse ye of tyranny, tyrants P " con- 
tinued the audacious orator. "Your anxiety to defend its 
cause, to persuade men that its crimes should not be punished 
-confess a consciousness which needs not accusation ! And 



_ ..j, the nrst tree motion < . . 
of his eye beneath your strokes, assert the thesis ye condemn 
with the irrefragable logic of nature t Trample it, crush it, 
heap mountains on it as ye do, and have, and shall, still tjy» 
eternal hatred survives, dceu elowiaKiEuJha^fla^iupij gnl ji 
rtrronr earth I When, I know not 1 But^e&qdMlleomi)! 
Jne patieuee, neither of Heaven noi at -man, W» tot m\ 
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Bat why should I prophesy woes P Are there not enow at 
hand P Let the times to come fulfil themselves ! 

" If I have fallen asleep on the shores of the unknown ; if 
from the murmurings of its ocean I have shaped voices of 
clear and dreadful utterance, not on thy head, unhappy king, 
fall the vengeance due ! Already the angel of wrath has 
emptied his vials on it ! What fate more terrible than thine, 
O king ! to hang for ever enchained over the fathomless abyss 
of madness, or plunged in its roaring chaos P Let us weep, 
brothers ! The people are tender-hearted as women ; let us 
weep for our unhappy king ! And do they accuse us and our 
generous duke, Burgundians, whose eyes are streaming thus, 
of working our king to madness by spells and horrible incan- 
tations P Say ye that the mediciner, Jean de Troye, be- 
witched him with charmed drugs, at the instigation of the 
royal John P My friends, Jean de Troye bewitched him only 
by telling him the truth, for our king loves the people ; and we 
of Burgundy most of all require him to be sane, for he hatlf 
ever preferred us when he was so ! Well he knew that the 
House of Orleans had conspired his destruction and the 
seizure of his crown, and that they will never rest until they 
have effected it, or are themselves destroyed ! Ancient pro- 
phecies assure it ! and never did John of Burgundy prove 
himself a truer kinsman and subject than when he slew the 
traitor who was so near to our king's heart only to strike it 
more securely ! 

" Perrinet ! you define tyranny to be the unlawful exercise 
of the king's authority : you say that Monsieur Louis of 
Orleans was justly entitled to exercise it when my lord the 
king was indisposed, and his son of such tender years ! But 
if ye ask me for a definition of tyranny — I say, look round on 
franco ! It is written in gory hieroglyphs throughout her 
length and breadth ! And it was the rule of the Duke of 
Orleans that brought us to this pass ; or deem ye that, when 
the convulsions of agony toss the coverings from the sick 
man's sores, it is the exposure which causes his suffering ! 
Doth it not rather lay them open to the chirurgeon's healing 
■eye. But ye will have none of him ! The robbers who de- 
spoiled the traveller are to have the care of his wounds, and 
for cooling unguents to pour poison and vitriol into them ! 

" It is thus they argue who reject the Duke of Bur^und^* 
and turn to the Armagnaca for succour to France \ \tf*3t %fc» 
her now!— to what a condition have they "brou^akVetX ^x 
every hand a knife ia bared against a bxotW* \sws*sfc\ "^ 
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every heart, as in a witch's caldron, Beethe wrath, fear, ven- 
geance, and despair! An insupportable sclie is in everjrsonll 
All have cither lost — or fear to lose — nil ! And, while we 
thus mangle and rend one another, in the distance couches 
the leopard of England I — the leopard whose claws have so 
often streamed with our blood ! Ah, madmen I— nay, I 
honour ye too much with that title — ye have not the excuse 
of madness! Ono consolation only remains to us! — This 
grisly beast will avenge us, the oppressed and miserable com- 
monalty of France ! We perish, but our destroyers perish 
with us!" 

After this startling exordium, the Eurgundian orator pro- 
ceeded with his harangue in a more regular manner, com- 
mencing with his promised defence of the thesis of Master 
John Petit. Whether that learned doctor's proposition is tare- 
ality so damnable and heretical as it was declared by the scholar 
of the Sorbonuc, we leave to the casuists ; but never was the 
^raud argument which the dagger of Brutus practically en- 
forced, more eloquently expounded and maintained, than by 
this mendicant scholar! His inspiration was drawn, it might 
be, from remote wells of antiquity, or he was possibly one of 
those lofty eminences of intellect which catch the tight long 
be fi .n'e (lie lower regions of earth sire illuminated ; hut rarely, 
nntil then, had the Parisians listened io an eloquence at once 
so popular iinil mis^uiiieeiilly p'jctieal, so fraught with antique 
learning, vivified by (he lire of a natai-al enthusiasm — a fervid 
tenderness and generosity of spirit, which poured its pathetic 
glory over oil it touched. 

It was the overflow of a sublime and daring reverv, as yet 
meditated only bv a few of the capacious minds of the age — 
an assault on feudality itself! The populations of the middle 
ages suffered under al! Ilie complicated miseries of tyranny, 
without knowing it by that name. They hnd formed no ab- 
stract idea of it from their actual miseries and beastlike sub- 
jection, imputing their sufferings nt various periods to the 
various factions which more immediately inflicted them— 
which governed ! But the broad glance of the poor scholar's 
■id- ''■ ■■;■ iv as i:iii!eii " ;'. li a -:n_;iiLi' power of personify in c{ und 
grouping, under striking lights, the most abstract conceptions.. 
His discourse might have Deen styled an ancient " Bights of 
Man," expounded with the warmth and passion of a poet and 
of a partisan — the disdain and batted o£ intellect oppressed 
bypowerl The light of a future ago aeemec. ^\nA, W * 
brief period, over the dark and brufcb. TsraJJafcaft*. "^*fc 
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generalized their particular wrongs and Bufferings, enlight- 
ened by an orator who seemed familiar with the forms of the 
wide and all-embracing tyranny of the feudal government, 
and comprehended that it was a system, and not a faction 
merely, that crushed them into the dust ! 

The contrast between natural and studied eloquence has 
seldom been more vividly displayed than on this occasion. 
Perrinet le Clerc's cold and elaborate catalogue of the woes 
which he ascribed to the ambition of the Duke of Burgundy, 
faded into colourlessness in contrast with the terrific pictures 
raised by the imagination of the new artist, of woes which he 
ascribed to the tyranny of the Armagnacs. Yet they scarcely 
exceeded the actual state of things in a country abandoned 
as a prey to every lawlessness, burdened by insupportable 
taxes, ravaged within and without ! But, miserable as they 
were, until then the people seemed never to have felt such 
pity for themselves, or to nave known how pitiable they were ! 

The cruelty and injustice of the feudal dominion had pro- 
bably been experienced in some bitter sort by the orator, 
individually. But few of all the multitude had not suffered 
under its barbarous sway in some manner. The lands, the 
seas, the rivers, the gates of cities, the very heavens them- 
selves seemed to belong to the ruling classes of France, so 
extensive and insatiable were the rights to which they pre- 
tended ! With what quivering hearts, and flushing cheeks, 
and fiercely sparkling eyes, aid the multitude follow those 
words of burning wrath and indignation in which the poor 
scholar delineated their deplorable condition ! 

But the orator showed himself indeed too far beyond his 
age, when, in heightening his effects by contrast, he gave 
uttc»*xu*p, to a vision of the happiness and loveliness of liberty ! 
Beautiful, in trutn, — axoro bp/mtiful than the noblest dream of 
antiquity, — was that early inspiration uf -th* divine frenzy 
whicn, in so many ages, has animated the loftier spirits of tho 
world. Liberty, equality, fraternity! — words which have 
moved the earth — were not on the lipa, T»u.t th«y were in the 
essence of the splendid dream which the young orator a»o- 
coursed inglowing poetry to that strange, but fascinated au- 
dience I The golden aee of the world returned— the spell of 
eloquence made paradise breathe around — and the dark, 
unwholesome parvis of Notre Dame, choked in with nasto* 
streets and towering roofs, vanished in Borne TMaw^swa 
radiance! 
Neither Armagnac nor Burgnndian \ia& mxH&L Tfcfcasfc* ^ 
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rejoice, for a time, in thin effusion. The people felt fiiat their 



?0]llO ft 
rthly I 



which he gave to the tumultuous and sorrowful passions he 
hiiJ excited. He declared that alone, of alt tho princes of 
France, the Duke of Burgundy had the public good at heart, 
and was determined hi abolish tho oppressions and iniquities 
under which the people p-oaned. Tic needed but the power 
of which he had been unjustly deprived ! Ever had he been 
the friend of the poor and oppressed; — his hotel, in Paris, 
had always been their refuge, as his court was still, at Dijon ! 
They could not hare forgotten how he had always lent a 
favourable ear to any arguments addressed to him by tho i-liiot's 
of the commonalty; and, above all, to those of Jean de Troye, 
that virtuous leader, who abolished the octroi on provi*' '■:■.>■ en- 
tering Paris, and had nigh obtained the royal signature to a 
decree mating all men free alike throughout the countries of 

The mention of this name produced a singular effect among 
the populace. Sighs and murmura were audibly mingled, for 

it was '.'■nc w liieh pi-os-o^cil m mil John l: op miosis and soul imcnE.*. 
Jean do Troye had always been the least popular of the de- 
3 h who dial' 



„aishodthe 
Paris, in the year of grace 1413. He was hated by the monks 
and priests in general, who had great influence with the 
people — donbtlesB for some good reason! The Burgundian 
nobles and knights liked him but little better than those of 
the Armagnac taction. In the brief duration of his power he 
had managed to offend all parties of the oppressors. 

The poor scholar paused during this interruption, and there 
was something of contempt in the expression of nuiuakwt&fc, 
for a moment, darkened fcia countenance, and shadowed the 

light of ita BiitlmsiiiBrn. 

" Let ns speak no more of Jean ie Troye, then, since ye 
hare not yet learned to lov» ttose better who serve than those 
who flatter J™' " tB continued, mournfully. " Ah, Parisians, 
,aiu, fickle, heartless nation! when will ye learn that first 
" lesson of men deserving to be freeP No more of this, nei- 
ther ! — Let us apeak of the Duke of Burgundy ! — But first, 
tell me, are you satisfied or not that it is lawful to destroy 
tyrants, since how else can tyranny be destroyed P " 
2%& deafening " Yea, messire l" Vnich. re^tvei, ■maJe many 
of the Armagn&c chiefs and counsellor sto.il feom'iie'n wwa 
'a alarm. 
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"Why, then, need I defend Duke John on the charge of 
murther and assassination brought against him for the death 
of the Duke of Orleans P" continued the orator — and yet hur- 
riedly, as if the subject were little pleasing to himself. " He 
perished by a iust doom — for he governed, and we were 
miserable ! And do men humbly inquire of the wolf in what 
trap he will be pleased to fall, by what arrow he will be 
pierced, from what lurking-place we must dart the javelin P 
He perished ! — let him pass away among the shadows of his 
ancestors ! — what is there of marvellous about him or his fate? 
All of them are bathed either in their own gore or in the gore 
they hare shed ! The fiends will note nothing singular in the 
apparition of Louis of Orleans ! When was it otherwise with 
any of the race of our kings— of our destroyers, rather P — And 
sayert thou, Perrinet, mat it is heresy to §lay tyrants P 
"Which of ye, ye hideous kings, is not eternally slain by the 
justice of God P" 

And the orator Btretched his arms in an attitude which 
seemed almost to give life to the crowned statuary over the 
cathedral gates — to compel them before him in the dark shadows 
of their guilt — for it was growing towards dusk, and their dia- 
dems glowed golden while their forms were sinking fast into 
obscurity. 

" Is it thou, Clovis, founder of the monarchy ! whose regal 
robes are dyed bo deeply in a brother's blood P — Or thou, 
Hugh Capet ! ungrateful usurper of thy master's seat P— Or 
thou, Philip Augustus ! who didst wring from the consuming 
heart of Jacques de Molay the curse which will in times to 
come consume thy race P Towers of the Temple, will ye not 
yet behold itP — Heresy to Blay tyrants, Perrinet! — Why, 
then, David, that slew the boasting giant ! — Deborah, that 
betrayed Sisera (ah, treason indeed, when death wooed with 
the accents of love !) — Judith, that slew Holofernes, were 
heretics ! — When hath the church called them «n P 

■« TTaoi* ma T smjMia-rrvn^ -rwiie* oi the hangman of Paris ! 
thou mere result of oppression, half idiot, half wolf!" con- 
tinued the poor scholar, turning to the hideous attendant of 
Capeluche, " Wherefore didst thou receive thi« ««-*• v r thine f 
IaS aittllj '*■ — "•J~ xt > peruuance, jl know !— -Because thy 
S^m? WM ^t wiring and untended, in this great 
^l^ a8a ^t C 7^ ln ^ e r ods! Because thou ^t\^ 
%£^L7?£ Mooned, body and mm*, «&&* <&* 

«w* m the Place de (We » whither she Mi^4\ 
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■hriek for mercy on thy father, condemned to the boiling cal- 
iron as a coiner of false moneys ! — Thus wcrt thou tlirown by 
i rough wave on the flinty shores of the world ! Like an ill- , 
nhiit-ed live hast thou grown — notched and deformed alike in 
body and in soul! And for the crimes which thy untaught 
Bid brutalized nature will lead thee to commit — even for what 
themselves have done! — some day they will hang, or burn, 01 
boil, or stone thee out of existence ! Is this justice, Loup- 
,;arou t " 

The varlet's countenance worked strangely during this 
iddress; and a vague terror crossed the minds of the more 
reflecting portion of the spectators, who for the first time 
aw, as when the spirit of SrMtiCfl moved over chaos, the in- 
llueuce of mind on matter! The impression was deepened 
iv hen, closing hia fanglike teeth, the variet muttered, with the 
mtuilivc leap of savage thought, " Vengeance!" 

" Vengeance, ay! — hut on whom, if not on the oppressors, 
—and who are they?" continued the poor scholar, and he . 
paused an instant, while n eoiifused murmur floated darkly 
among the crowd. " The Armagnacs, the Armagnacs ! the 
accursed Gascons! — The Duke of Burgundy loves the 

" Yea, he doth, he doth ! — the Duke of Burgundy loves 
the pvi.ipl[? !'' exclaimed i lie impassioned orator. " Ever hath 
lie taeaafled himself with your wrongs — tout righta ! All, 
he loves lis — the royal, the valiant, the fearless John, he loves 
us! What hath he not done to show it! — He hath not 
spared us even liis own blood — the blood of the tyrant 
Orleans ! And do ye dare to tell ns, Armagnacs, that he 
sides with the destroyers of France, the everlasting enemies of 
our name, the extinguishers of our glory, the English P Never, 
never, never believe it, Parisians ! — He thirsts but for the 
moment when, with all the power of France arrayed — breast 
with breast — brother with brother — we shall stand against 
those tierce lsiauucio, —J P mve that we are — not their equals, 
but their masters ! 

" Cruel England ! remorseless nation ! that, restless and 
d i« 8g» t » nta ii sven as the waves that howl around thy shore I 
seekest to make all oxneriauo™; — r™-»-*w >■&■._ 
though* have gone forih and will not let men umel-Bt, 
leave ns, leave us our peaceful dances under the verdant 
riZtnutUonr radiant wines! What need we with thy 
gloomy aspirations, that climb the stars onjj ™.™ s i* n ' 1 ™^| 
ntolerable vacancy ? Leave m to repose, fere i» «* "^ w 
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thy armies marches Thought, the foe of slumber ! — We should 
•lumber, friends ! — We are all men, but slaves ! This strange 
light shall not come among us to dispel the phantasmagoria 
wherewith our masters have peopled the heavens themselves 
with terrors! Alas, even those perchance among us who 
deem they behold the light of a coming day, have but gazed 
so intently on the sun of the past, that we behold a mimicry 
of his glory in the darkness !' 

The mention of the name of Wicliff, with such a close, pro- 
duced a very unfavourable effect for the orator, not only with 
the Armagnae ecclesiastics, but with the doctors of the Bur- 
gundian University. The poor scholar continued without 
appearing to notice the circumstance. 

" But I was to speak of the Duke of Burgundy — let me 
speak! It is true that at the battle of Kicopolis, then 
scarcely in the earliest summer of manhood, he did the work 
of autumn ; and, insensible with wounds, was made the pri- 
soner of the infidel ! It is true that, gazing on his powerful 
brows, shadowed with fate, the Turkish astrologer preserved 
him by predicting that more damage should happen through 
his life, than death, to Christendom ! But are we to believe 
that the Spirit of God inspired a false pagan, unless it were to 
the confusion of his raceP The Saracen saved John the 
Fearless, but to the destruction of his own kind ; for he hath 
sworn that, as soon as he has calmed our dissensions, he will 
undertake a warlike pilgrimage to Jerusalem, to redeem the 
Holy Sepulchre, with such of the princes of Europe as love 
glory better than their beds ! Our Lady and our dear Lord 
inspired the astrologer of the Turks to save him — and to this 
end ! But, for the English, my lord intends only shame and 
vengeance to them, for the disasters and rum they have 
brought on France !" 

The populace roared with fury like a herd of famished wild 
beasts at these words, and the constable himself applauded, 
waving his massive sword as if leading on a universal charge ! 
Armagnae and Burgundian for a moment were one. 

But this general feeling prevailed not long when the poor 
scholar proceeded in his vindication of the Duke 'of Burgundy. 
There was much in the reckless daring and supremacy of Duke 
John's character to excite that wild admiration which all that 
is tempestuous and terrible stirs in the human \>Te«»\.. KxA. 
the mendicant scholar's enthusiasm was echoed in V\ifc Vewte 
of the masses, who only require to have their pa»&\oiifc icrasw 
to believe! The dreadful and doubtful doctra* o* \*t« 
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nicide, in the eloquent language of the Burgundian orator, 
became a necessary and sublime duty, surrounded by every 
grandeur of thought and feeling ! It whs thus that he de- 
!'.r:i!,;l the ncod homicide of the Duke of Orleans, and traced 
John the Fearless through every stage of his blood-stained 
career, giving the glory of patriotism to its roost dreadful 
excesses. A powerful clt'eci was obviously produced among 
the populace, which increased almost to madness as the orator 
put the lost touches on his noble limning. 

" Perrinet, ye say the duke denies peace, notwithstanding 
tits iiii.-eries and disgrace we suffer from the continuance of 
this wolfish war, whore brother rends brother !" ho exrlninitsd. 
" Ah, kind people of Paris ! bow are ye abused ! The false 
Armagnaes deceive ye ; and the re fire am I ciik'fiy licre, under 
sanctity of the privilege of my mother, the University, to Led 
ye all that, thrice, during this month, has my lord of Bur- 
gundy offered peace, on the sole and most equitable condition 
that ne and niv lady the queen should be admitted to the 
councils of the king, who, well he knows, is not able at this 
time to govern of himself! Thus only can the many mis- 
chiefs intended be prevented ! Thrice, during one little 
month; and yet, Parisians ! the scholar of the Sorbonne tellB 
you — the Duke of Burgundy rejects all terms of peace!" 



CHAPTEB. XI. 

THE GRAND CHATEIET. 

It is not easy to describe the effect of this announcement 
The Armagnaes had carefully kept the fact of the proffered 
peace a secret, well knowing, from the terms demanded, that 
it was in reality merely a bait to catch the humour of the 
populace ; and their orator had solemnly assured the Parisians 
that the Duke of Burgundy was resolved against any pro- 
posals of peace. 

The wild uproar and confused cries which followed the reve- 
lation seemed to alarm even the Constable d'Armagnac him- 
self. He glanced irresolutely at the spears of the knights, 
and then at Perrinet le Clerc, as if doubtful on which force to 
rely. Perrinet himself seemed overwhelmed with rage and 
confusion at this public discomfiture. 
"The BargunSon lies, and I have suokenAue troth.'." he 

shouted, at length. " My lords of tiie kmg,' a cour.ci\ \iu&. 

rpoa j-e to avouch your own instructions, aao. to wtnewi ■£&* 

oars spoken the truth!" 
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"Ye MyweU, ye say well, good clerk!" said the con- 
stable. " We were mad to listen to this mad Burgundian !— 
But he shall not escape unchastised ! — All that yon hare said 
we do aver and maintain I It was insult and not peace that 
the murtherer offered us I Ail who say so, rise !" 

The Archbishop of E-heims, with the rest of the prelates, 
and, in fact, all the illustrious audience on the platform, 
except the long, immediately arose in response to this appeal* 

" It is well 1 — And now, scholar, where are those wno do 
avouch the truth of your words P" said the constable. His 
wrath had for once overcome his prudence, or he thought the 
occasion a good one to strike terror, " By Him who died on 
the rood! I will deem them the real traitors who support 
thee, and punish them for thee !" 

" I demand the avouchment and protection of my venerable 
mother, the University, — which hath promised it!" replied 
the poor scholar, turning with a confident look to the group 
of doctors and professors. 

A hesitating and very discreetly under-toned murmur 
among the learned dignitaries seemed to take the part of the 
Burgundian orator. The students, who from time immemorial 
were riotous sticklers for their privileges, raised a louder 
clamour, seconded by the deep surge-like mutter of the 
populace. 

"Messires of the University 1" exclaimed Perrinet le Clerc, 
ouivering with malice and wrath, "surely ye will not take 
uie part of a wretch who has openly professed paganism — and 
the doctrines of Johannes WiclifFus I" 

The terror of the menace uttered by the constable disposed 
the Burgundian doctors to be glad of an opportunity of 
escape from the performance of the promise of protection 
which it is very likely they had made. Moreover, the youth- 
ful orator had so far exceeded the bounds of the protest 
which they had probably engaged to countenance, that the 
silence which followed was natural and excusable. 

"Do ye desert me, reverend sires P" said the undaunted 
scholar. "Why, then, I demand the protection of the 
church ! — I am on its hearth in this parvis of Notre Dame ! 
If that be denied me, Parisians, I appeal to you ! — The people 
are the last appeal !" 

"By holy St. Denis, and by this sword of mine office I L 
swear, I do not value all this rabble, nor all youx '^Ttaujet* 
jo much at any time as to note they stand "between. *0&a> 
utoee of the king and hia offenders !" shouted the eoutaftta. 
Traitor, rouse your fellows to do their worat, Sox Vj \k 
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«amo I doubly awear, that, unless some one that ia neither 
churchman nor base-bora — unless some one fit to do battle 
with a nobly -born champion — appears in thy behalf — I will 
hang thee on this gibbet, as a warning to all sedition- mongers, 
hi spite of all Paris and Burgundy to boot !" 

A silence followed these dreadful words throughout the 
multitude. The bold orator himself Beemed a little shaken, 
and extended hia arms with an imploring gesture to the 
doctors and magnates of the University. But all were silent 
with mingled emotions of fear and doubt. 

"Benaudl-Wbere is Hueline ?— What madneBa ia thisP" 
gasped the mendicant, to his young companion. 

" I know not ! — why ask you, mesaire ? Shall we draw our 
knives and shout ' Keseue !' " returned Eenaud Caboche. 

"We are unarmed — it were madness — and it is impossible 
that this can be!" said the mendicant, partly to himself, as if 
en devouring to refute aome dreadful thought which arose in 
his mind. '• It is madness ! — and must this glorious creature 
perish — and we live ? " 

" Capelucbe, make ready 1 — And, Montjoye, sound an 
alarum!" exclaimed the angry constable. "J'.' none of tha 
quality I have inmicd np^eav in liij behalf, he shall make but 
a short shrive, for I nil] see him dangling or ever the king 
goes to supper !" 

The executioner himself seemed unwilling to perform hia 
office, and it was uot until the constable repeated his com- 
mand that he took up the rope. It lay coiled like a serpent 
at his feet, and with all his efforts he seemed for a time un- 
able to open it out. The king-at-anns obeyed more readily, 
and, raising his silver trumpet, blew a blast which resembled 
a shriek, and was tho usual point of war to summon aid, 

A deep and deadly silence followed this dismal trumpet- 



returned. The scholar of the Sorbonne uttered a loud laugh 
of derision and rage. He had amply avenged his blighted 
laurels ! 

" It cannot be, my reverend sirs ! that ye will thus meanly 
behold your privileges violated !" eiclaimed the scholar, witn 
a degree of dizziness and horror in hia tones. " I did not 
think that lift was precious to me— yet to die thus ! Sire, 
Sing of France I it Becomes not joor td-^bX^ Vi wifier this 
Jarrless cruelty to onep( your subjects \" 
Tho king, it was obvious, looted. wV&i cmncit ■k-Mkh^ * 
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his suppliant, and turned to the chancellor. The subtle 
Henri de Marie immediately whispered words which seemed 
to satisfy him. He nodded mechanically, smiled, and began 
gnawing the jewelled knobs of his sceptre. 

"Aha, -none Touch for him!" said the constable, with a 
fierce and yet anxious glance over the multitude. "Even 
these mutinous dogs of Paris do not bark for him !«— Let a 
priest be sought — uapeluche, make ready." 

" It is my duty,— and we cannot always unite duty with 
pleasure, messire!" said the executioner, reluctantly preparing 
a noose; and for the first time it seemed as if a conviction of 
the full danger and terror of his position rushed upon the 
mendicant scholar. He uttered a shriek which rent the ears 
and hearts of almost all who heard, and, turning with wild 
vehemence to the people, he called aloud, " Save me, for tho 
love of our merciful Lady! — Will none aid me, that have 
hazarded all in your causer" -■* 

There was another deadly silence — and Capeluch#*ap- 
proached his victim with the rope. At this instant, when all 
seemed lost, the mellow note of a mountain bugle was heard! 
—Yielding to the strong feeling of admiration and pity which 
worked inhis warm Welsh blood, Owen Tudor snatched his 
horn from the saddle-bow where it usually hung, and answered 
the heraldic summons with a blast that sufficiently expressed 
defiance and aid! 

There was a moment's pause of doubt and astonishment 
among the people, and then a shout arose which made what 
might be called an airquake! It seemed to shake the massive 
towers of Notre Dame itself. 

"Your pardon, noble constable! but he doth not deserve to 
die the death of the red fox, nor shall while mine arm can lift 
a lance!" said the Chevalier Sauvage, spurring his horse so 
as toproduce himself into full view. 

"Knight! who art thou, if not some glorious phantom 
sent to mine aid, by Him who defends the right P" exclaimed 
the poor scholar, springing from his aghast attitude in a wild 
revulsion of feeling. 

"What art thou, indeed, masqued in this strange array?" 
said the Constable d'Armagnac, laying hand on his sword, and 
gazing around as if in expectation of an immediate outbreak, 
of which this apparition was to be the signal. 

" My name is of foreign sound — but I am akm^ato, wAItJ^ 
nobly born!" replied the descendant of Arthur, TsevfcVfc^ >tas> 
bars of his helmet "therefore .Sir Constable,! pray ^o\Jl t*« 

I 
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lease your prisoner, — and let me see him, of like degree, who 
says it is not well done !" 

" It is enough that I am championed and avuuclied— let me 
go free !" said llie poor scholar, after an astonished gaze at his 
youthful rescuer — and he attempted to desivnd from the 
gibbet. Capolurhe offered futility in stead of obstruction, 
,',jiLi-ti'i'ii:ilv ex l ending his hand ; but Pern net !e Clerc, furious 
at his public disiJMM and balked revenge, suddenly clutched 
him by the girdle. 

"Thou shalt not go, traitorous Burgundian, thus unchas- 
tised! This is but norm! mas^uei- in 111 is antique suit of steel! 
Stir, and I strike thee to the core !" he yelled, and, droning 
a digger which he carried in the breast of his student's habit, 
he held it threateningly over his unarmed and cowcriug oppo- 



nent. Whether he meant to gratify the furious DaMjj 
his heart by plunging tho weapon into that of tht 
scholar, cannot bo known. It is prohable he needed only the 



Erovocation of resistance; but alm.j.-l. as he S|>okc the weighty 
ince of Owen Tudor struck with such goodwill on his head 
that he reeled from the gibbet to the stones of the parvis, 
senseless and covered with blood! Then, dashing on his 
steed with an impetuosity which threw spm-ks of fire around 
him in every direction, Owen retvivi.'i.l ; In.- Dnrgiuidian scholar 
in his arms, as he leaped madly from the engine of death. A 
terrific shout of "Rescue !" resounded on aD. sides, and in an 
instant the mendicant scholar was borne away by a mighty 
wave of the populace ! Universal confusion and uproar 
reigned for some minutes, during which the scholar seemed 
to vault like a ball along the ground, through the dense masses 
of the people — and the Annagnaes gazed in petrified amaze- 

" Recapture him ! — Secure this quaintly disguised traitor!" 
were the first words which the constable uttered. Sir Taneguy 
Piu'L'itcl, the Provost of Paris, instantly ordered his archers 
to advance, and he himself, with such knights as were nearest, 
rushed upon Owen. The movement produced a scene of con- 
fusion and dismay, whicli more eil'ivlually counteracted these ■ 
objects than a violent resistance. The people were seized with 
terror, and, apprehensive of a general massacre, took to flight. 
But their numbers, and the attempts of the guards posted at 
the different outlets to obstruct their retreat, produced a ter- 
rific scene of tumult and conflict, amidst xAyk'uA'bo o^ect of 



pursuit disappeared. 
Meanwhile, Owen found 



liimsetf Burvovoi&ei. V5 a 
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cavalry, and, remembering that he did not come to France to 
fight the Armagnacs, he attempted an explanation. But his 
voice was drowned in the universal uproar ; and finally lie 
found himself under the disagreeable necessity of yielding as 
a prisoner to the Provost of Paris, or of battling his way 
through a thick squadron of spears, and axes, and crossbows. 
All his assurances that he was a knight and a noble, were 
answered with cries of " A masquer, a masquer ! "— " a Bur- 
gundian villein disguised as a knight ! " And, very reasonably 
concluding that he had better wait for some calmer opportunity 
of asserting his rank and dignity, he informed the provost 
that he was willing to go wherever he pleased, and prove him- 
self to be as he had said — a knight and a noble — and by no 
means a Burgundian. In the confusion, the provost seemed 
to notice only that he surrendered, and ordered him instantly 
to be removed to the seat of his jurisdiction — the fortress of 
the Grand Chatelet. 

In a very brief period, Owen Tudor found himself the 
solitary tenant of a chamber in this edifice — the terror of all 
the evil-doers, political and otherwise, of Paris. Thither he 
was tumultuously escorted by the soldiery of the provost, 
and a rolling flood of fugitives, pressing to escape through 
the dismal archway which traversed the whole file like a 
tunnel. The Chatelet commanded the communication between 
the shores of the river, which it could at any time cut off by 
closing its narrow and massive gates. The confidence and 
sympathy existing between the Parisians and their rulers, may 
be inferred from the fact that the rush of the mob in this 
direction was caused by fears that the constable would order 
them to be closed to effect his massacre. 

The lodging which Owen had procured for himself proved, 
on examination, but very little to his taste. It was a small 
circular chamber, with walls of bare granite, furnished with a 
wooden stool, a couch of similarly soft materials, and a coarse 
rug for a coverlet. An opening in the thickness of the wall, 
so narrow and elevated that it was not thought necessary 
to secure it with the usual iron lattice, afforded the " stray 
eaglet of Snowdon," as the family bard styled him, his first 
glimpses from a dungeon. 

The prospect without was no great improvement an tha& 
within. The tower in which he was immured aeemeamm^to 
£be main building like a lantern on a watchbox., yoA^ii^Vs 
its similarity to one on the opposite side of a eoteros^ \>£vsy* 
whose narrowing base terminated in a to\uu1 fcto^VTtfto 

i2 



the air. Some ghastly old mutilated statue, tlint looked like 
a corpse in a snni'' shrill''!, decorated ihe centre of the archway, 
between two useless pi liars— above which arose the main pile 
of Llit! building, flanked by a square and a round tower, both 
balilcmented, and guarded by tin.' iii-i.-Iii-s of Tiiiioguy Duehatel. 

Below, was an open span.', whieh seemed used as a tislt 
market ; for it was strewed with baskets oT that glistering 
viand, and tenanted by a chattering, braisling. ragged throng, 
principally of women, withiitces tanned to the hue of ripe 
el ies!.i \<tU, feet and legs bare to the knee, and clad iu coarse 
petticoats streaming with weeds and water, as if they were 
Ji) = t drawn from the depths of tbe Seine, with lhe:r prey hi 
their arms. Beyond the market-place, a series of dark and 
i t .y.vdiugly narrow streets could be distinguished, twisted 
together like n coil of muddy eels. The designations of this 
ijiiarter, indeed, might suilirieiilly describe it. The Valley 
of Misery, the Tripc-Matlet, and tbe famous, or rather in- 
famous, street, Xvop-va-qui-dur, were included in its precincts. 
The view was tcrinuiaUJ by a singular and very lofty tower, 
which Owen afterwards learned was that of St. Jueques-de- 
la- It'.i'ielierie — I be ^rcit shambles, or Hooi-lterie of ancient 
Paris, lying amidst tbis French St. Giles. 

After a brief survey of these ai-omji^iiimenis of bia situa- 
tion, Owen had leisure to wonder at himself. By what 
strange magic of eloquence had he been cajoled into making 
his appearance in Paris as an antagonist to the cause he came 
to support f Fraught with so knightly and noble a contempt 
of vassalage and of the lowly born, he could no longer divine 
by what art the poor scholar won him, in a manner, to 
identify himself with the insolent Jacquerie of Paris ! And 
yet so singular a fascination lingered with the recollection of 
tho young scholastic phantom, that Owen could not find it iu 
bis heart to blame himself utterly for the course he had 

Meanwhile, he could not doubt that both parties would con- 
sider htm as a Burgundian ; and he knew enough of the 
character aud achievements of the Provost of Paris to bo 
aware that it was a perilous light in which to stand in his 
custody. Sir Tanegny was famed for the ferocity of his par- 
Jisanship with the Armagnacs, and his deadly hatred against 
the whole faction of the man who murdered his friend and 
patron, the Duke of Orleans. He was ^,-Mmvj n*,Wiie\\a 
the young dauphin, whose military edvicatloti was eowvi4&4.\ji 
um. These passions, generou9 anil notte a tomsAna, W 
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flamed by bis bot Breton blood, bad not infrequently dis- 
played themselves in fearful excesses of revenge and cruelty. 

Still Owen's sanguine inexperience persuaded bim tbat be 
could easily clear bis conduct, and re-establisb bimself with 
the Armagnacs, if be could only win an opportunity of ex- 
planation. For tbe first time, he remembered witb satisfac- 
tion tbe diploma of knighthood which he bad received from 
tbe English herald, Faon, and the record of his achievements 
on the Yire. He hoped that these documents were safe in 
the possession of the faithful Rhys ap Goronwy — and houed 
on, until the door of his aerial dungeon flew back, and Rhys 
was thrust, or rather flung, into the chamber ! 

Tbe good squire's news were even worse than might have 
been augured from such an arrival. When Rhys beheld his 
lord engaged in a scuffle, he made the most violent efforts to 
come to his assistance. But the rush of the fugitive populace, 
and the conflict around him, not only prevented his advance, 
but swept him out of the parvis into one of the streets that 
debouched into it. In the midst of his struggles to return, 
a one-eyed beggar, who had witb difficulty reached tbe spot, 
addressed bim, as it seemed to Rhys, with great vehemence 
and entreaty, and in a variety of !Frencb dialects, exhorting 
bim to flight. By his gesticulations, and continual pointing 
at the baggage on bis steed's crupper, Rhys understood that 
be warned bim bis property was in danger. But, frantic at 
seeing his lord led away captive, he slighted the caution ; and 
be supposed it was in the midst of his renewed efforts to join 
bim tnat some thieves managed to lighten bis steed of almost 
all tbe valuables it carried ! To crown bis misfortunes, when 
finally be forced bis way to tbe gates of the Grand Chatelet, 
tbe guards could not, or would not, understand tbat be was 
tbe vassal of their prisoner, and desired to share bis fate, 
whatever it might be. An archer on tbe barbacan discharged 
an arrow at him, which killed his poor steed ; and he himself 
would -probably have shared the same fate, bat for the arrival 
of a personage who seemed to be tbe captain of tbe fortress— 
and who spoko Welsh ! Not the pure congenial Welsh of 
Wales, which, according to Rhys, was Bweeter than tbe music 
of a running stream to a thirsty hunter on a bill of sun- 
burned furze ! — but such Welsh as was spoken by the Irish 
and Scots. 

The captain of the fortress was addressed \>y \tafc i*»x&a *& 
SirTaneguy, which Owen remembered was tYial of^sTSwwk 
of Paris. Me questioned him witb. the utmoat BCT«t*j <*s& 
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certiing I" 8 mas tor — who he was — when he came — where he 

rofi'.ii'il — what papers lii- carried — -what houses he frequented 
inParia— who warts his accomplices!— A torrent of queries 
—to all which Hhys was too niuch confused to answer with 
anything but the truth, until he was put on his guard by the 
incrodiiiijus osi.;laniiilioni5 anil iieciiaat'turis of the knight. 
Ilhys know very little indeed of the iril.Tinil politii.-s of France; 
but lie always understood that hie lord {tame to serve a party 
[.-allot! Armitguaes, who were masters in Paris. To his amaze- 
ment, he found that lie was Beized as a Burgundian, in the 
act of exciting a popular outbreak ! 

Tliia fai-t (>i.>:ifusi>d Illiv-. and negatived the truth of all the 
rest of li is testimony. Nothing that he said was believed; 
and, finally, the provost worked himself into a towering pas- 
sion ; swore by half a dozen saintfl that he would have the 
seditious scholar's head, if lie were nlive and in Paris, before 
another smset ; avid that, on the following morning, he would 
hang both Rhys and kis lord, unleaa they eonfesaed the whole 
secret of llie conspiracy, and give up the scholar to punish- 
ment! This doom lie ordered him to communicate to his 
priiif.'i]i;il, ihat- In- niL'hl make up his mind on the subject, 
and declared that it should bf proi-laitm-d throughout Paris, 
in onh i- 1.1ml. the good efl'eet of the ex^Mpli; mi,: lit uot be lost 
on the friends and euppji-Urd (if tin 1 criminals I 
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Oven Tuuob spent his first night in Paris, with what degree 
of satisfaction may be imagined. Onee more his confidence 
in his prophecy sustained a severe shock. No condition of 
the warnings it contained seemed included, and yet he was 
evidently in a pass of mortal jeopardy, and, far from becoming 
the sire of a race of kings, was threatened with a degrading 
and horrible termination to hia career ! 

The rage of the imprisoned eagle, when it beats ite wines 
to pieces against the bars of its cage, was in the heart of the 
young mountain chief, whde he passed the night traversing 
the narrow limits of his dungeon. He felt it scarcely possible 
to explain his conduct oven to his faithful and confiding vassal ; 
how, then, to the suspicious and enraged. Arms^iiBca ? His 
arvdentiala were all lost, irretrievably, no davftit. Tae Te^ra.- 
tatian of the thieves of Paris was akeady fix«4. T&6-J -*«.» 
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known not to be bunglers at their work. Owen had little 
doubt that the companionable beggar, whose one-eyed blind- 
ness he himself observed was a sham, had helped to despoil 
the trusting Rhys. His only hope was, that the Armagnacs 
would be stirred to activity in the search for the stolen goods, 
by their desire to make some political discovery in the baggage 
of a supposed emissary of the Burgundians. * 

But what a light hope was this to be cast into the balance 
against the terrible possibilities that awaited him ! More 
than the horror of the punishment denounced, its ignominy 
fretted the proud soul of the Welsh chieftain to madness, 
while Erhys was scarcely disturbed at the prospect of a doom 
which he was*to share with so great and beloved a personage. 
Moreover, Bhys's superstitious confidence in the prophecy of 
Glendower was not to be shaken by any refutation whatever, 
short of actual impossibility. 

The morning came, and brought with it but little conso- 
lation. The prisoners were, however, treated with civility ; 
and a good breakfast of wine, fruit, and chestnut-bread was 
brought to them by a gaoler, who appeared to be both deaf 
and dumb, for he made no reply to the impatient questionings 
of Owen. And whatever good . omens this treatment might 
raise, were dissipated by the arrival of two personages whose 
mere appearance was an assurance of evil. One of them was 
a summoner of the Court of the Grand Chatelet, in his official 
robes. The other was the executioner of Paris, Monsieur 
Capeluche, who wore his usual ornament, in the shape of a 
rope twisted in an elegant arabesque round his arm. 

The summoner delivered himself of his message, in a hard, 
official, uninterested tone, -purporting, merely, that the pri- 
soners were required to appear and present themselves before 
the bar of the King's Justice of the Grand Chatelet within 
the space of one hour. Capeluche seemed to have little other 
business, at the moment, than to take a survey of his future 
victim, which he very deliberately did, -until Owen was exas- 
perated at the length and steadiness of his scrutiny. " See 
ye aught marvellous in me, churl," he exclaimed, " that ye 
gaze at me, as at a wild beast chained P" 

" Nay, messire," replied the executioner, blandly. " Con- 
trariwise, I do oft wonder why men come to stare at others 
in your condition, as if it were so rare and &m&&\n%fe\&\&^ 
to be hung! I am but taking the measure of "jowt ficy^ — ^ w*. 
are a gentleman of goodly stature ! Continue yo"\a Yfc^afcO 
pray you, air; I am not as a tailor, or a coftirHnaW,^*kTO» 
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test hia e/cwith his tape and yard! I thank you,messire! — 
you need not draw yourself to your full height ! I compre- 
hend that I must shorten my dear Cboke-Bogue by a loop ! 
Eat, sir," lie continued, with a courteous gesture to Rhys, 
" for you have not long even to live, and time grows pre..': mis. 
like other things, a! tlie moment when we are about to lose it 
for WW." 

" Shall I teach him bow wild cats embraco, op Tudor, lest 
he live to hang more of his betters?" exclaimed the Welsh 
esquire. 

" Peace, peace, ap Goronwy ! his lords will not condemn 
us, thou seeat, unheard!" said Owen, much agitated. "Sir 
summoner, I will obey instantly, if I may, — bu» rest assured, 
if ye put me to the doom yo threaten, Ihou shalt hang a dead 
man, for the first time, thou dismal varlet of death !" 

" Not for the first time, messire — I have hung many men 
after they were dead !" replied Capeluche, politely. "I am 
ashamed to differ from so noble n personage — but it is some- 
times of coii=iv|ueiu-c that people should rather seem gone one 
way than another into our glorious inheritance in. the other 
world. Ah, how many owe to me their he^t ideation ! How 
many that in their Uvea were held for pestilent rogues and 
jjerturbers of lliepeaiv hnve nw.'d i-< Uk' I heir raid; of martyrs 
Bind saints with, our good Parisians ! I promise it, meaaire, 
you shall be well mourned, by the women at least — you were 
made to excite their pity — and our Parisian women are ex- 
eeedingly kind-hearted ! They weep for everybody who is 
good-looking and seems to deserve his fate, that is, who dies 
a dog's death like a man ! And eertes, messire, either I am 
no judge of men's breeding, or you will not disgrace yours by 
dying in any other manner." 

"Begone, wretch! — I have heard the summons — begone, 
ere I Bend thee to keep company with the worst of the slaves 
thou hast despatched!" exclaimed Owen. 

The messenger of the provost seemed glad to make his re- 
treat ; but, in spite of this menace, Capeluche lingered. When 
the summoner was fairly outside the door, he halted in follow- 
ing him, and turned with a singular and anxious stare at the 
prisoner, — which was reciprocated, but not apparently as he 
expected. Owen was still more surprised on beholding him 
raise his hands, clutch them firmly over his head, and mutter, 
ub if it were some mysterious sh\V>\io\rt\i, fia<a "rVMa^jHuiian 
motto, "Je Ie tiens !" 
Owen'a uncomprehending loot seemed Va^oaVw^^ftw*- 
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prise the executioner. " Messire," he said, approaching Owen 
on tiptoe, stretching bis long serpent neck, and whispering 
almost with the hiss of that reptile in his ear, " You may put 
all the faith remaining on earth in me ! My lord the duke 
well knows me for a faithful Burgundian, notwithstanding I 
am obliged to hang on the side which is master in Paris ! 
Trust in me— what can I do to serve you ? My name is 
Capeluohe — it is another name for fidelity ! — Capeluche, King 
of the Rogues of Paris ! — the duke must hare spoken of me 
to you P" 

Owen had never spoken to any duke in the whole course 
of his life, much less on such a topic as this Roi des Ribands, 
as his title ran in French. He stated as much, and in lan- 
guage by no means complimentary to this strange majesty. 

" I am not in the least offended— 4 rogue, villain, loathsome 
butcher!' — I perceive your caution," said Capeluche, with 
marked approbation. " But, noble knight, you will trust in 
me when I tell you that I have a message to you — from the 
Gbandb Boucheeie !" 

" From the Great Shambles P" repeated Owen, in vacant 
astonishment at the impressive and extremely confidential 
manner in which these words were uttered. 

" From Simon Caboche and Mademoiselle Hueline !" re- 
turned the executioner, in the same prodigious and significant 
tone, though still in a whisper. 

"Hueline! — what HuenneP" repeated Owen, forcibly 
struck with the sound of this melodious and remarkable name, 
and yet amazed to find it thus used and associated. 

Capeluche understood the question as a test of his acquaint- 
ance with the personages of whom he spoke, and he readily 
replied,-— 

" Mademoiselle Hueline ! — the daughter of the mediciner f 
Jean de Troye— -she whom the Armagnacs call, for scorn, the 
minstreless of the Boucherie, whose lays it is forbidden to 
all jongleurs, under penalty of the pillory and a bored tongue, 
to sine in Paris !" 

"She who composed the Lament — the farewell to min- 
strelsy P" said Owen, eagerly. 

" 'Tis like enough ; she is for doing now, and not for talk- 
ing," replied Capeluche, a little surprised in his turn. 

"And who is Simon Caboche P" said Owen, with, an. ttsmsfcj 
for whifii he himself would have been at alosa to accovxsvt. 

"Nay, who, of all Paris— and all France to boot— ta&rft% 
not that?" said Capeluche, with a sly smile. " KaV m* * 
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more difficult question ! — oak me who the one-eyed beggar of 
tbeparvia iaP He is not known to every child, aa ia the 
Master-Chief of the Boucherie !" 

"Why! who is the blind beggar thenP" returned the 
amazed Welshman. 

" Nay, niessire, you carry yonr caution too fur ; hut men's 
heads are the safer in your hands !" said Capeluehe. " This 
is the message which I bring to you from the Boucherie — i 
from SiiHcii Uabofhe and Demoiselle Ilni'line — that you. may 
safely send (hem word through me who you are and where- 
fore in Paris — and what newB you bring from Arras r 1 And 
they exhort you not io be dismayed or affrighted into perilous 
eon legions — for liiat, sooner than any harm ehall befall so 
valiant and generous a knight, they, she— for methinks Simon 
knows not who the poor scholar was — will surrender him aa 
your ransom.]" 

"I know nothing of Pimo» I'sih. ■die — of the Boucherie — 
or of its miij'.ive!' m !" I .xol aimed Owen, in great vexation; 
" therefore tell them all to work no treason or betrayal on my 
account, for T am none of tlitir fellowship, and what I did 
was in the pM love of honour and fair play !" 

" Eeep to that story on the rack, and tho poor youth need 
not he given up; but, alas, very few young persons sustain 
the second wrench nnblenchingly !" said Capeluehe, tenderly. 
"You seem, indeed, sir knight, to have your story well by 
heart, and so I will report. Meanwhile, wherever yon see a 
sprig of violet ('tis the only purple we dare to wear now in 
Paris), rest assured that he who carries it aa his cognisance ia 
S friend, and one in whom you may confide." 

" Either thou jeatest with me, or wouldst betray me !" said 
Owen, turning disdainfully away. Capeluehe stared at him 
for a moment, and then, shrugging his soldiers, muttered, 
" Ah, it is a well-shaped neek for the axe !" and retired. 

These signs of the rebellious humour of the Parisians, and 
of the deep-seated conspiracy existing among them against 
the Armagnac sway, completed Owen's anger at his own im- 
prudence. Neither could it be pleasing to the proud and 
aspiring Tudor to find himself become the ally of butchers 
and beggar scholars! All his romantic notions of a poetess, 
whose lays the refined James of Scotland deemed worthy of 
translation, vanished in the gross and even horrible ideas 
associated with the shambles. 1\ie -mmstreless of the 
boucherie ! — the wife, no doubt, of some &rcu&& y&m\bt tS. 
thecralb, whose very me seen ger waa &,\kwi£mw&,'w. -no -ms* 
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answered either to his native traditions of the Druidesses of 
old, or to his ideal of the splendid professors of the " gaye 
science " in France. 

Supposing that the hangman hod not tendered him a snare, 
which Owen greatly suspected, his indignation was roused to 
loathing and contempt by the intention announced of redeem- 
ing him at the price of the betrayal of the poor scholar. The 
treacherous baseness of such a proceeding with one who had 
served their cause so well, increased his abhorrence of every- 
thing Burgundian. He thirsted for an opportunity of prov- 
ing that he had in reality no sympathy with that mutinous 
commonalty whose cause he seemed to have espoused ! The 
archers who were sent to bring the prisoners before the tri- 
bunal of the Grand Chatelet were astonished at the alacrity 
with which the strange knight complied with their summons. 

Owen was escorted in this mood of impatient anxiety into 
the great hall in which the Provosts of Paris held their 
courts. Perhaps in no other European jurisdiction was there 
ever so singular a union of offices as in this military magis- 
tracy ; Owen himself was struck with a sense of unfitness 
when he perceived the judge of the court, clad in complete 
armour, and seated in an iron chair under a canopy emblazoned 
with the royal arms of France, which was surrounded by a 
mingled crowd of men-at-arms, attorneys, and pleaders 
anxiously awaiting briefs. Bobes of silk and coats of steel- 
ushers and spearmen-Serjeants of law with rods, and 
sergeants -of arms with axes — the military baton and the civil 
hand of justice laid together on a cushion before the provost 
—all marked the confusion of a jurisdiction in which law was 
pronounced through the barred vizor of a helmet. 

"A fair morning to you, Sir Springald, — but 'tis like 
enough to prove your last," said the provost, sternly, as 
Owen was placed at the bar of his tribunal. " You have 
brought your Burgundy wares to a bad market, as this great 
lord and noble knight-— in the pink velvet benowered with 
golden luces — the Sire de la Tnmouille, may at his pleasure 
unfold." 

"The commands, Lord Provost, which I bear from my 
very good lord the constable are to you — not to the criminals 
under your judgment," replied the great noble thus intro- 
duced, who stood beside the provost's chair in an elegant and 
courtly attitude, his left liana propped on his \*a.\xnc\i *o *& to 
display the magnificent mantle to the best advantage, ^\&$3a. 
Sir Taneguy selected as a main article in Ids c\iacwiX^Ti2 l ^l\Q^ 
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Ho was attired in all the most splendid fopperies of the age, 
as if his sole care was the ndornnient of his person ; and was a 
man but a few years put the prime of youth. But his die- 
pMti?!ictl mid su-ipiciinis iyc, tin.' smoothness of his practised 
smile, the somewhat livid tint of his complexion, marked the 
aiipinn^ jn _ ilil iciau quite as much na the courtier and votary of 
pleasure. He might else have been held a handsome and 
we] 1-iu. 'id !■ piT-Dniii;o— which lie was undoubtedly considered 
by tho ladies of the court, Kith whom his high rank, large 
jifissoasieiiif, and rising favour infii llio ilinijiliii] lvndered him 
iri'i MLr.ti!i!:'. He was in truth that Lord de la Trimov.ilk: who 
subsequently and for bo many years exercised a pernicious 
ni'd enervating inilueiioe on the counsels of the future 
Charles VII. 

"Well, sir! — the constable sends me word that, unless you 
confess to mo i rimed i:iii.']y the whole plan of your conspiracy — 
who were its accomplices — and give up your seditious mouth- 
piece to his vengeance- — I am to cause you to be suddenly 
throttled in the Place de la Grove, that all men may behold 
what reception we give the Burgundiaua in Paris!" said Sir 
Taucyny Duchatel. "And therefore either make your Bhriit 
to me, or to a Jacobin brother who receives ten crowns a 
year to absolve our rogues of the Chatelet! — and complains 
that he is ill paid." 

" Methought you were a crested knight, Sir Provost, and 
not a shaveling pardoner 1" returned Owen, haughtily. " Bat 
my confession is soon made ! The conspiracy on which t 
came to Paris was, to serve the King and Constable of France 
with tho forwardest — my accomplices were my shield and 
lance — and of the poor scholar I know only that he seemed to 
me wronged in being challenged to a fair field and then denied 
it — and, according to my duty and office of chivalry, I inter- 
fered on behalf of the weak and oppressed I — That is all." 

" It is well spoken — your vassal said as much before ye !— 
nevertheless, you must hang for your orator, or he for you, 
Burgundian! said Sir Taneguy, gazing with much interest 
at the fine countenance of Owen, which was, in truth, what 
Isabel the Catholic styled a similar one— an open letter of re- 
commendation. 

" Nay, sir, you are too harsh ! — My lord the constable de- 

aired that in the first place you should try what effect the 

rack might hnvc in removing Ui\a Eavt Btoawaei'a objection to 

apeak .'" said the Lord de laTTvmoii\\\e,^S&&e^*'wKB>i.- 

Bting mildness of tone. 
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ie rack!" exclaimed Owen, furiously — "the rack to afree- 
lan and a knight !" 

>u have marred my plan, according to custom, Sire de 
nouille! — but you did not know, perchance, that shame 
>re terrors than suffering to the valiant !" said the pro- 
" The rope would affrignt him more than the rack, or 
abandon all study of men's faces.— We must try both 
tim unless he answers to the point ! — Tell me, youth- 
be not yet so irksome to thee that thou art willing to 
lisli it in torments ! — who was the insolent clerk that 
d us, and what conspiracy is at work in this ever-boiling 
1 of Paris P It is not possible but that ye had some 
understanding with the rebellious rogues of this city! 

not the Boucherie in itP — By Heaven, I will have it 
d and fired if there be never another ox killed deftly 
is again !" • 

had scarcely been in Paris an hour when the chance 
—What conspiracies, what accomplices could I form.P" 
wen. 

ie miner makes all things ready before he applies the 
" replied the provost. 

id to be a knight, as you call yourself, who ever, since 
fs of Charlemagne, saw one in such an array P" said the 
t Lord de Trimouille, unable to repress a smile, as he 
ed the antiquated armour and accoutrements of the 
ier Sauvage. " 111 warrant me, thou art some base- 
oon who, for a reward, has staked thy poor life on a 
ite cast, and, as an assured token to the seditious, 
it in this wild network of steel !" 
ou callest thyself noble, doubtless, lord of France !" 

Owen. " Stripped to the skin, and weaponed with a 
I will prove myself thy better wert thou in harness of 
Sold, and hung like a chieftain's hall with swords and 

ace, peace ! — the Lord de la Trimouille employs more 
than armourers — and this vaunt says, thou hast heard 
said the provost, with a hard- wrench of the jaws, 
with him, was a smile. " But, now thou hast heard 
iditions, speak out — or I must hang thee, in very truth, 
iv highest battlements, as a scarecrow to the mutineers 
Boucherie." 

were a fall great dishonour to you, Sir Tauegorj % \s<& 
rather hack me to pieces than put me to &0 wua&3^^ 
"returned Owen, 
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"Pardon your servant, messire ! it is not so uiikninhlly a 
doom as you seem to appfi'licud." said Capeluehe, with his 
characteristic politeness and suavity. " Of later years — since 
these ware began — I iiuve had the honour to hang many 
^■■.'iiflt'nien of ilio most excellent blood and lineage! There 
w;is Messire Louis de Bourdon, whom my lady ihe queen held 
in the highest consideration— one but little less plt'iisant to 
look upon than your worshipful tiikftllaoJ I hung him!" 

"Nay, the minion had not so blooming a visage as this 
one's, were it a tritle loss (lushed," said the provost, with a 
jnixl an at pleasure and trouble in the remembrance of the 
deed whieli conjured up a fearful phantom of the avenging 
Isabeau. "And dost thou remember, Capeluehe, how he 
prayed (lice to strangle him, so as not to twist it out of shape:' 
But, were thy beauty a woman's, Burgundian, I would not 
spare it; fori :im that Tuneguy who so hates the murderer, 
your lord, (b;il it Lingers me worse than a bull at crimson to 
see flight of Ik' beautiful purple colour whieh he has made 
his own I A in I thi-rel'uiv, Cnpeluclie, no further pause ; and, 
since ha will not confess, make carrion of hiral" 

" Permit me, messire! — it is as soft us a paramour's arms 
round the neck," said the courteous execuii'.mer, offering a 
noose which he adroitly slipped from his arm. " It' you are 
patient, all will go well. I never put any one to inconvenience 
m hanging him — much less a gentleman of degree." 

" Achieve me then — for I will not die this death !" shouted 
Owen ; and, frantic with despair and rage, he made so sudden 
and bold a snatch, that he possessed himself of the jewelled 
sword that hung at the belt of the Lord de la Trimouille. 
His own he had surrendered to tlie provost in the parvis of 
Hotre Dame, as a voluntary sign that he intended not resist- 
ance. The Lord de la Trimouille uttered an exclamation of 
alarm, and sprang behind the provost's tribunal, out of reach. 

"Marry, must I brain this cock lv. rice myselfP Are you 
hurt, Messire de la Trimouille, that you leap like a parched 
chestnut P — I would the dauphin could see how skilled you are 
in vaulting!" said the provost, scornfully; but laying his 
hand on the huge spiky mace beside his chair: " Thou art of 
good metal, by my neard, boy ! — And whattongue ia this thou 
i;;!i':i.ki:sl? — Is it Breton ?" 
In his emotion Owen had unwillingly uttered his defiance 
ia his native language. 
"Ids Welsh— I am a knight of ^T«ie»\-i Vssw **3«£ 
truly — J come to serve the king ot France Mxi'Oo.e Couafc^iis 
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d'Armagnao against the English, and all of their alliance, to 
the death !" exclaimed Owen. 

"Christ's sweat! I understand thee well enough! — I 
thought thy varlet was a seacoast man of St. Malo, and told 
a. lying legend !" said Sir Taneguy, with something of the 
feeling which the associations of childhood seldom fail to 
evoke in the sternest breasts. " I do remember me, my 
mother was wont to say that those of Wales are cousins of 
. ours,' some score times removed ; and, though you speak the 
tongue of Bretagne, it is not altogether after our fashion ! — 1 
could be glad to believe thee, for I find thee valiant ! But 
how canst thou pretend thou art come among us to serve 
against thine own liege lord P" 

" Such is not Henry of England — nor ever shall be ! " re- 
turned Owen, vehemently. " I am of those of my country 
who are faithful to her as the last leaves are to the oak of 
winter, and defy and refuse all homage to him !" 

" Credit him not, Sir Taneguy !" said the Lord de la Tri- 
mouille, recovering from hia panic, but still deadly pale. 
•'Who can believe such folly as he alleges concerning his 
interference on behalf of the false scholar P What knight of 
our days deems the old oaths and obligations of chivalry more 
than a ceremonious mutter P King Henry hath enow of 
Welshmen in his service — and he is known to be the fast 
friend of the Duke of Burgundy, in secret. If this be a 
knight, England hath lent him for this treasonable service, 
since those of the murderer are too well known among us ! 
Put him to the rack, and, my life on it, we shall hear strange 
secrets babbled — secrets which may concern our very existence 
—our very lives, messire ! " 

" Thou hearest, cousin P — I must crack these goodly limbs 
of thine, as a squirrel cracks a nut, to get at the kernel of thy 
business in Paris !" said the provost. " But give my Lord de 
la Trimouille his pretty knife again ; — it was never meant to 
ward a blow from this mace of mine." 

" I had papers — the attestations of the English heralds— 
but they have been stolen from me !" said Owen, now much 
agitated. " Ye shall not win this sword but with mine arm 
at its hilt ! — Penmynydd, thy son shaft die no felon's death!" 

" Search has been made, but no such papers nor robbers- 
found !" returned Taneguy, wrinkling hia Blexn Vrcoroa. " X*\» 
it would better please me — if these papers o£ t\i\afc qvdXwol 
what we might wring from thee by torture—to a^wce fofe^oS 
thou wilt confess where they are to be found?' 
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" I cannot — would to all blessed saints I knew ! But I 
bare nothing to confess, though, yo put me through o wine- 
press, nud squeezed the lust drop out of my veins !" said 

" The attePtnU'-i'i? of Eflglisfc heralds, he says!— and yet 
you doubt from what quarter he comes !" exclaimed the 
malicious Sire do la Trimouille. "Sir Provost, you have 
enemies that say you are but ill fitted fur your office, and, by 
my faith, the constable will begin to thmk bo too, when I 
return with my report." 

" Men's thoughts are free — provided they utter them not^- 
let tlii! constable think what best' pleases liim ; but let me not 
hear that any man speaks against me, whatever peacock garb 
he wears !" said Sir Taneguy, significantly ; and the menace 
implied produced an ell'ict. " Let some disarm the prisoner 
of that steel wand— and, Capeluche, bring some of thy trifles 
liilher— such as the little thumb- screws thou didst invent for 
pastime." 

" Certes, my lord," replied Capeluche. " Loupgarou, my 
child, go mid bring me some ol' my curiosities out of my 
chamber culled the Devil's Lodging — those niurked with the 
itmssos i-autrvwi.'i — St. Amlreiv's ci''\-si'*, by your pardon, 
sirs— for I invi'iil i.'(! them in my I>i\l "f llm-^i.mdy's time!" 

He said these last words with an emphatic glance, at Owen, 
and added, in a manner which he meant to be, and which was, 
very significant — " Surrender, sir ! — I will not hurt you more 
than I can help!" 

But Owen was not in the least seduced by this promise. 
" I brought these limbs here to your service, Armagnacs ! bnt 
ye shall not cripple them thus!" he shouted. "Come and 
learn how much rather I will die I" 

"Yield up this foolish twig!" said the provost, rising 
fiercely on his tribunal, and raising his mighty weapon ; " or 
I must brain thee, boy, with mine own hand; for" I do at 
times confound mine offices." 

" Let the blow fall — I eaa take death unflinchingly from a 
knightly hand, but not from this foul hangman's !' returned 
Owen. ' 

" By the king's life, I know not what to do ! — and" behold 

thy varlet has thrust himself in the way to receive death in 

thy place !" said Taneguy, letting his mace sink gradually 

dona in area, t perplexity of thought. 

"Touching fidelity! — wilt thou do us imc\i tot fej itra 

master, Loupgarou, when my tiiae comeaT «*& Cs.^&A&ift, 
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pretending for the first time to notice that his assistant was 
not present. "Ah, false disciple, indolent apprentice!— 
whither is he gone P But what is all here P An, sir knight 
of Burgundy ! — is it rescue ? Here comes the whole gang of 
the royal milice! I mean the honourable guild of the 
butchers, marching in procession, with Simon Caboche him- 
self at the head of them !" 

It was under the designation of milice royale that the Duke 
of Burgundy organized the populace of Paris, and committed 
it to the guidance of the chiefs of the corporation of the 
Boucherie, whose necessary connexion with the multitude, 
and devotion to his person, pointed them out as the fittest in- 
struments in raising the tumults and insurrections necessary 
to his designs. Simon Caboche, the hereditary chief of the 
butchers, executed the office of mob leader with such sangui- 
nary zeal and spirit that the lower classes of the Burgundians 
of Paris were in general designated from his name— Cabochiens. 
Owen started and looked round when Capeluche uttered 
the emphatic introduction recorded above. He perceived that 
the doors of the great hall of the Chatelet were thrust violently 
open, and that a crowd of persons were pushing their way in, 
before whom the ushers of the court retreated in mingled, ex- 
postulation and resistance. It consisted of a rabble, very 
apparently of the lowest populace, in attendance upon a more 
regular and organized body of men, who marched some three 
or four abreast, in a species of uniform. A red woollen habit 
descending to their naked knees, hoods of greasy blue, girdles 
at which hung the long knives, chains, and steel appropriate 
to the butcher's craft, monstrous poleaxes used in felling oxen 
in their hands, composed a formidable array, coupled with 
the brutal ferocity and strength of their personal appearance. 
But Owen — who had never before beheld the populace of a 
great city — gazed with disgust and even alarm at the dreadful 
multitude which accompanied this more disciplined band. 
Their wild and haggard visages, their ragged garbs, their 
yells, and shrieks, and confusion, the stench which exhaled 
from their filthy carcasses, filled the mountain chief with 
horror. This feeling was rather heightened than diminished, 
when he noticed that, although not armed with such dangerous 
weapons as the butchers, this mob carried instruments used 
by various crafts of artisans, which, on occasion, m\«;ht ^to^^ 
of terrible service to any cause they espoused. In, es^fe&&* 
Rhys marvelled at the numerous hammers of \ke -ronAsfco^ 
metal used by professors ofhia own Vulcanic att, ^oicV^ct^ 

K 
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borne by men whom he should not otherwise have taken to bo 
smiths. The populace were no longer compelled to appear 
without the implements of their trade, as was ordained when 
they were assembled in theparvis of Notre Dame; and, more- 
over, the events of that day had revived their seditious humour 
sind audacity. 

"Death of my life ! what is the matter P" said the provost, 
starting up on his judgment-seat, and now seizing his mace in 
good earnest. 

" Never tell me, my masters 1" a voice, almost as deep ia 
its roaring tones as that of a bull, was heard saying, " this is 
the king's chamber, and it ia open to all his liegemen, and 
especially those who come for redress of grievances ! We are 
here on lawful business — we may beg, if we may not take 
justice ! So let us see your provost !" 

"It is Simon Caboche and all his tatterdemalions !" ex- 
claimed Sir Taneguy, with evident alarm. "Knight, my 
prisoner ! if thou hast spoken the troth and art no Burgun- 
dian, come within the bars of the tribunal, lest they make thy 
rescue a pretext of tumult !" 

" Go not within the bars, sir knight! — they are all your 
friends — look at the purple in their caps ! they will rescue 
you!" whispered the I'MV'.i'.iKT, aflecting to push the pri- 
soner towards llif biirrcil indosureof the tribunal. 

Owen glanced, indeed, at the approaching rabble, and per- 
ceived that some of the leaders of the Cabochiena wore sprigs 
of violet in their hoods and other head-gear; but it only 

auickened the pace at which he complied with the provost s 
esire. He even vaulted the massive dbt which an affrighted 
usher was striving to raise to admit him, and found himself 
amongabody of lawyers and halberdiers belonging to the court, 
" It is well ! — I do begra to believe in thee," said the pro- 
vost, with much satisfaction. " I will trust in a man's face 
another time, if it be not an old one ! Some of ye go round 
and close the gates, for I see all thy subjects, Capeluche, aro 
abroad to-day ! This comes of giving the Parisians a holiday 
against their will : they always take another against their 
masters' ! Look not so liver-hued, my Lord do la TrimouiUc ! 
— he who would rule the kingdom of France must know how 
to face the republic of Paris 1 * 

" Who hath told you that I desire to meddle with either, 
Lord Provost f" said La Trimouffie, taerovitiWt^. " Yon 
gradge that any man should to ot ftie sm&WwA. west&en&ssQ. 
with my lord the dauphin, save yo\jiw\£, «« e\se " 
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" I love my lord the dauphin, and I love France ; and so 
your 'or eke' is answered!" returned Taneguy Duch&tel. 
" The saints enlighten me, bat I see not that it is to the ad- 
vantage of either that all the warlike skill I toiled to give him 
should be devoted to the marshalling of a new dance or to the 
cut of a candy surcoat !" 

" Sir, oy your fair leave, are you in want of a pleader to 
your cause, or de these gentry come to urge it with their 
axes ?" said a young man of laws who bustled his way up to 
Owen's side. The latter immediately recognised in him his 
interpreter of the spectacle before Notre Dame on the pre- 
vious day. But ijie gibing clerk was changed into the solemn 
procureur expectant, with a face made up to the most demure 
and lawyer-like standard of gravity. Owen's wondering 
powers were destined to frequent exercise in his passage to 
civilization. 

" What mean ye ?" he said with surprise. 

" I have been a year and more licensed to have a tongue on 
this side of the bar of the Chatelet!" continued the young 
procureur, eagerly ; " and, although no one has as yet had the 
sagacity to select me in his behalf, credit me, I can plead a 
cause as well as the most grey-bearded of our seniors who 
prides himself on never having his spectacles off his nose ! 
JN ay, you will have all the advantage which the enthusiasm 
of a first attempt inspires, and of my talents, for I am a genius 
of a very different order from those crabbed old men you see 
about you." 

" Shame on you, Maifcre Gilles de Ohastaing ! to take the 
bit from my very mouth !" said an old pleader who arrived 
hot and breathless through the press at this juncture. " I 
had my eye upon this nobilis vir ever since he made his entry 
to judgment. I have a wife and five children — I am perfectly 
skilled in the Pandects, the Code, the customs of Paris, of 
Burgundy most especially. I know everything! — and this 
greenbeard to whom you are speaking only knows how to 
drink and make jests at a tavern." 

" I thought your name was Roman de la Eose P" said Owen. 
"But quarrel not on the score of me : I have all the law I 
mean to plead, or understand, at my girdle — or had !" 

" I am called Roman de la Eose in the kingdom of the 

Basoche ! It is the law and the gospel both. V tq\>\\«& \fe& 

rapid clerk of the Basoche. " Maitre Pierre,!, am *cM^e&Lfe& 

to s^e you oroaa my game in this manner \ "YT^&fom \a "fcsfti 

always thatched with grey hairs ! Go liome to -jcro* ^vte *» 

x2 
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children, where you will be a consolation ; hero you are n 
nuisance ! Ah, it takes the patience of ten martyrs to be a 
procureur of the Chit tele t< else I would appeal to any one iu 
bliss if it would not be much better for me to follow the 
natural bent of my talents." 

"And turn merry -andrew at a fair!" interrupted the in- 
dignant Maitre Pierre. 

" And turn merry-andrew at a fair — at this great fair of 
Paris!" echoed the young clerk. " Messiro, you make the 
best of all possible pleas — the foundation of all law — force! 
There is to be a rescue, no doubt, Maitre Pierre, and we shall 
soon see who have brains if it comes to club-work 1" 

And thua did Owen find himself, by a new freak of the 
singular chance which persecuted him, likely to prove the 
pretext of a Burgundian tumult. All the desperation of the 
circumstances that involved him did not reconcile him to the 
prospect, and he continued to gaze upon the rolling surges of 
the approaching mob and the preparations made to withstand 
them with almost equal misgivings. 

Simon Caboche meanwhile led ou his phalanx with military 
precision and regularity: tVeqiieivtly hollowing to the rabble 
to be quiet, and even striking and cuffing some of the more 
obstreperous on the ears. The person of tliis wovthy, unlike 
that of many other great men, was answerable to his renown. 
He was of such stature, bulk, and gloomy ferocity of visage 
that he resembled a huge bison walking upright on its hinder 
limbs, if it were possible to imagine one clad in a rich costume 
of crimson cloth and robes of some fine fur decorated with 
numerous insignia of its wearer's dignity as Master-Chief of 
the Boucherie. He delighted in the terror of his appearance, 
which he increased by the quantity of his shaggy grey hair 
and beard ; and, demagogue as he was, there was a good deal 
more of the despot in his gestures and tone of voice, though 
it must be allowed that this was only when he found himself 
resisted, or when addressing personages who might otherwise 
have considered themselves his equals, or superiors, ia place 
and dignity. All his misfortunes — and he had lost three sons 
and much of his wealth in those deadly broUs- — had not tamed 
the rude energy of his character, ar.ti he now presented him- 
self at the tribunal of the Provost of Paris with as bold a 
front as if it was still occupied by a fellow Burgundian. 
But almost as soon as Owen nsA fcWced a\, \\\e %ntk\3&hlo 
carcass of this leader, his attention was ckceJiA ™4 "tvrtjwft. 
by a very different object. Amidst t\io enmswro, Uwor «&.■&* 
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Oabochiens was conspicuous a female form, clad as it was in 
a dark mourning robe, and remarkable for the grace and dig- 
nity of its stature and movements. Perhaps it might have 
been considered a thought too tall, but for tne musical undu- 
lation of the outlines, which kept the eye wandering and 
satisfied with perpetual variety of charm. The hood of her 
short mantle was thrown back, and revealed a countenance 
which enthralled the ardent and poetical imagination of Owen 
Tudor much more by its expression than even its great and 
exalted beauty. A kind of subdued fire lurked in its whole 
character — a singular union of vivacity and languor, passion, 
and resignation — that gleamed or shadowed away by turns 
over the features with an inexplicable play of ever-varying 
fascination. The possessor of this fine face was in the bloom 
of ripened womanhood — probably about three or four and 
twenty — and, when the rich colours of her blood suffused her 
cheeks, seemed naturally of a glowing brunette complexion, 
more dazzling in its hues than the utmost fairness. But pre- 
mature thought or sorrow had paled this richness of colour- 
ing, or the lustrous blackness of the long tresses that escaped 
beneath a caul of silver lacework on her face and neck, con- 
trasted it too strongly. Yet altogether she was so noble an 
impersonation of those lofty dreams of female beauty which 
haunted the visions of the young Welsh chieftain, that he 
could not withdraw his eyes from the. first look he cast at 
her. 

The interest of so noble a female form was certainly not 
diminished to Owen Tudor by the circumstance that she car- 
ried what it seemed was his cognizance — a bunch of violets— 
in her bosom. In other respects she was clad with a sim- 
plicity that infringed none of the severe sumptuary edicts, 
rarely observed, by which the use of the more splendid kinds 
of stuffs was confined to persons of rank. But in vain were 
the mantle and robe she wore, fashioned of the commonest 
materials, permitted to the burgher class to which she appa- 
rently belonged. No queenly robe ever became its wearer 
more royally than the garment that flowed round her grace- 
ful form, and in which she moved with the elegance and 
majesty of a Venus amidst the waves. Nor could wealth 
have purchased an ornament of richer or more elaborate 
design than the zone on her waist, which was o£ wrcro^&fc «&£* 
and probably owed all its beauty to her own, nee&fc — =tc^x^- 
eenting an endless variety of figures, in all tlie cfcstatt&ftfc ^ 
the nations then known to Europeans, linked. to^tf^st^* 3 * 
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iii Land, and dancing round it, beneath wreaths of stars that 
soenicd to share the revelry. 

" What noble lady is tliis among this hideous throng P" 
inquired On en, abstractedly, and yet aloud. 

" Lady, messire ! — she is none— she is a woman of the bur- 
gesscs, who has exactly complied « ith the edict of Bournes — 
vulgarly called of 'Proud Bladanie ! '—for our lady, Queen 
Isabeau, was so scandalized Lo s.',>]ntly merchants' and traders' 
wives vicing v. ith nobility in jiarb, that— — -" began the formal 
Mnilre Pierre, -.vlira his livelier competitor cut him abort. 

" Ah, my dear client, you are quite right ! — That lady 
yonder is — one of Heaven's making ! — Heard ye never of the 
glorious niinstrcless — if she were not a Burgundian ! — the 
nightingale of love! — the modern Heloise! — the Suppho of 
our times! — the beautiful, the inspired! — but least said is 
soonest mended.— Her name is Huellne I — Mademoiselle 
Hueline de Troye ! " 



CHAFTEK XITX 

THE jrjDQMKNT OF TANK GOT DUCHATKt. 

" Hueline de Troyo ! — In truth, Sir James of Scotland spoke 
of her ! — Have I seen her ere now — for some memory comes 
back upon me like the echo of a departed strain of Bweetest 
music! said the dreamy Celt; " but 'tis impossible ! — And 
is this gorgeous creature the wife of yonder savage churl— of 
a butcher r " 

" Sot yet, but she ought to be — she has long been betrothed 
to that Kenaud Cabocne who struts beside her — you are not 
mistaken, mine honoured client ! " said the acquiescive Roman, 
edging himself still nearer to the knight. " Haltre Pierre, 
you may go — I think we have no need of a consultation at 
present. — It is astonishing, messire, how soon we forget things 
in Paris! — It is not three months, well counted, sinoo 
Mademoiselle Hu61ine appeared on a plea before this tribunal 
—and you see how my Lord Provost stares at her, as if he had 
never seen a handsome woman ere now in his life !'" 

" Before this tribunal! — What crime hadshe committed P" 
said Owen, with a very disagreeable start. 

" Crime! — yet truly, it is a crime to be the daughter of a 
nmn so unfortunate as Jean deTroye— w^atWofc, b-roaaxd,* 
poisoner — I know not what we did. not eaSVYaia <Hfc«t\o»*i&.\* 
n®ffl»i the pJeadac " She came to tmgtan \!asS.^s bw&*A*> 
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released, or at least suffered to leave the solitary and loath- 
some dungeon of the Chatelet, in which he is confined. They 
do not kill him, because it is said he made the king mad by 
certain potent drugs — and can untnad him, if he pleases ! — 
God only knows ! — None of our officers dared undertake the 
plea — and so she pleaded it herself — and so wisely and elo- 
quently, that the tears came to the eyes of the stocks and stones 
of the Chatelet — I mean of the procureurs and clerks ! — There 
was not a single word of law in all she said, but none of us 
could have done it half so well ! " 

" It was not in nature to withstand her, methinks P " ejacu- 
lated Owen. 

*• But it was in yonder piece of jointed ironwork," said 
[Roman, in a discreetly low tone. " Sir Taneguy would rather 
let the devil loose in Paris than Jean de Trove, for he did 
marvellous mischiefs in his time ! He was the mind of all 
the huge carcass of Parisian tumult ! It is all body now, and 
none the more manageable*for that ! For my part, I would 
let him out, were it only that I might calculate against reason 
and not against madness, which sets all rules of polity at 
defiance ! " 

At this moment the voice of the Lord Provost was heard 
above the noise and confusion which accompanied the entrance 
of the Cabochiens. 

" Life of the king ! what is all this P — Pest and death I 
what uproar have we here P " he shouted, as the crowd rolled 
up to his tribunal. " Mine old tormentors again ! — What the 
fiend do ye here, Simon, with your red bands P — Know ye 
not that you are forbidden under penalties, worth noting, to 
appear in any number P " 

" We are one under it, Lord Provost, whatever it be ! 
—the main part follow me of their own freewill and liking, 
which is their business, and not mine ! " replied the Master- 
Chief of the Boucherie. " But, if we may not ask for justice, 
I know not what will be denied us next — unless it be the very 
air wo breathe ! " 

" What justice would ye have P — the gallows P " said the 
provost. " That would I deny to no Burgundian, and least of 
all to the Chief of the Grande Boucherie! — Well, whose throat 
have ye cut and come to complain about P — You gave rare 
justice, Simon, when you and your calf-ki&eTfc ^wetfc\<st^& y&. 

•j. "Yof'butnot enough of it— since you live to otk^msi ^ 
it, Lord Provost I" replied Caboclie j and \ke feco*asw» ^ 
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involved in the repartee elicited n load shout of laughter 
among his followers, in which he himself seemed too fierce 

" Do you threaten. Master Simon?" said the provost, with 
an fiiipbiiiie nod at his armed retinue. 

" No, messire ! — a blow and a word, not a word and a Mow, 
has ever been the mot to of the Caboches — for we have niottoc3, 
too, though we paint them not so gaudily oa our banners as 

Siu knights and lords !" said Simon. * But speak thou, 
upline, for I have no patience with them <iu>_'^tioning8— 
and thou waggost Hie best tongue among us !" 

" Dost thou mean the noisiest clapper P — But let her speak 
— a woman's prating is the less wearisome, that we expect it," 
said rjir TaiH'.sjuy. " Speak, maiden, if thou still art such — ■ 
which is greatly to the shame of the Boueherie, an it be!" 

" She will not marry Renaud till her father is released — so 
look if the wedding be hke to please you, messire !" returned 
Simon Caboehe, with a glare of defiance and anger. 

"And hast thou no skill to teaeh her any other lesson, 
boy ! — truly, thou art one !" continued the provost, glancing 
at Jifiiaui'l C.ilioi-ho, w]w, Ix-d^rned like a young peacock, 
flaunted it audacious !y beside his betrothed. 

" Had I an Armagaac throat in my grasp, you would not 
eall me boy !" returned the young butcher, for he was touched 
in his most sensitive point. 

"Dost thou not call him 'boy,' damsel, that gives thee 
nothing else to think about than musty old traitors rotting 
in dungeons P" said Taneguy, with a mixture of gallantry ana 
irritation in his tones. "By holy Denis ! I would I had thee 
out of the shambles on one of these moony May nights — and, 
if thou wert ever of the mind to return, it should not be for 
lack of good meat and lodging ! — Tell me, sweetheart, were it 
not better to be a noble knight's leman than a greasy butcher'* 
spouse P" 

" I would at least thou wouldst try the experiment, fair 
damosel !" said the Lord de la Trimouille, who had been 
gazing with great and licentious admiration at the suppliant. "I 
speak not for Sir Taneguy — though I amhis friend — but, by the 
rood ! thou hast only to choose to take, were it among kings !" 



" The Caboches yield not to the noblest in any true quality 

01 descent!" fiercely interposed tte aTi&tocratic demagogue. 

" We have heca the sons of our fe&wea l« 'flMs Ass*. Stan* 

hundred years, which is much more fti&n tosses 1«b^*» sdA. 

nobles am truly aver!" 
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" Ttit, tat, ye believe, and so do wiser men — but the cuckoos 
find nests in the Boucherie as well as elsewhere !" replied the 
provost, laughing hoarsely. " Do not listen to this false 
courtier, damsel! — his speech goes more trippingly off the 
tongue than mine, but it is not so true !— -Think 01 this at thy 
leisure, — and now let us hear of what weighty matter thou art 
spokeswoman P" 

" Messire ! — you have, as we know too well, a prisoner in 
your hands — a noble chevalier, whose only offence is even the 
excess of his valour and generosity !" said Hu61ine de Troye, 
after a slight pause — her complexion flushing more deeply 
than during the whole of this rough interlude, which made it 
glow like the scarlet hues of red-hot metal. Then kneeling, 
she added, in a faint but impassioned and most winning voice, 
" Noble Lord Provost ! if, of your own justice, you have not 
yet enlarged him, we come to implore you, by your knightly 
honour, by the rights of the free city of Pans, by the king s 
royal majesty, aggrieved in a wrong done to his poorest sub- 

1'ect, — to set him free at once as the winds of heaven, which 
lave never yet obeyed the mastery of man !" 

" He is, in good faith, then, a Burgundian P" said Taneguy, 
with a reproachful look at Owen Tudor. " Alack, I find I am 
but a green boy still, to believe in faces and in words !" 

" By all the oaths that ever were sworn ! I am none !" ex- 
claimed the Chevalier Sauvage, but with an involuntary regret 
and hesitation in his utterance. He saw that, almost the 
instant she entered, the eye of Hu61ine de Troye signalized 
him out, and there was something so subduingly eloquent and 
penetrating in its expression, that it seemed to exercise the 
power of a spell over nim. 

" We come to witness even as the noble knight declares — to 
make his purgation with our oaths !" said Hueline, earnestly. 
" He is no Burgundian, unless to be too rashly generous, on 
the weak side of law and right, makes men Burgundian in 
these days 2 A compliment you will not pay to us, my Lord 
Sir Taneguy, of all men ! But here they stand — the leaders 
and masters of the commonalty, as the Caboches are called— 
ready to take any form of adjuration that we know nought 
of this knight ; that no conspiracy existed, no outbreak was 
planned, as your proclamation avers ; and, consequently, that 
this knight is clear of all blame and offence, «&& \£K£as&$ 
placed in durance I" 

"If word* were proofs, thou hast enow, 'w^'kofir* » tamouS 
to melt away the solid earth, and turn a& \tf&fi£& ^\* 
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turvy !" replied the provost. " But we shall need more than 
words to brlieve in so strange a prodigy." 

" We are here ready to take the oath of the (tobb, or abide 
the ordeal of fire even, that she speaks the troth, and methinks 
we should know if aught Burgundian was a-foot io Paris !" 
said the Master- Chief of the Bouoberio, with a grim smile. 
"Here are Philippe Thibert, the three Le Goix, Gun! tier 
Sainctyon, and all the rest of us who are proud to call the 
king's cousin Captain ; and we witness that we know nothing 
of this knight, whence ho comes, nor whither ho goes, his 
father, nor his grand father ! Tli^reibrc, if yo ktvp him. your 
gnest, we owe j'ou no thanks, for he is none of ours !" 

" I would l'iii:i lioliew this, Simon ; nay, I have some better 
reason to do so than your loud talking," said the provosts 
thonshLftdly, " What soy you, Siro de la TriniouilleP" 

" I say that the constable a commands are express ; he is to 
he tortured, to wring the truth from Lis vitals !" replied that 
vigorous statesman. 

"Tortured! — everlasting shame he on thee for that word, 
gaudy man, whoe'er thou art !" exclaimed Pfueline de Troye. 
" But know ye not, learned interpreters of the laws ! — wil] ye 
not witness for mo, that no man can be put to the torture to 
win confession of any crime who hath not a direct and open 
accuser? — And who accuses this noble knight P" 

" Here come accusers in a cloud, or I err marvellously !" 
said La Trimouille, triumphantly pointing to some personages 
habited like the beadles of a cathedral, in dark robea, with 
wands in their hands, who had been silently making their way 
to the bar of. the tribunal. Finding themselves noticed, two 
or three began brawling aloud together, that the University 
of Paris had arrived in the square of the ChiLtelet, and de- 
manded an audience of the Lord Provost of Paris ! 

" Sainta ! have we not mischief enough a-brewing, but we 
must have these meddlers too P" said Sir Taneguy. " What 
want they P But their accursed charters give them the privi- 
lege of stunning the cars of those who ait in my place at 
pleasure ! — Tell my lady, the University, that I await her 
honoured presence, entreating her to put herself to no incon- 
venient haste, for well we know she is aged, and full of infir- 
mities and malady 1" 

The beadles of the University withdrew, and the provost 
turned, with a Jcok of more kin.in.ess ftwa YmsW4\cKos*q 
abown, to Owen. "Ik> ye new,ta\$it, , S.-w!&.WS*™1'w**» 
*wn charger against your Bquire'a 4eoA «A&«4 w* 5 * ™ w 
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doctors ore coming to prate about the broken head of their 
scholar and their privileges ! They sent me word as much by- 
one of their magpies last night, which did the rather dispose 
me to believe thy story ; for if thou wert a Borgnndian they 
would know it ! The Grande Boncherie itself is not so rant 
a dunghill of treason, and well should I like to be among their 
learned pates with my maoe !" 

" Meseire, it is not for me to enlighten your experience ; 
but all, not wilfully blind, can see that this is only a trick to 
support the saying of the Cabochiens, to set another traitor 
loose in Paris, with his plots ripening in concealment !" said 
the suspicious Lord de TrimouiOe. " But at least the Cabo- 
chiens cannot deny that they are acquainted with the person 
and hiding-place of the seditious scholar who preached the 
overthrow of all things human and divine, yesterday, in the 
parvis of Notre Dame 1" 

" Do they think to do thee service by disavowing thee P or 
are they glad of a pretext to harass us, at any cost?" said the 
provost, infinitely perplexed. 

Owen's early impressions of the dignity and power of the 
University made the tidings of their hostile purposes against 
himself sufficiently formidable. And he found that he was 
destined to the aggravation of having their enmity construed 
into friendly zeal ! In his indignation he gave no reply to the 
provost's question, whose gloom returned and deepened. 

During the pause that followed, the procession of the Uni- 
versity entered, preceded by its beadles, and headed by the 
rectors and chief dignitaries of the numerous colleges. After 
these personages came a much more formidable body, in an 
age when physical force was undoubtedly in the ascendant- 
The scholars of the University — including young men from 
almost every country of Christendom, armed ostensibly with 
Btaves, their only unprohibited weapon, but very probably 
with more dangerous ones under then* long habits — followed 
those reverend leaders in a compact mass. Amidst them 
came the occasion, or perhaps the pretended occasion, of the 
visit — Perrinet le Clerc ! The loot of hatred and fury which 

flared at Owen from a swath of ensanguined clouts and 
andages, oUstinguished his enemy to him, but only stirred 
his contempt. He folded his arms, and surveyed the whole 
group with a smile of defiance. 

Taneguy DucMtel received his visitors m\k vajroA. &!&&a 

and contempt, but with great exterior reauec\i. TEL* «**«* 

£um his tribunal, and would not resume baa w»k*Si.>fcfc^ 
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compelled the magnates of the University to accept the 
benches which were brought for them. Meanwhile he ob- 
served, with a smile of grim humour, the effect which the 
presence of the Cabochiens produced on. the doctors and 
students. The latter, who were at war with all government 
and all Parisians indiscriminately, tanned little pleased with 
the recognition. Their seniors, knowing that there were no 
ImiUt Burgundians to be found anywhere than in the Grande 
Boucherie, were greatlv strengthened and comforted. 

The rector of tho University, a pompous, full-blown dig- 
nitary, evidently gathered additional pride, and haughtily 
declined the oUi-red accommodation. "We eome for justice. 
Lord Provost! until we obtain which, the king's most faithful 
daughter, tho University of Paris, shall never rest in my 
person!" said tho august functionary. " Fiat jtisti/ia mat 
cwlvm! — justice is the life, the breath, the nostrils of the? 
king ! He come for justice, Sire Duchatcl, and in assertion 
of our privileges!" 

" It is not always that these objects con be reconciled ; bnt 
why come ye as thick as hornets to a hive? "What armed 
resistance did your reverend lordship expect to meet by the 
way?" returned the provost. 

"' The ""hole K'llv is hurl u-lu'ii tli.' tm_;<:T is injured; yea, 
when the minutest hair is plucked!" replied the dignitary. 
" Would you, Sir Taneguy, that the teachers, friends, mas- 
ters, and companions of this ill-treated young mac, Perrinet 
le Clerc, should have no more feeling of his wrongs than if 
they were inflicted on a member of some other carcass P" 

" This doctrine would put all knighthood on the aide of this 
young chevalier," said the provost. " But my sword and 
wand of justice are of equal length: what justice do you 
demand P 

" Vengeance, Sire Duchatel ! — vengeance on the false Bur- 
gundian knight who struck my skull bare for obeying the 
commands of my honoured mother, the University of Paris 1" 
shouted Perrinet, the froth flying from his lips with fury. 

" You are noted for filial reverence ; we have had yon 
before us ere now," said Sir Taneguy, bitterly. " What mean 
you, dan scholar P If your skull be cracked, it will let in the 
more light !" 

"MyloiA, this jesting ill becomes your office," said the 
rector, bristling up. "The privileges ol 'Qo&'^'KCtet&q <s? 
Paris are not matters of idle mirt\\ to ft» TEm% <&_*rw*» 
tomsdf, whose chair you but occupy tor. a w*w^\ w* «* 
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the volumes of our rights, granted by that ever-memorable 
prince and lord (whose soul God keep in bliss, Amen!)— 
Philip, suroamed most justly, if for no other reason, Au- 
gustus ; — extended, confirmed, and assured by that mirror of 
all virtuous dominations, King Philip the Long !— altered, 
improved, and greatly enlargeclby — " 

" Enough, reverend messire ! I am but too well aware that 
the scholars of Paris are permitted by law to exercise all 
rebellion and enormities unpunished 1 " interrupted Sir 
Taneguy. 

; " i say not that, Lord Provost ; but the punishment of these 
offences belongs only to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction/' replied 
the rector, vehemently. " The dimity of this great Uni- 
versity, which from Athens came to Kome, and from Some to 
Paris, bringing with it all human science and learning, as a 

rnge absorbs the humidity of the spots on which it is placed, 
[lands no less ! Lo, then ! I put my requisition in form, 
Lord Provost ; and the annals of your jurisdiction will inform 
you at what peril your predecessors have dared to deny us 
justice! In nomine Domini, Amen! I demand that the 
violator of our privileges be immediately surrendered to our 
officers, that he be kept in safe confinement until he has suf- 
fered the fine and corporal amends which a solemn convocation 
may deem adequate to the offence ! " 

" Be not cajoled, my Lord Provost ; the prisoner will not 
be long in any custody "but your own — the University will find 
some loophole for a Burgundian emissary to escape at ! " said 
the Lord de la Trimouilie. 

" I will remain your prisoner, Sir Taneguy ! — You shall 
not surrender me alive to the scorns and maltreatment of 
schoolmen and traitorous greybeards ! " said Owen Tudor, 
with tbe vehemence of sincerity. 

" Fair knight, I fear me, it is the best kindness I can now 
show thee, even so to yield thee," replied the provost. " At 
least they will not put thee to the rack ; and if thou remainest 
with me, my lord the constable is bent, thou seest, either to 
learn thy secrets, or to make thee invent some to trouble him 
withal ! — Answer me in all sincerity, for thy life perchance 
hangs on the word ! wouldst thou not have it so F " 

Taneguy himself hardly knew whether he was offering an 

evasion or a snare : it would have depended on the turn 

which his passions took at the prisoner's xep\v, "xVafc ^afe 

Cabochiens seemed to have some private reason isre tks&- 

doubting any friendly purpose in the efforts oittiaXSTOsetstoS 



to obtain possession of the person of the culprit. At all 
events, their bright spokeswoman made an emphatic signal to 
Owen to bo silent ; and, stepping forward with perfect mo 
desty, but with a tranquil firmness that showed she was no 
altogether unaccustomed to a public audience, — " My Lord 
Bector 1 " she said, " full well you know, and can bear wit- 
ness, that this knight is no Burgimdian, and that you do realty 
and truly desire to have him in your power to maltreat him ! 
Wherefore, I tell yon, it shall not bo; — nor have ye any the 
least right to demand him as a sacrifice to the pride and 
insolence of your privileges ! Ye have the sole violator of them 
already in your custody, and may punish him at your will I — 
It was Master Perrinet le Clerc only who violated them, by 
drawing his dagger, and assading the life of the poor scholar 
that pleaded for the commonalty ! This knight, who defended 
him at his proper hazard, deserves only your thanks and 
gratitude 1 " 

" By holy Jude, 'tis so! — who will deny it P" shouted 
Simon Caboche. 

An officer commanding his men to fire on an enemy, and 
suddenly finding their muskets turned to his own brenst, could 
scarcely look more astonished than the rector of the Uni- 
versity at this manifestation. 

" What, Hu61ine de Troye !— what, Simon Caboche ! — what, 
take part against the University! — He is no Burgundian! — 
'tis true! — WhatmeanyeP" exclaimed the bewildered rector. 

" He is a Burgundian ! — Sir Provost, do not believe them ! 
—They are all Burgundiaus together — they would deceive 
you ! " shouted the furious scholar of fho Sorbonne. 

" Thou Heat, clerk ! falsely thou Heat — I am none ! " re- 
turned Owen, yielding to the indignation which had long 
been fermenting in his heart. " Let him who maintains the 
contrary stand forth ! Here is my glove ! " 

" 'Tis full knightly spoken! — What say yeP shall we grant 
a field?" said Sir Taneguy, laughing till his breastplate shook 
again. " Men must answer with such weapons as they wield. 
The scholar uses his tongue, the knight hia lance." 

" Hear ye, sirs ! scholars of Paris ! — this is the answer 
that knights and nobles give to honest men's prayers for 
justice ! ' cried Perrinet. " Clad in complete steel, wielding 
their heavy lances, they challenge us to battle them in our 
flimsy robes, slilless in arms \ " 
A. fariona uproar among the bi&o\b.ts tcsviQTiie.i. ^q H&\=, 
appeal, mingled with excellent imitations ut xYik. Aw^» «s& 
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yells of various birds and wild beasts, and a sudden wood of 
staves appeared in the air. But the provost seemed rather 
to rejoice than be dismayed at the prospect of an onset. 
" Hark ye, devils of scholars ! " he exclaimed, " Master 
Rector, and doctors all ! I hold that your jongleuresse has 
sufficiently answered all that you can urge, unless ye defend 
assassination in every case ! This knight has maintained and 
not violated your privileges ; and I will not surrender him 
to your petty cruelties, which yet slay, as the Bohemians 
pierce cattle, with so fine a steel that neither gore nor wound 
mark why the beast dies ! " 

" Look to it, Lord Provost ! if you deny me justice, I will 
take itP " yelled Perrinet, delirious with rage. 

" Master Perrinet, you are hurt in the head, and are 
raving," said Sir Taneguy, calmly. " And, but that your 
father is a good Armagnac, I could be tempted to help cure 
your fever, by letting you a little more blood." 

" Take comfort, sir clerk ! he is spared to no good," said 
the Lord de la Trimouille, whom restless suspicions and 
cowardice deprived of all humanity. " We must learn what 
is conspiring in Paris against our lives, at whatever cost! 
And therefore, my Lord Provost, the king's council despatches 
to you this missive, which disregard on peril of your head ! " 

" It is even so ! " said the provost, in a regretful tone, as 
he opened and perused the parchment handed to him by the 
noble bearer. " Either, sirs, ye must surrender the seditious 
mendicant scholar to me, or— or — I must put this handsome 
lad to the cruellest tortures to wring the truth from him ! — 
life of the king ! thou art neither woman nor minstreless, 
fair Hueline, if thou wouldst not rather betray a dozen such 
saplings to the axe, than suffer those comely limbs to be 
wrenched out of all shape and fitness ! " 

The minstreless of the Boucherie flushed deeply, and then 
an extreme pallor visited her cheeks. But suddenly a thought 
seemed to strike her, like a gleam of light ; and, raising her 
brilliant eyes, she exclaimed, " Since it must be so, why, so 
let it be ! Of what moment is the life of a poor talker of 
words, compared with that of this noble doer or deeds P — The 
mendicant scholar shall be surrendered— I trust, to your 
mercy— on sworn condition that you suffer this knight to 
depart with me — with us of the Boucherie — fxeft, w&njfcsar 
tioned, and unscathed ! " 

"I swear it by whatever oath thou wilt, xnauteoA «sA«x&- 
right glad to be rid of him so peacefully, iox 1 ^3 *s£ 
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honour him ! " said Sir Taneguy, eagerly. " Speak ! 
was the e edition -monger ; and depart with the knieht whither 
thou wilt, as well matched a pair as the fiery sword drove out 
of Eden!" 

The consternation among the grandees of the University 
was very visible, and even the Cabochiens stared and mur- 
mured. But these emotions were lost in that caused by a 
burst of fiery sentiment from the 3'oung "Welsh chief. 

"Damsel of the Boucherie! show not thyself so baseborn 
in very deed ! " he exclaimed. " I will not live at the price 
of such treachery! The poor scholar served ye bravely and 
nobly, and, if thou betrayest him, a curse will light on such 
ingratitude, and henceforth thy fair face shall seem, in all 
men's eyes, a flowery bed for snakes to nestle in ! " 

" I may no longer pause ! " exclaimed Hucline, with en- 
thusiasm. " Tour oath is on record, noble Lord Provost ! 
and thus I claim its condition — thus I surrender the poor 
scholar — thus I am treacherous ! — Behold him at your feet, 
at your mercy — for I am he — my father's ancient mantle the 
sole difference ! " 

The astonishment with which this revelation was received 
was? universal, and for some moments mingled with incre- 
dulity. The C'aliDijhiens lUcinsclvi's shared it, and were 
evidently altogether unconscious that the Boucherie had fur- 
nished the daring champion of their party — marvellously 
daring, being a woman ! But the general recollection of the 
resemblance between the features of the poor scholar and 
t&oae of Hu£line de Troye — of her learning, eloquence, and 
impassioned devotion to the Burgnndian cause — her expe- 
rience in the exercise of a still more dijlieult and beautiful art, 
for the minstrels of the middle ages did not confine themselves 
to the labours of composition, but often Sung their own verses 
in. public meetings of the craft — the total disappearance of the 
poor scholar — the danger, united to all the magnificent gene- 
rosity of the avowal — forced conviction on the most reluctant 
minds. 

" Go, go, I will not believe thee — and yet 'tis like enough !" 
said Taneguy Ducbatel, after a breathless pause. " Go — he 
is better able to endure the torture than thou." 

"Let him go with me free and unharmed, or your pledged 
knighthood is forfeit !" excliiiincd the minstrel ess. 
_ "It is impossible, I telltliec, giv\A — m-j Wi &e constable 
will have one victim or another 1 . SVaiV 1 \ae\wife ftvte., wA. 
put thee to the torture to discover \v\\*& co\^>\cM«V , »-^ t «ia5fc 
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which our sadden measures discomfited P" returned the pro- 
Tost, at a high pitch of his loud voice. 

" Nay, if you bellow it, provost, we have lungs too !" said 
Caboche, in a voice so like an articulate roaring of thunder 
that the assertion was amply supported. " But as to putting 
Hueline to the torture — albeit sne hazarded herself against all 
our knowledge and consents — look first to win the Boucherie, 
stone by stone !" 

"Nay, sir, you have sworn by your knightly word that, if 
I revealed the Burgundian prater to you, this knight, and we 
of the Boucherie, should depart in peace !" said Hueline, fer- 
vidly. "And, ah, good knight! ah, noble Sir Taneguy ! chivalry 
still pretends to be herself, in words, and what will knights 
say if they hear how falsely thou didst deny a damsel her 
sworn boon P" 

So sacred was such a promise held, at least in theory, that 
the fierce provost himself was confused with the address. It 
is also more than probable that he was secretly well inclined 
towards Owen Tudor, and that the heroic daring of the min- 
streless touched answering chords in his own stern but lofty 
heart. Luckily at this moment the enraged scholar of the 
Sorbonne thrust in his word. 

" You have promised to release the Burgundian, in exchange 
for the traitorous scholar, if this madwoman — the daughter of 
mad Jean de Troye — be he !" yelled Perrinet le Clerc. " But 
not on the charges brought against him by the University for 
my shameful maltreatment and persecution ! Surrender him 
to my honoured mother, and we will see if we cannot chastise 
treason as well as any royal officer in the land !" 

The hatred which Taneguy entertained against the Univer- 
sity in general was immediately concentrated against this 
jnaividual of that distinguished body. 

" Already I have told ye, that I deem ye had only scant 
justice, inasmuch as the stroke was not hard enough !" he re- 
plied. " I see well that this sly wench has caught me in a 
trap ; but our Lady forbid that Taneguy and his word should 
travel different roads. I give the knight to the party who 
can, or who will keep him, and, I trow me, the constable will 
not weep over the slain if ye do battle for him, Cabochiens 
and scholars !" 

" Come with us, then, very noble knight, fclov^ o£ ^T^\ 
chivalry I" exclaimed the youthful poetess, extendm^Yie* >&»»&. 
to Owen. And although he was enwratned to ftxi& ^ft w^* 
GrmAtdon which circumstances seemed to offer a^aa\.\»a^i 
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and uttered some murmurs of refusal and rernonstnui 
eye encountered the glance of streamy fire which tht 
Btreless cast upon him — and he was silent. 

"Ay. go with hat, boy, to the Bonchcrie — tho qvaxtt 
good, though rough!" sail Taneguy, go a& -humoured ly. 
with her — and I would I were in tiy shoes I And if t 
send for thee I find thou art atill in the Boaeherie, and 1 
to thino Armagnac tale, I will myself present thee 
dauphin's court for one of the best and most promising ( 
some thing too rash) of all our youthful chivalry I 

Owen blushed deeply : but, Gifectmg not to understs 
innuendo, he replied, " Whoever seeks me there, my Lor 
vest, or wherever I may be in Paris, friend or foe, sh; 
miss his aim ! — I will find my papers out, though tb 
hidden in the fiery gulf! — and yonder surely ia one 
rogues who robbed my varlet of them !" 

At tJjis instant Owen's gknue lighted by merest cha: 
the one-eyed beggar of the parvis of Notre Dame, wh 
thrust himself forward from among the crowd in his a 
at the turn which events had taken. 

The provost's attention was instantly attracted by t 
Bervatiou, and lie listened very attentively whde Owon 
iis reasons for believing the mendicant connected wi 
plunder of his baggage. Tet the accused party seen 
take no notice oi «iiai was said, though all the audient 
ceived who was meant, until the provost raised his y 
its highest pitch, and commanded him to come foi 
" Good, my lord, I am deaf as well as purblind ! — what 
matter P" said the beggar, advancing with a step that b 
to tremble with years rather than agitation. 

The matter was soon explained to him ; but, far fron 
fessing the offence with which he was charged, the men 
buret into such vehement ejaculations and protestath 
innocence, that Owen was greatly shaken in his opinio 
declared that he had only suspicions to allege. 

" What rogue is this ? Dost thou know him, Capelu 
said the provost, at last, out of patience. 

" Yes, my lord, ho is a poor brother in our Lady's lov 
lives on the steps of St. Jacques de la Eoucherie — an 
no harm to any one, much less his neighbour!" replii 
authority appealed to. " I have seen him there for 
and always give him a sol ioi cnar\t^ Vsissi t b»e e 

"%e$ a reward be offered for fbeae ?i?eB-BA, » 
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said, let who will, or can, carry off the prize !" said Sir Tane- 
guy. " I will sit here to see Hiir play between the University 
and the Cabochiens ! Bat let this hall of the Ch&tolet be clear 
and silent as a grave within ten ticks of the clock — or I will 
make it one in reality !" 

"Godfather! the knight » your guest — bear him esfely 
with us V said Hueline de Trove. 

" But if he is not a Burgundian P" said Eenaud Caboche. 

"Still, he saved the fife of Hueline — of thy betrothed, 
Benaud!" said the victorious minstreless, and Simon Ca- 
boche immediately took the word and marshalled his men 
as if to force a passage through all opposition. The magnates 
of the University were evidently puzzled, having in reality no 
great zeal in the cause of the Armagnac scholar, save in so far 
as it furnished them with a means of annoyance to the govern- 
ment. While they consulted, the Cabochiens acted. Hu61ine, 
in an accent of irresistible sweetness and tenderness, implored 
the Welsh knight to honour the Boucherie with his presence 
for a few days, until he could safely venture forth — until the 
" cruel and choleric" constable might be pleased to hear his 
explanations. 

" Come with us, youth," said Simon Caboche, who had been 
musing awhile, but who started into activity the moment he 
heard aught that savoured of resistance and defiance. " I will 
wager a drove of the fattest beeves of Foitou the constable 
shall not take you easily from the Boucherie against your 
will — and, with it, you may stay as long there as it pleases 
you, an honoured guest !" 

" It is the only way to prove that thou art what thou callest 
thyself, — a Burgundian would not abide our summons in Paris 
long," said Taneguv, cheerfully. " I will remember my pro- 
mise ; so go with tnem, and let me see how ye will ravage it, 
like monks of St. Germain, among these fellows that call 
themselves scholars, though little known to Paris by that 
name !" 

With this permission, Owen yielded with his natural im- 
petuosity to the various passions which inspired him. " Have 
with you, then, Master Butcher !" he exclaimed. " My sword 
is a borrowed one, but its owner will not ask it of me while 
I need it so much I Let us make a way for Mademoiselle 
Hueline to pass on guietJv." 

Simon Caboche instantly set his butchers \n ?&&&£&.% tc&- 

Senaud, uttering an eager cry, dashed forwax^. V\^a> \& 

dagger bared, to aide with the Chevalier Swrva^e. ItakSi 

l 2 
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dignitaries of the University awaited not the charge. Pro- 
riounritig n hasty protest against all the proceedings, and 
strictly commanding their followers to make no resistance, 
they moved off with as much dignity and slowness as were 
compatible with a good deal of alarm. The scholars, finding 
themselves deserted by their leaders, and beholding the ad- 
vance of opponents so formidable, scaivoly hesitated a moment, 
and then rushed out pell-mell in their tram. In vain did 
Perrinet le Cirri- gesticulate, shout, yell, call them cowards 
and Burgundians, while the froth flew from his lipa, until, 
yielding to the excess of his fury, he threatened the provost 
and his whole party with his vengeance ! Taneguy only 
replied by peals »f scornful laughter, and finally Perrinet 
himself toot to indignant lli^ht before the threatening ad- 
vance of the Chevalier Sauvage. 



CHAPTER XTV. 



TnE district of ancient Paris designated by this term com- 
menced amoiiij the tortuous windii>:_"s iif t!ie si reels and alleys 
running into the square of the I'liritelet. These were chiefly 
inhabited by butchers, and other of the disgusting and hor- 
rible trades which depended on their knives for occupation— 
such as tallow-melters, tripe-sellers, sausage- makers, dealers 
in skins and offal, tanners, and dyers. 

The Boucherie proper was a large irregular space, sur- 
rounded by open slaughter-houses of massive timber, fur- 
nished with stalls, blocks, hooks, chains, and all the other 
appurtenances of the trade. These intersected each other in 
a labyrinthine maze, which persons not accustomed to their 
windings could with difficulty trace. The houses of the 
master-butchers formed the limit of this area in every direc- 
tion, each inclosed in its network of stalls and shambles j 
large strong buildings, ornamented with galleries and gables 
of curiously carved woodwork, which, being all connected by 
huge walla and draining ditches, composed a fortress that, 
considering its location in the very heart of Paris, and the 
characteristics of its population, was of no slight consequence. 
The great street of St. Jacques, wVtvcAi at, this oeriod divided 
Paris into almost equal halves, tM.TBCRe\on»tft tVn t-vWum. 
of the Boucherie, and made it tae"ke-s oS *Aotb»&SA*w* 
commanding position. 
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The interior arrangements of this little commonwealth 
contributed to render it dangerous, as its power was in the 
hands of few. The corporation of the butchers was the 
richest in Paris, and was governed almost entirely by its own 
laws and regulations. It consisted of some score families 
enjoying the monopoly of the supply of meat in Paris. In 
one sense it was strictly an aristocratic community. The 
right or wrong of primogeniture was acknowledged, and the 
eldest sons succeeded their sires in as strict entail as the crown 
itself. The Salic law was also in full vigour, in regulating 
successions. Females and bastards were rigorously excluded 
from all participation in the Boucherie ; and, as only the head 
of each family was permitted to exercise the trade, it had 
gradually become limited to about twenty persons, styled the 
master-butchers of the Grande Boucherie. Simon Caboche 
was the hereditary head of this body, and received from that 
circumstance his title of Master-Chief. 

Rich as they were, the master-butchers of Paris had not 
yet dreamed of the refinement of modern mercantile wealth, 
which takes its residence as far as possible from the place of 
its creation. They were even obliged, by express ordoit- 
nances, and still more by custom, to take a personal share in 
the gory business of the shambles. But now their occupation 
was gone, and the palmy days of the Boucherie seemed de- 
parted for ever ! The zeal of the butchers in favour of the 
Duke of Burgundy won them the hatred of the Armagnacs, 
by whom they were deprived of their privileges, their market 
divided and transferred, and themselves, as far as might be, 
deprived of their influence over the populace. 

It was towards this quarter that the romantic Welsh 
knight-errant directed his unwilling and yet fascinated steps, 
and his whole progress was a species of popular ovation, xne 
mob were encouraged by the presence of their old leader and 
his armed Cabochiens, and followed in increasing numbers, 
and with an enthusiastic uproar of shouts and applause, across 
the square of the Chatelet. 

The news of the discovery of the poor scholar's identity 
with the popular minstreless of the ^Boucherie spread like 
wildfire, and stirred the inflammable Parisians to a frenzy of 
delight and triumph ! The name of Hueline pealed in the 
exulting thunder of the people to the skies, in cou\a&\*Athi\<2«l 
with the designation by which only the *We\ak\m^» ^*& 
known. " Vive HuSline I Vive le Ckevaliet &woNfc$£\" '*»• 
sounded in mingled accents on every side. i^&VtooNJ^totf 
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eyes of the minstrelc-js coniinnally filled with tears, and she 
strove to cislis' tin.' i !■■.■;■'■ i T ;i r dibrvesi-enee with gent hi oa treaties, 
the glory of llJMKp&sat 0KMM shone on. her brow, and her 
beauty flowed into its utmost splendour, irradiated by the 
raaskT passions of her nature — lore and ambition ! 

Neither Hueliue nor the Chevalier Sauvage. was well aware- 
bow it liisppeneii, but the arm of the minstreless was linked is 
(bat of thi' knight ; and ever and anon, curried away by tho 
fervour of bis t;rititui.lo and admiration — bewildered and 
iiit.oxic-.ited by tiic joyful uproar around him— Owen raised 
her hand to Li* lip;, 'oid covered it withkiases. Tiie Parisians, 
wont to be delighted '.villi slios and g^iiL'-ta.-.-l'. 1 . enjoyed this 
display of Wauiy. geiiius. .and passion, as much as the moat 
inagniliccr.t exhibitions of material pomp and triumph. The 
sou of (ioroawy shared the popular favour; and so indeed 
did l,i.= lord's steed, which the- promt ordered to be restored 
to him. T lie women honed and kissed both the biped and 
the quadruped, until the latter began to show signa of weari- 
ness, perhaps at some sly instigation of tbe good squire him- 
self, and Hill nil and plunged so as greatly to incommode and 
scatter their mutual admirers. 

Owen seemed to himself to be moving in soma ideal world 
of glory and dcHiih!, aclin.-ved without toil or etfort, — to walk 
the air, wandering amid golden clouds, as he had often dreamed 
in his childhood, asleep on some lofty crag, in the sunset! 
Strange as it may read in the cpld repetition, tho bright 
woman by his aide appeared to him, when he strove to shape 
his thoughts, like a star glittering and glowing forth from 
some dark bosom of night, and throwing a glory and a beauty 
over all beneath its radiance ! The aspect of the terrific mob 
of Paris had lost its horror and terror, or retained only so 
much of either as heightened the emotions inspired by its 
gentleness and caresses, like those of a gambolling tiger. 
And the spell laated over both — over all — until the procession 
entered the filthy windings of the Val de Misfire. But it 
was not in any magic of thought or feeling to resist the dis- 
gusting and horrible impressions of this true abode of squalid 
Buffering and poverty. The foul odours that exhaled on every 
side, the haggard ruins inhabited by a hideous and swarming 
populace, which came forth as if for the express purpose of 
being inspected in all their misery ; the narrow, unpared 
lane?, the traces of disgusting tra&es ftia.V effiere&. , C&K«aaebrti 
ia thegutteiB, in the BtcncheB,int\ie-paii\iVv(,»%*i«Qi.««ii»A. 

Manaenta of the denizens, excited 'Cox, Yoe.'Ctaafc »^. w "" A 

of the j-oung mountain chief. 
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Until now, Hueliae shared the general joy and enthusiasm 

' with the fervour of poetical genius that concentrates into 

burning focuses the common light around. But she started, 

as if from a dream, when Owen murmured in her ears, " And 

doth so bright a flower bloom on this reeking foulness P" 

"Alack, gentle knight! do not wake me yet! Let me 
dream on awhile I" she replied. " This is the val de Misere. 
and truly I may not deny I am its born child and inheritor ! 
Long years my father dwelt amidst these hideous fens of 
humanity ; here he won the hearts of a fickle populace by his 
tenderness and skill in remedying their sufferings ! — here he 
learned what cancers eat into the souls of men — what cruel 
laws make them the dismal things we see ! How they re- 
compensed him, reads ill in the history of our times, or shall, 
when right-judging eyes search into their record ! Until then, 
even his daughter must be silent." 

There was something of proud regret and disdain in this 
sacrifice to the prejudices which she must suppose to animate 
a knight and noble, that touched Owen to the heart. He en- 
deavoured to look with less scorn and disgust at the fearful 
spectacles that presented themselves, but his fine nostrils lost 
not their dilation and quivering expression, even when they 
entered the comparatively open area of the Boucherie. 

It was only in secret yards and vaults that the butchers 
ventured to elude the prohibitions of their Armagnac masters, 
and carry on their trade. Aceordingly, a dreary waste of 
empty stalls, mnbleeding gutters, hooks without carcasses, 
saluted Owen's gase. But these were sufficiently disgusting 
in eyes accustomed to the freshness of nature, and belonging 
to a romantic youth whose imagination was full of the pomps 
of courts and chivalry. 

But Owen was allowed little time for reflection. The 
moment they were fairly in the shambles, and the massive 
wooden gates which admitted them barred, like the sluices of 
a harbour, on the multitude that flowed after them — Simon 
Caboche turned and welcomed Owen to the Boucherie with 
a hearty hug. " Well we wot, you are no Burgundian, but a 
knight-adventurer come to France in search of good employ- 
ment, — yet thou shalt be one ere we let thee go !" he said, 
gleefully. " Aha, you are well out of the provost's claws, for 
e lets as few escape him as any mouser I know of! Brother 
masters, let us make him very welcome, tot, Vj Vfe& %**A. 
dukes beard, we shall have need of eAl fWM^T&etrj "\rc\s$fcss» 
when we twtsel it again with the Armagnaca io? T?«r\& N " 

-"ear godfather ! you did promise mo to ^\&& «l>xmww 
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:ional — a more generous hospitality!" said HufjHne, warmly. 
' If the life of the poor scholar be in aught dear to any of us, 
hath not this noble knight out-deserved all recompense? He 
la our guest — our honoured, our glorious guest ! — but what- 
ever else he may become ia for hia own sole judgment and 
will." 

" Let him not forget that the Armagnacs would have con- 
signed him to the doom of a malefactor and of a slave — and 
that tin- Bur^undiana saved him from it — and I am content 1" 
said the Master-Chief, over whom the words of Hueline 
seemed to possess a magic influence. " You will be one of us 
anon, young knight, if our betrothed here undertakes it, for 
she hath witchcraft in her, and as our merry duke once quoth 
to me (and he hath more wit and good jests in him than any 
mumming fool of them all), 'Aha, Simon! you may lead a 
herd of wild horses better with a mare than a rope!" And bo, 
in very truth " 

"Dear father, peace! You bid not your gueat welcome, 
nnd thia is your own threshold !" interrupted Hui5Ene, colour- 
ing even in the eyes at thiB apecimen of Duke John's facetia:, 
which Simon Cabochc was in the continual habit of repeat- 
ing, both aa a demonstration of his former intimacy with the 
royal jester, and from the satisfaction he took in the peculiar 
tiini ')i' hia ivu^jh and 1 irenlioua wit, 

" Bight welcome are you then, knight, and may luck be in 
your crossing my door-stone !" replied Simon. A shadow 
pasaed over Hueline's visage as he uttered the worda — a 
shadow of the future — inexplicably mournful and yet tinged 
with light, like the first clouds of a coming darkness. 

Owen Tudor had arrived before a building which, to those 
acquainted with the topography of the Grande Boucherie, was 
known as the residence of the Master-Chief. It was a large 
rambling mansion, on arches, that formed a range of slaughter- 
houses below, descended to at certain points by drawbridges^ 
or ladders on hinges, which could be lowered to the ground. 
Granaries, and Ions filled with fodder for cattle, composed a 

5 art of the building, mingled with numerous stalls and pens 
>r sheep and oxen. The whole was inclosed in a high atone 
wall, excepting on the side occupied by the extensive dwelling 
itself. 

Owen saw that he was beneath a large archway garnished 

with two mighty bulls' heada in. atone. TYws fcussis n€ tha 

Cabochea hod their armorial bearing, wn.4 *C(ia ^aa ftiKa 

crest. It U true that they were cottSeYteiw^QQ.'CoKm Vs. vsfc. 
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f Louis the Eat, in his satisfaction at the enormous bulk of 
1 animal of the species, which was presented to him by the 
>rporation at a great feast. But the Gaboches retained 
lem in good earnest, to the great wrath and contempt of all 
sntle and noble personages, and possibly on that very 
ccottnt. 

A strong door of oak, crossed by many bars and rivets, 
as before them, which Renaud Gaboche bounded forward to 
pen. But it was secured within, and he was obliged to blow 
blast on a horn that hung to the latch by a chain. Mean- 
hile the masters of the Boucherie took their farewell of the 
Kcued visitor, refusing Gaboche's hospitable invitation to 
iter and empty a flagon in celebration of the event. It 
»med, indeed, as if a degree of suspicion and alarm took 
old on these chiefs of the corporation when they learned, 
ith certainty, that Owen was no emissary or ally of their 
uke. Every hood was cast back, and every nose touched its 
wrier* s girdle with great respect ; but Gaboche himself looked 
•oubled at the speed with which, after this ceremonial, his 
lfiragans withdrew. Even -young Renaud's brow was 
louded as he echoed his father's welcome, and the gates of 
le Master-Chief 's residence rolled slowly open. A broad 
>urt-yard was then visible, surrounded by a gallery of 
Highly carved woodwork, into which the principal apart* 
tents opened ; and that was the only staircase, for there was 
one in the interior of the house. 

Hie reason of the precautions observed was soon apparent. 
b was killing-day in the Grande Boucherie, and, though the- 
ten were compelled to abandon the work to follow their chief 
a Ms rescuing expedition, traces of their suspended activity 
ere visible in every direction. Sheep half skinned ; oxen 
leeding where they were felled ; hogs grunting, as if impa- 
ent for their turn, among the saw-dust and straw ; calves 
mentabhr bleating and fretting with the ropes that bound 
lem ; hideous heaps of gory wool, of severed heads, and 
Teaming entrails, composed the spectacle wherever the eye 
irned for solace. Every gutter flowed with the dark red 
de of slaughter, and the dismal roar which occasionally 
une from gratings in the pavements seemed to declare that 
lore victims pined for a horrible release, in vaults below the 
ouse and yards. 

The only object which gave any relief to tlaia ttxug&MOTS 
me was the tigure of a sprightly young &amse\, ^w m*&& 
■ appearance, hastening down a steep n\ghfe oi atoVra, to %?^ 
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the arrival. It struck Rhys immediately that ike was the 
very perfection of female beauty ! She was plump, she was 
md-WMCfced, all dimply over witn smiles and coquetry ; and, 
if she was perhaps a little too short, that imperfection was 
remedied by her lively costume, and the jaunty manner in 
which it was worn, with its short crimson petticoat, and hand- 
some lace toque, or head-dress, of many- coloured ribands, 
I] intin^ from a croitu-piece of tie smallest possible size, to 
give the streamers a point of adhesion. 

So fascinated was Rhys ap Goronwy with this gentle 
apparition, that Simon Caboehe was obliged to repeat to him 
an order to stable his master's charger in one of the neigh- 
boudM Bt:>!la ere he heard it. The young damsel meanwhUe 
paused in her ilc.Jfcnt, staring in great aurpriaeand consterna- 
tion at the knight and his attendant Nothing could be more 
sudden than the change in her whole manner, from lively 
welcome to awe and baahfulneaa, when she perceived the 
stately stronger amougthose whom she came to meet. 

" Be not afraid, dear Gules ! — this is our rescued prisoner 
— not an Armagnac I" said Hueline, hastily, "llethinks he 
must he iu great need of culm, and therefore we will lead him 
at once to some place of rest — and unarm him — as is the wont, 
I hare heard, of noble dames, when they receive an honoured 

"Lodge him inour beat chamber, daughter! — in that wherein 
the duke did repose him until — but no matter I — tike best we 
have," said Caboehe. "Our guest is at least not bo far 
Armagnac as to trouble to sleep in that room where my lord 
of Burgundy lay that he might have quick news of the justice 
done on the traitor of Orleans I What a yelp the fellow nude, 
like a dog when you tread on his tail! The duke made a 



che 1 is there any music like an enemy's dying groan ?' " 

" Nay, godfather, the noble chevalier will honour my poor 
chamber during his abode," said Hueline. " And I will sleep 
with my sister Gules ; for else, methinks, he could rest bat 
little, being all unwont to the dismal roar and plaints of 
slaughter! 

"Doth he come to kill men, and mi dike to hear an Ox groan 
beneath the axe P" said Caboehe, with his grim smile. "Nay, ' 
demoiselle, it is thine own woman's \iem\. 'Ooai, *tav«. pattest 
tinder the knight's breastplate, £orltro^^^& , &is*A\i»s.'i.'Msw*. 
jet accustomed thy dainty eara to ttws naaaa <&'9oa*«»d«tM.\ 
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Bat aatbom wilt, for thou art thy father's true daughter in 
faying thj way with us all !" 

Hueiine smiled with her sweet and irresistible expression 
of tenderness, and motioned to the knight to advance — when 
£enand Caboche exclaimed, with startling suddenness, " But 
thou hast never unharnessed a knight, Hueiine ! — I will aid 
the good squire, and spare thee and Gules the pains." 

"You are needed in the Boueherie, my Benaud ! — and we 
will omit no office of courtesy which may be in our rude power 
to fulfil!" replied Hueiine, colouring, but with firmness. 
Never until then had she addressed her young betrothed by 
so endearing anadditament; and RenaucL was pacified. 

" It is true, son ! Let every man of us swallow a measure 
of wine, and bare his elbows, and get to work again, for much 
good meat is spoiling for lack of the knife !" said the liberal 
Master-Chief, as Owen followed his conductress with much 
secret satisfaction to the apartment which it seemed she 
specially desired he should occupy. Benaud continued to 
gaze after him until he bent his lofty head to enter a door- 
way on the farther side of the gallery above. 

This admitted to a broad passage which, intersected by 
several others, traversed the roomy abode of Simon Caboche. 
It came oat again on some leads over a range of deserted 
shambles forming part of the great square of the Boueherie. 
An irregular and apparently ruinous pile of building arose 
amidst these slaughter-houses, connected with them by a fixed 
ladder of considerable height, abutting in a lattice which 
opened like a folding door. With a grave smile, Hueiine 
requested the knight to be the first in mounting this approach. 
" And so shall we see, measure," she added, " with what agile 
daring you will climb the walla of a beleaguered city !" 

Owen complied, with a speed and lightness, considering the 
weight of steel he carried, that put Gules Caboche into a 
suppressed titter. "Our cats are nothmg to him, Made- 
moiselle Hueiine!" she said, with a mixture of gaiety and the 
respect which, superiority of intellect rarely tails to win its 
possessors. " But why would you not let him sleep in my 
lather's chamber of ceremony P Alas, we have little enougn 
at best to please so noble a visitor I" 

What was there in this simple observation to make the 

minstreless of the Boueherie sigh so profonndW ? 3ta& Tas&a 

110 other reply, and followed up the steps mia i\oto «&& ^& 

prized feet, declining, with a smile and a rale \&»s&, On&«dI * 

otf&wrf hand. "I am accustomed to the aiMfife \ ^«* 
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chambers were mine!" she said, and, opening the lattice, the 
apartment destined for Owen Tudor appeared in the form of 
two chambers, communicating one with the other by low and 
narrow arches of grotesquely- carted oak. 

On entering, a stranger would have imagined biniBelf on a 
level with the ground, for the open lattices of the farther 
chamber showed a bank of rich Sowers in full bloom. And 
yet (lie towers of a church, which appeared above it, seemed 
no inconsiderably elevated in comparison, that the idea struck 
Owen it must be a terry re- garden formed on the neighbouring 
roofs. But the chamber in which he found himself was so 
singularly garnished, that it might alone have engrossed his 
surprise, especially remembering that it belonged to a young 
woman. A large collection of etufled serpents, snd reptiles 
of the most hideous forms, hung from the ceiling; the walls 
were covered with shelves of dusty manuscripts, sometimes 
curled and blackened by fire; innumerable phials and instru- 
ments of ehirurgery lay scattered about. A small black 
organ, ancient enough to have been played on by St. Cecilia, 
occupied one corner of the chamber ; in another there was on 
old and much-worn arm-chair, which, in spite of its antiquity, 
seemed anxiously, and even religiously, preserved. A collec- 
tion of tool.-, iv.-HTnl.il iug those used by masons, hung on the 
wall, iiiiludiiig. of course, a trowel, a line, and a plummet. 

Hueline explained these appearances before they had time 
to produee any impleading effect. "These are my father's 
relics, — all that the kind Cabochiens could save from the 
flames which the Armagnaes kindled in our home," she said, 
continuing, as she led the way into the inner chamber, " ex- 
cepting the contents of this apartment — presents which, in 
his prosperous estate, he received from various free cities and 
states of Flanders, in testimony of their liking to his cause." 

Owen was surprised, when he entered, at the elegance and 

even splendour of the decorations of the bedchamber. It was 

hung with arras, very beautifully wrought with designs from 

the favourite poem of the middle ages, the " Romance of the 

Hose," representing the progress of love, in a singular andnot 

very decent allegory. The alcove and counterpane of the bed 

it contained, were of silk damask, which, in complication and 

beauty of design, could not be surpassed by the most elaborate 

productions of modern art. The stools and tables were carved 

and gilded with, a luxury of. ejnlbeKttBfasftra&'flwX feare^i-tan™ 

of the artist than of the artisan. K. ^writatt^,\«*»KfisSes 

illuminated, apparently of verges, in a. sternal miwrwtoa 
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ster to Owen, but which a modern schoolboy would have 
tly recognised as Greek, lay open on one of the tables. 
) and mandolin were near ; and many articles of female 
ion, such as flowers and embroidery, were scattered 
the room. The whole scene was such a contrast in 
ice and comfort to the rest of the Boucherie, that Owen 
mazed. 

Ihout affecting to observe his surprise, but no doubt 
ly gratified with its signs, Hueline modestly informed 
lest that he was in his sleeping chamber, and asked per- 
>n to unarm him. This office of hospitality was so 
y performed by the ladies or damsels of the house, that 
neither felt nor offered any objection. But his courtesy 
vmewhat unusual, when, finding that Hueline could not 
reach the upper pieces of his armour, he knelt before 
l both knees. There was as much homage in his look 
his attitude, and Hueline became suddenly brilliant 
in expression of joy and tenderness that gave ner beauty 
«t natural and fustroos character, 
ther of his fair attendants was, in truth, skilled in the 
they had assumed, much less in removing such cumbrous 
ivolved masses of steel network as formed the master- 
of Rhys ap Goronwy. Gules Caboche was truly 
ed by her brother to understand nothing of unharness- 
tnd ner office was confined to receiving the pieces of 
ir as Hueline unclasped or unloosed them. But the 
s natural dexterity supplied her want of experience ; 
luring the process, the group might have furnished no 
leal for a Venus disarming Mars, but that Owen's youth 
k> immature for the warlike god, and there was more 
y in Hueline's manner than the mother of the loves is 
o assume on such occasions. But her mistakes excited 
Tepregsible laughter of the merry Gules ; and Hueline 
f at times smiled secretly at a strangeness in the war- 
labiliments of her guest, which even denizens of tho 
lerie could not fail to perceive. 

en's garb beneath his armour was not of the richest 
iais ; but the beauty and power of his person needed no 
lid ornaments in the eyes of women to excite admira* 

It is possible, even, that the beggared daughter of Jean 
eye was in her heart not displeased to obaer^e>>i)aaX.^aKt^ 
t least one point of resemblance and BymffeVkg "VwfcwwDk. 

But there seemed some others ; for, ^«mww ^Skssa 
et, both coloured deeply ; and if th.ey toxxj^asA. «w3« 
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dungeon of yonder Ctiiitr-lrl "ho;,.- shadow broods over us 
like a stationary cloud— and the wise Maitre Nicolas sleeps 
■with Lis wiser wife. Pernelle, in the sepulchre which them- 
selves had Boulptured by magic hands — Italian bands, 
messire! — in the church of St, Jacques! — unless what our 
marvel-loving Parisians constantly affirm be true, that they 
buried faggots of wood in their place, and fled to enjoy their 
unbounded riches and immortality in countries where science 
iB not so severely punished as in France ! You may almost 
distinguish the noble gate which Nicolas raised and mosf 
richly adorned to please the meddling priests of St. Jacques ! 
It is covered with strange hieroglyphics, that time only can 
decipher — yonder ! at the corner of the street of the Notaries 
which leads into a haunt of death and luxury — the Cemetery 
of the Innocents !" 

"What doth luxury in such a place, with death-P" said 
Owen, startled and perplexed at this expression. 

"Wo Parisians are a strange race — wo rouge the cheeks of 
our corpses to make death more ghastly, deeming to make 
him fair !" replied Hufiline. " But what will not the avarice 
of man P The Cemetery of the Innocents is a churchyard 
walled round in arches — and flic dark and narrow passages 
formed Hv sh ■ '■.-(' nvepta^les of tlie dr;id nro invi'pied by shops 
of the lightest and most frivolous merchandise! Jewellers, 
tailors, glovers, mercers, toymen, and armourers, sir knight! 
display their showy wares among escutcheons and tablets, 
and dreary monumental effigies ! The inscription on the 
tombstones that pave the passages are nearly effaced beneath 
the tramp of merry loungers I— Only there is no hypocrisy in 
the name we give it I The charnel-house of the Innocents 
disguises nothing !" 

" I shall not buy French armour there, lest it smell of the 
tomb 1" said Owen, in great disgust. 

" It is enough — let ua return — Gull 
as a lapwing," said Hufiline with a sigh a 
have shown you my secret — but I know not why I fear for 
you ! You are safe, if friendship can keep you so !" 

" What wilful bird would leave the cage that had so beau- 
tiful and kind a keeper?" exclaimed Owen. 

Hneline glanced at bim with an expression of tenderness 

that woe perhaps natural to her, but which stirred Owen's 

soul to it& depths, so sweet uidpett^nltm^^imVwti^L 

"Yet 'tis Jittle wise to leave tiie Aoov o^ *» ^«&* * 

wandering wiugl" elie repUei, a%T a- TnamenS,* -$*»»> 
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"Nevertheless, 'tis done; and, by my goodwill, nought 
should ever pine in imprisonment ! Here is Gules Caboche." 

They returned into the §rst chamber in time to prevent 
the daughter of the Master-Chief from noticing that they had 
ever left it — and Owen was abandoned to his rosy bath and 
the most delicious of reveries — the dream of first love ! Not 
that the haughty descendant of Arthur called it by that 
name ; but what else was the exquisite and never-wearying 
satisfaction which he took in remembering every look, word, 
and gesture— every act, every expression of the features — the 
very waving of the air that floated musically around the 
daughter of the Parisian demagogue P And yet he could not 
afford to indulge long in this paradise of thought, when the 
reality awaited him, and he was arrayed with much more 
rapidity than it is probable that any one — even Hueline— 
expected* He arrived in the gallery by which he had as- 
cended from Caboche's. slaughter-house, certainly before his 
approach was anticipated. The Master-Chief and Hueline 
were engaged in escorting to the gates, with great marks of 
consideration and honour, the one-eyed beggar of the parvia 
of Notre Dame! 

Whatever the conversation had been, that which Owen 
could not prevent himself from overhearing seemed not to 
be of the most amicable cast. 

" You will live to repent this, Simon !" said the one-eyed 
beggar. " Meanwhile I leave you to your own devices, and 
I trust you will pardon me if I do not return to visit you 
until you are rid of this young and remarkably handsome 
spy !" 

" Such will he never prove — I answer with my life !— <- 
though that be but a poor pledge !" said Hueline, vehemently. 
" But we will grieve the less, my Lord St. Pierre, that already 
your frequent presence in the Boucherie must give rise to 
some suspicion among the Armagnacs — which your absence 
may dissipate." 

" In truth it is best — it is well — that we should part !" 
returned the Burgundian emissary. " Farewell, messires 
and gentle damsel ! for it seems to me the duke's last friends 
in Paris desert him !" 

And, in spite of the remonstrances of Caboche, and, what 

was more likely to move him, the silence o£ HsxfeVv&a, *Caa 

mysterious mendicant took his departure from, ^na l&ow&ifcTv^ 

The words he had overheard convinced Owen. o£ fofc ra&fc^ 

and depth of the conspiracy that the Armagnaaa fciM&ak*^ 
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made Kim conclude that no immediate danger was to be ex- 

Seeled from it. His very presence in the Bouoherie might 
efeat any — and incanwhUe ihe wings of the passing moment 
dripped heavily from the rich dewB of passion ! 

We are sorry to confess that neither the anger nor the 
departure of the Burgundian emissary affected Hufiline so 
deeply as they might at another time. She even remem- 
bered bolh circumstances with satisfaction on the night of 
that life -stamping dor, when she lay restlessly tossing beside 
'he slumbering Gules Cabocbe. 

"' He ! — wilk his wealth, his pride, his wisdom, and his 
years — could it be jealousy ? Was there not something more 
than the zeal of party in itP" mused she. " Why, t&en, a 
poor adventurer from a foreign land, young, rash, impetuous 

as the winds, may well " The rest of the meditation was 

a vague delioiMi dram, which we cannot undertake to follow 
over its wilderness of flowering hopes I 



CHAPTER XV. 

"Moo no cnug&tcr tint a ting's." 
" And wherefore did they bid me beware of the childrea 
of song, since thou art its brightest daughter, and didst save 
my life at hazard of thy own!" murmured Owen Tudor. 
" Sweet Hufiline, let us read no more— I would gaze at thee I 
—what poesy is so lovely as thy face P Oh, I could gaze for 
ever on thee thus, and never weary !" 

" But thou wearyest me, dear knight, to gaze for ever on 
me — thus!" returned Hu^line, with a pettish, sparkling shower 
of tears. 

The knight and minstreless were alone in the chamber of 
Jean de Troye, as it was culled, from the relies of the medi- 
oiner being deposited in it. They were engaged in a very 
usual and favourite amusement with both — the perusal of the 
" Romance of the Bose." Owen's curiosity was excited to 
this work by the tapestry pictures in his bed-chamber, and 
Hue'line took pleasure in teaching him how to recite its verses 
with the true Parisian and minstrel rhythm. 

Owen bad now been several weeks in the Boucherie — a j 
much longer period than had beea c&s&ataMlJ way of the 
parties to hie residence there. 

On discovering with certainty ttuA ^e <«*»t»\. «.^>g^- 
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dian, the University took up the cause of their maltreated 
scholar with the utmost zeal. This stirred the Armagnacs in 
favour of Owen Tudor ; and, above all, Taneguy Duchatel 
stood his firm friend during the heat of the persecution. 
Even he could only counteract the efforts of Owen's learned 
enemies, by causing him to remain in the Boucherie, as in a 
sanctuary, and persuading the constable to answer the remon- 
strances of the University by a declaration that his govern- 
ment did not venture to incur the danger of a popular out- 
break in an attempt to seize him by force. But it was gra- 
ciously added, that no notice would be taken of any attempt 
which the University'and its armed band of scholars might 
choose to make in effecting the purpose themselves ! And, 
&s the rabble of Paris and the University were known to be 
very good friends, the former would probably make no resist- 
ance to them ! With this bitter jest, and every species of 
annoyance, in the shape of deputations and complaints, it 
could devise, the University was obliged to content itself; 
for the Cabochiens were evidently resolved to defend the 
rights of hospitality in the person of their Welsh guest. 

This resolution was doubtless owing, in great measure, to 
the influence of Hueline, whose mastery of intellect subjected 
the Boucherie, and, consequently, the whole Burgundian 
party in Paris, to her will. And that was vehemently in 
favour of the generous stranger who had rescued her from an 
ignominious and dreadful doom ! She won the Caboches to 
snare her own ardent hope that the Chevalier Sauvage would 
easily be gained over to the Burgundian cause, and lend the 
aid of his brilliant valour in the dangerous projects a-foot to 
restore the sway of Duke John. His seeming quality of a 
poor knight -adventurer — the injuries he had received from 
the Armagnacs — the facility with which such changes were 
made in this civil strife — might well -encourage the expecta- 
tion. A late example had occurred in the person of the 
famous L'Isle Adam, governor of Pontoise, who transferred 
his allegiance to the Duke of Burgundy so lightly, that he 
himself declared it was but changing a colour. Hueline 
knew not the strength of the political and personal feelings 
that bound Owen to the party most opposed to England and 
Henry V. Nor was she corn in an atmosphere to appreciate 

• the barbaric notions of fidelity and Iclotvoux ^VasSl ^rcsl 
brought with him from his native wilds. 
Any anxiety that Owen might have felt on. \taa fccorce c&V 

prolonged exUe in the Boucherie was aet at TefctYf* *^ *» 

m 2 



ranee from Sir Taneguy, that as soon as the army, which was 
preparing to march into Normandy against the English, was 
ready, he should ho permitted to join in the expedition, ia 
spite of all the doctors in France ! The preparations, indeed, 
iiugered ; but the promise furnished Owen with an excuse 
for resigning himself without uneasiness to the enjoyments 
he discovered in the Grande Boucherie. The reader, aware 
of his exceeding pride of birth and rank, his aspiring and 
pofliral imagination, will perhaps marvel what attractions he 
could find within the walls of the hideous shambles of Paris. 

Undoubtedly there was much in the constitution and man- 
ners of the Boucherie to excite the attention of an inquisitive 
traveller. But Owen was not an inquisitive traveller ! — the 
species was not yet invented. A magieian had thrown his 
spell over him, whose touch transformed the most alien ob- 
jects into dazzling illusions of splendour and beauty! The 
horrible sights and sounds of the Boucherie — the coarse 
habits and ferocious discourse of the Csboches — ceased to 
affect him disagreeably. The apartment of Hueline, which 
he occupied in the Boucherie, wag an oasis that Love amused 
himself in turning into a paradise, whose glittering leaves and 
flowers ali 11 1 <">nt sill tlu' world beside. 

Love— first love ! — the fierce passion likely to be kindled 
in blood so inflammable, in youth so inexperienced, in an 
imagination so fervid and uncliilled by the cold embrace of 
reality, in a heart so athirst for pleasure and excitement! 
And that he was loved again, who can doubt P So beautiful, 
bo young, so valiant, and so generous ! — was he not all that 
the impassioned dreams of the young poetess had sought in 
the vacancy of existence P — all that was necessary for her ex- 
alted and tender fancy to deify? 

Love delights in reconciling contradictions; else it would 
seera unlikely that a pa3sion, whose essence ia sympathy, could 
have arisen between Owen Tudor and Hueline de Troye. 

Owen exulted in a royal blood of unknown antiquity — 
Hueline was the daughter of a poor apothecary, who boasted 
himself sprung from the dregs of the people. Owen's aspira- 
tions and tastes were all of the loftiest aristocracy ; and we 
have seen with what passion Hueline identified herself with 
the fierce mob of Pans ! The whole course of their existence 
wuicd to oppose them equally. Owen was brought up 
amidst savage solitudes, in provia &ouf$\ W&c&fcVoXB, Prasad 
frith lofty visions and prophecies \ "MwXme -sea «. iw^Kct 
of cities, whose earliest career had \Keu\toV>ffi<«R»kwBfc.«**' 
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prosperous,-— one stunned by the dash of hard realities ! Owen 
sought to commence his active life as an Armagnac — from her 
earliest childhood Hu61ine was devoted to the party of Bur- 
gundy! 

During a long period, her father was the foremost leader of 
the Parisian populace, whose constantly fermenting mass of 
misery has, from age to age, burst forth in explosions so dire. 
The ascendency he acquired over Simon Caboche gave him 
the sway of a great material force, which his sagacity enabled 
him to wield with extraordinary effect. For a time, Jean de 
Troye was the idol of the Parisian mob ; and, secretly sup- 
ported by the Duke of Burgundy, he figured prominently in 
the earlier disturbances that followed the murder of the Duke 
of Orleans. But he promulgated laws, and introduced reforms, 
which disgusted both parties with him, while the frenzied 
excesses that the populace abandoned themselves to during 
their mastery excited the resistance of despair in every class 
but the lowest. It was believed that even the chiefs of his 
own faction were not deeply grieved when Jean de Trove was 
eonfined in one of those terrible dungeons of the Chatelet 
called the oubliettes. 

The admirers of the solitary system have not given sufficient 
attention to these prisons, which, in the middle ages, carried 
it to perfection. The very name meant — Forgotten ! Who- 
ever entered an oubliette was sealed up for life and death. A 
trapdoor closed the captives in a dungeon wherein no ray of 
light ever penetrated. The gaoler who lowered their food was 
forbidden to speak to them, and it was only known by the rattle 
of their chains, as they rose to receive it, that they were alive. 
This was all the information which during three years reached 
the outward world concerning Jean de Troye. He was alive, 
and vet dead. No friendly eyes had ever beheld him since 
the day of the Armagnac triumph ; no friendly voice was ever 
permitted to reach him; and, but for the persevering exertions 
and petitions of his daughter, his very memory would have 
faded away among the changeable populace whom he served 
at such fatal cost. 

Hneline was the only child of this unfortunate demagogue, 
and inherited his political notions, deepened by the fervour 
of a woman's feelings and the sense of accumulated wrong;. 
Moreover, she was born with that passionate aenstarRvfrg ^\&kL, 
when it bursts in song, is inspiration — in deeds, \a oi\feTL\s\&» «. 
sublime madness! Jean de TVoye was one oi foemo*\\e«r&» 
men of his age, And his chief delight tob to eaxtaate ^aaxv 
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and glowing soil of his danghter's genius, unconscious— 
mediciner though he was — of thi? deadly HNHW of some of 
its moat profuso and splendid Inm Jean de Troye was a 
philosopher, but lie forgot that his daughter was also a 

Study of the lore of antiquity, than lOB&tajd to very few, 
elevated his opinions far above those of his co temporaries — i 
perhaps too far. It was reported that the demagogue's re- 
ligion was of a singular species, whether pagan or otherwise 
was not known ; hut he never attended at the mass, paid no 
respect to the relics of the blessed saints, and scoffed at the 
most illustrious miracle of the patron saint of France, by de- 
claring that, as his monks hadevt'i'^ini.e iheir i'm nidation done 
very well without heads, he could not see lvhy St. Denis him- 
self should be so much lauded Jul' diapi'iisin:'; v. itL the append- 
age ! He was also guilty of being the intimate friend of 
Nicolas FlameL that magio notary of Paris, who discovered 
tho philosopher's stone! Both were rumoured to belong to 
some mysterious sect of illuminnti who, like the biter Koai- 
crueians, united some strange and threatening system of polity 
with the pursuit of science. 

And thus l.i v 1'iHh.by (>duc:siio!i, hv i ho im mil-.* th.it elevates 
Mind against Mi-ht. Hu£lim- was at war with the dominant 
influences of the age in which she had the misfortune to be 
born. Upon a temperament so volcanic, the misfortunes that 
struck her name and party fell like bolts that fire the ground 
they strike ! The miseries and degradation of the masses— 
from which the prejudices of the age distinguished none but 
the nobly born and the powerful, were personified to her in 
her own sufferings and in those of a beloved father. An order 
of things that reduced genius, ambition, and enterprise so 
lofty to the perpetual level of the Grande Boueherie, could 
not but provoke its scorn and hatred. And, fashioned by 
nature forthe brilliant enjoyments of ambition and pleasure, the 
momentary but dazzling possession which her father's stormy 
elevation conferred on her, rendered the languor and degra- 
dation of her subsequent existence almost intolerable. The 
reckless audacity displayed in her performance of the part of 
the poor scholar evinced almost an indifference to life itself. 

And yet Hu61me had long been betrothed to a rich, young, 

and by no means ill-looking husband, in the person of Jienaud 

Caboche, who loved her to a. ma.4 excess. Svc'Tit&^s&Kia.'al.'^ 

Pledged to become hia wife, as soon. aaVei faftiKs -sas,-t^R*s*A 

& om hie dungeon. Until laen ahe h*a aa wftsansfca-wtw*. 
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that she would never entertain any idea of happiness or fes- 
tivity, which indeed, under such circumstances, dwelling 
within sight of her father's place of torture, was scarcely 
possible. 

The need for lore ever athirst in such a heart, the generosity 
and compassion of her nature, gratitude and policy — rather 
than any emotion of warmer tenderness— won ner consent to 
this arrangement. Jean de Trove's fall left his orphan friend- 
less and penniless on the world — and Simon Caboche, himself 
suffering under grievous fines and penalties for his share in 
executing the learned demagogue's behests, immediately con- 
stituted himself her father and protector. When subsequently 
his solo remaining son and inheritor became enamoured of the 
orphan, Simon Caboche encouraged and aided him in every 
manner, until, vanquished by so much generosity, and the 
necessity of securing the aid of the Boucherie in effecting her 
father's release, Hueline made the compact above recorded. 
But the prospect of passing her life in the shambles, with the 
Caboches, seemed to possess few allurements to her, con- 
sidering the recklessness with which she hazarded it. The 
vehement but sensual and gross passion of the young master- 
butcher could indeed possess but few charms for a woman who 
mingled so much of spiritual tenderness and enthusiasm with 
all the fire and passion of her temperament. 

And yet they loved — Hueline de Troye and Owen Tudor— 
the minstreless of the Boucherie and the descendant of the 
Cambrian kings ! Nature takes no heed of the distinctions 
invented by man ; so beautiful a pair could not meet, and feel 
that they were unsuited to each other by mere accidents of 
birth and training. 

Hueline was formed to catch and enthral a fancy so warm 
and poetically coloured as that of the young Welsh chieftain. It 
is true that she was two or three years older than her lover ; 
but the circumstance, united with her rare talents, only added 
to her power. It mingled a degree of awe with his love, such 
as the ancestors of his race were wont to pay to their inspired 
priestesses. A warmer and fiercer passion gradually won upon 
this spiritual one, but scarcely perceivably, for a time, even to 
Owen himself. 

It was not in human nature indeed — at all events, not in 
youthful human nature— to resist the infiuencea\o^\^iQ^«^ 
was exposed. He found himself a prisoner, \n> *& ^sv& ^a^ 
name, in the gloomy precincts of the Grande ltou<3k.estub^V«ts 
the only congenial object was a beautiful ^oman^w^^Vo 1 
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the most splendid and fascinating talents abed their glory. 
Wrapped as ho was in his ambitious and romantic visions, mere 
beauty would not have subjected him bo completely. It was 
the exquisite and indefinable union of jienius and passion that, 
like the warmth mingling wiih the brightness of flame, irre- 
sistibly attracted him. The young poetess loved him almost 
from the first instant dw beheld him, and with a fervour 
whose mere retlerion might have kindled nil answering glow. 
Her electric nature, surcharged wilh its suppressed passion 
and sensibility, burst into flames at the first stroke of the 
celestial bolt! 

It was no marvel. Hu61ine beheld in the noble youth whom 
chnneo had cast in her path a realization of all those vegue 
dreams of beauty and glory which haunted her imagination. 
The perfection of Owen Timor's person, his chivalrous gene- 
rosily mul courage, even his aristocratic haughtiness, riveted 
her interest. The elfect »»s perhaps the more vivid that for 
the first time she admired noble qualities in a member of the 
detested order of the oppressors. But his free, impetuous, 
mountain spirit seemed more congenial with her visions than 
with their actualities— so at least Hope whispered her! And 
Owen's admiration of poetry and minstrelsy, sciences in which 
she was so lamed n jimlresf. hiinri'.'Si :?•:■■. 1 iivm the first every 
jarring impulse. Hueline was conscious that her genius en- 
titled her to a lofty place, that faction and tyrannous pre- 
judices denied to one so lowly born and of a fallen party. It 
pleased her well to find it acknowledged freely, uncondition- 
ally, enthusiastically as it was, by the enamoured pupii of 
Iolch Dhu. 

On the basis of this mutual love of a beautiful and alluring 
science, the passion, which so marvellous a conjunction of- 
circumstances kindled, found fuel and opportunity to glow 



and unite. At first suspected only in flaming glimpses by 
Owen, Hufiline knew at once, with the instinct of destiny, 
the nature of the impulse that stirred all the powers of her 
existence, and reanimated its spent energies. All other 
thoughts and purposes became absorbed in the devouring 
necessity and resolve to be loved again! 

Owen's attachment to minstrelsy was evinced by the harp 

which he was at the pains of carrying about with him. It 

iras, therefore, very natural that he should take pleasure in 

adding to his own wild stock the more n&n£& eKEMwma «£tfu 

laud whither he had wandered. Mi otuw Bajra.'S-NiEttnn'M,. 

turned tho exercise of her disuaco. art. "B-vSA-j wJtawtaft. 
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mistress as she was of it, the French minstreless took a new 
and eager pleasure in uniting her poesy to the melodies of the 
stranger. The national music of Wales presented charac- 
teristics of wild and melancholy grandeur that delighted the 
cnce brilliant and joyous poetess of Champagne ! Royal and 
heroic bards first taught the Cymric harp its strains ; but the 
plaintive notes of lamentation and defeat, which mingled in* 
cessantly amidst all their defiance and martial energy, was in 
harmony with the conflict in her nature. 

It is true that she no longer composed, and that she thus 
kept the letter of the farewell wherewith she resigned her 
chaplet. Perhaps she feared to trust herself with the expres- 
sion of the new inspiration that glowed in her heart — hoped 
still to deceive herself — would not listen to the language 
which must utter her secret soul ! In the virginity of passion 
there is a delicacy that shrinks even from its own contem- 
plation. But she remembered the lays of her glorious dawn, 
the beautiful chansons and romances that made her name 
renowned in France! Once more she poured them forth 
into the enchanted ears of her lover — brilliant, light, gay, and 
captivating as the wine of her father's native province— of 
Champagne — even as she herself had sung ! Ana if a deeper 
glow of tenderness, more fiery touches of passion, marked the 
progress of a new science in her soul in the versions she gave 
of those remembered lays, she herself knew not always how 
or why she changed the word or the sentiment, or even at 
times the whole meaning of the legend! It is certain she 
was no longer so inclined to the sarcastic gaiety and raillery 
that pleased the laughing malice of the Parisians. 

The Caboches had very little taste for the finer arts of life, 
and were busied in political agitation and struggle with the 
usurping craftsmen who, on the breaking up of their privi- 
leges, rushed in to share the wrecks. Almost from the first, 
Benaud took a great dislike to the Armagnac knight, and 
shunned his company as much as possible. Yet he could not 
reasonably expect that so honourable a guest should be left 
alone, and he seemed to have no pretence for finding fault, as 
his sister Gules was supposed to be always of the company 
which Hueline afforded him. But Gules had her own impor- 
tant avocations to attend to, that frequently ©ailed her a^rs^ 
from the remote apartment containing tn.© TeYu» s& ^swa. 
de Troye. And, even when present, she was m ^easswJL V** 
much engaged with her proper smiling reverie*, a^&VxvV\Bfc- 
tmg lace, or in playful warfare with ^Bhys, irtio \xk»»\*k « 
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helping her in all her avocations — and specially in watering 
Huoliue's terrace-garden — to attend to other people's affairs. 
Galea knew that her brother was one of the richest matches 
in Paris, and that the orphan of Jean de Troyo was betrothed 
to him — and she never dreamed of the possibility of a burgess 
damsel falling in love with a knight. For a time the poor 
little Boul did not imagine it at all likely that one of that 
degree should dare fall in love even with, a squire, though 
courteous, affiiMc, mony, good-natured, and amusingly no- 
intelligible as Ehja ap Goronwy. 

And thus were the knight and minstreless abandoned to a 
dangerous privacy, without exciting the suspicious of the 
parties most eoneerned in preventing it. Air and exercise 
were judged neeessury to the youthful stranger, whom a lan- 
guid fever soon began to assail. He was totally unacquainted 
with Paris ; and there was great danger that, in wandering 
from the precincts of the Boucherie, ho might go where he- 
would risk falling into the power of his enemies. Wlat 
could he more natural than that ku gMdk hesteasea should 
guide him by the secret ways with which they were familiar, 
to enjoy tin: hi QJcfatl af lu in the forest aud park of the 
Abbey of St. Germain P 

Owen also showed a strong desire to study astrology, in 
which science Hu61inc was an adept. He was harassed with 
a singular inquietude to learn what faith might be put in it, 
and in the predictions deduced from its rules. HueUine was 
incredulous in this science as in almost all those she had 
fathomed ; but, finding that Owen seemed desirous to trust 
in it, she concealed the sentiment. It pleased her well to 
discourse of the stars and of heaven, with him — to wander in 
the bright May nights beneath the celestial vault itself— the 
only planetary sphere she used in her instructions. Yet, 
when, to gratify him, and in the vague longing after the lofty 
and mysterious in destiny " Inch animates spirits of sublimet 
order, she exhausted her eloquence in the assertion of their 
influence over humanity, Owen murmured doubts, and 
seemed to wish not to believe 1 

A woman so alive to the very breath of feeling could not 
long doubt that the fervid sentiments glowing in her own 
bosom were shared by her lover. Long ere Owen himself, 
in the modesty of his youth, and inexperience, perceived in 
what a net he was entangled, ^is^aea^Qos cugouec wssLted 
in the hope that she bad'cntnr&\le4tem.SOT wmr\ "**»^ 
gleamed m bis eyes, tremttedmtof^e,- ¥ <^*«^*&^ 
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bloom on his cheek ! All that puzzled the French minstreless 
was, that he gave it no utterance in word or deed that he 
could by possibility control. And yet, on this airy basis, she 
built as magnificent a structure of hope and happiness as ever 
enamoured fairy raised for a palace wherein love and pleasure 
might securely dwell. 

We have seen — Hu61ine, too, was dazzled by that 
splendid mist which at times rises from the surging sea 
of human misery — that calenture of noble spirits — that 
vision of universal happiness and regeneration that, like 
a new creation, perhaps requires a new chaos as a pre- 
Iminary. But now she united, in some inexplicable manner, 
her sire's dream of an enfranchised and triumphant demo- 
cracy with her own of a noble and knightly leader, whose 
chivalrous qualities should throw lustre on the cause and its 
vulgar instruments ! A hero who should at once lead a popu- 
lace and dictate laws to nobles and kings, concentrated all the 
glorious rays of her enthusiasm ; and this her idolizing fancy 
shaped in the young and generous errant-knight of Wales. 
To free her father — and with him a nation — redeem herself 
from the Caboches and the Boucherie — become the wife of 
the beloved and beautiful warrior ! — almost impossibilities as 
they were— became, in her glowing reveries, feasible and 
likely purposes. 

The wife ! — Hu&line was aware that great obstacles inter- 
rened to tins consummation. She felt— and felt with an in- 
tensity which only a soul so lofty, trammeled by lowly des- 
tinies, can feel — that, poor and desperate adventurer as the 
Welsh knight seemed, the prejudices of caste separated them 
like creatures of different elements ! Owen's pride of birth 
she early detected, though she by no means fathomed its 
depth and rooted hold. The indistinct but towering grandeur 
of his aspirations were too congenial to hex own to pass un- 
observed. Yet she despaired not. She felt the power and 
ascendency of her own bright and daring genius. She de« 
spised, as unjust and unreal, the prejudices that opposed her ; 
for she knew herself on more than equality, in all natural 
points, with the most distinguished of her sex. She confided 
in her beauty, in her wit, in the subtlety and penetration of 
her talents, in the magnitude of the services she could render, 
in the love she had inspired—to vanquish tixo&e ^fa&x&ft?&» & 
pride— ignorant, of course, of Owen's claim* to to^sX \>ye£&., 
iad of the dazr.ling superstition which, raii&ed. ^u& \uN£e& to 
muh starry heights of fate. 
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Under these impressions, the minstrel ess multiplied around 
Owen all the allurements that genius, lore, and beauty can 
lend to woman. But Id tie. indeed, did die suspect the nature 
of ihe struin;!'' thus kindled and fanned in her lover's bosom. 

Hucline soon discerned, and, for awhile, with pride and 
satisfaction, the reverential homage that chastened all the in- 
creasing fervour of Owen's feelings. And yet it was not easy 
for a Parisian girl of the fifteenth century — or, indeed, of imy 
century — to understand that Druidie veneration of the sex 
that mingled in the most ardent reveries of the young stran get 
from the Snered Isle. She perceived, it is true, with the 
delight nli ich the freshness of everything, and, above all, of 
the human heart, inspire*, thai Oven loved for the first time 
— for the first time eon tern plated woman with the eyes of pas- 
sion. But she could not fathom wherefore he shunned all the 
numerous opportunities she gave him for the expression of 
the sentiments that burned in his eyes— why, when they were 
alone, his whole manner changed, and became so cold and 
reserved — why, often na he covered her bands with kisses, 1m 
never ventured to raise their fluttering flight to that warm 
bower of roses that seemed to woo them to delight — why, 
finally, it almost seemed as if he shunned her company — was 
pleased no longer \vilh (lio.se delicious and enamouring lays 
which flowed in music from her lips! I'nhappily, line line 
bpirnn <o imagine that, in her quality of instructress, she had 
clothed herself in too cold n dignity — and her natural warmth 
and tenderness su jested but loo sweet and powerful a means 
of dispelling it! 

Tims far Owen slru^lcd fairly with the passion that 
wooed him in such exquisite forms. When first lie becaiiii- 
conscious of its n:i(ure and power, he made a firm and reso- 
lute stand, unhappily ! If he had betaken himself to flight, 
it was perhaps vol possible to secure a triumph. But it was 
so pure, so delicious, so irresistible a happiness to behold her 
—to listen to her charmed voice — to feel the breath of her 
movement pass him like the waves of music — that he could 
not resolve to deprive himself of them! Ilis ambition and 
pride rushed, in all their trlLt 1"«?r:nn - masses, to Ids aid, and 
gave him a false security. They persuaded him, that the | 
:dea of relinquishing the magnificent, promises of his horo- 
scope, of liel.iiisini; the royalty o\' Vii* Mood and the grandeur 
of his destiny by n union -iviiAi vW- wa\'i^ \\.\)vA.Aw\'4iisssi*rj, { 
tie daughter of a rebellious B^»(ShaeM^,^WK»».'^\\^»»,i™^, 
On tie other hand, his chi.valr.cma fte^vtostA.*, "Ob* vh'ArWjA 
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mth, the rererence that entered so- largely in his love, 
st for the rights of hospitality (inspired by a barbaric 
,tion), persuaded him that he ran no risk of attempting 
nal a breach of every law of honour as must be involved 
f unlawful gratification of his passion, 
t when Hueline applied all the resources of her volup- 
and subtle genius, in union with her personal beauty, 
xlue a resistance whose nature she only partially cora- 
nded, Owen knew no longer how to defend himself. 
more he resisted, the more resistlessly did the bright 
reless scatter her sorceries ! Still Hueline felt herself 
— still she perceived that her loving artifices were baf- 
y some invisible but infrangible obstacle— that she fell 
of her aim in a surprising manner, as if she shot with 
s of fire, that rushed themselves away as they sped to 
mark ! Owen could not but yield, at times, to the over- 
ring impulse of the emotions thus enkindled in his young 
; — but those tremulous outbursts died away in silence, 
entreaties for pardon, which seemed by their remorse 
shame to confess sentiments far different from those 
ine sought to inspire. The first love of woman is always 
-and seeks only to unite itself with purity, 
th the instinct of her sex, Hueline sought in jealousy a 
lant to her lover's laggard passion. She tortured him 
displays of affection for Eenaud Caboche, partly feigned 
I his suspicions, and partly the result of a short-sighted 
g of compassion. But it excited in Owen a vehement 
nent of rivalry, heightened by the silent but scowling 
e and mistrust which he felt the young butcher cherished 
st him. He was witness of rough caresses and freedoms 
xcited at once his wrath and envy to the highest, rendered 
tore poignant by the reproach and coquetry of Hu61ine's 
es at him even while suffering his rival's tenderness ! 
ery thing contributed to the march of the catastrophe ; 
recially some circumstances with which Owen was unac- 
ted. The dangerous steps of Hueline were precipitated 
caret movements and events among her party, of which 
is of course ignorant. When Owen first arrived in the 
herie, the project of restoring the power of the Duke of 
indy by a Parisian insurrection was a favourite Qne with. 
hole party, but was as yet but vaguely foTmeil. 'W^fe 
ul disarmament of the Burgundian moY>, \ta.e ^g^asAi 
tiona observed, and the concentration of ftie m&VusrS 
lithe Armagmca around and in the ca^\te\, xasAft V& 
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but little remote from an impossibility;. But now the ru- 
nioured in tern ions of [lie constable and his adherents to marsh 
into Normandy against the King of England, gave new hopes 
to the designs of their bosom foes. 

The triumph of a Burgundian insurrection waa also es- 
sential to the projects of love and ambition that filled the 
heart of Hu£line. But the Norman expedition would carry 
with it him whom she meant to be the demigod of the stonn ! 
There was consequently no time to be lost in winning him 
to the party he was to lead. Moreover, many fears assailed 
her : the jealousy of Remind Caboche was but fretfully asleep, 
and a sharper espial had reappeared on the scene, whom she 
had Borne reason to deem animated by a similar quickening 
sentiment. 

This was the one-eyed beggar of the parvis, or, as must by 
this time be conjectured, the prime agent of the Duke of 
Burgundy in Paris — the subtle, intriguing, and daring Sir 
Pierre de Giac. 

This man was a favoured counsellor of John the Fearless, 
and was held to be as crafty as his master was ferocious. 
He was a peculiar object of hatred with the Orleanists, as he 
was suspected to be the adviser of the murder of their ' ' 
This opinion was partly founded on the fact that he 
low birth, having raised himself by bis talenls and court 



tr:gues to rank and power from a very poor station at the bar 

"*' ?aris. The nobles always concluded — and with good rea- 

— that persons who had risen from the classes thoy op« 



pressed, detested them, and laboured at their desd-U'.lioc. 
But the favour of the duke, ami his un n sagacity, preserved 
tie Giac from I lie eU'ei'ls of their ni.iliee and envy .; and it ws-- 
probably the union of the subtle qualities of his mind with 
the headstrong violence of his muster ihat produced ;h> 
singular mixture of artifice and cruelty observable in the 
deeds i.ii' J olm the Fearless. 

Whether in, the hope to profit more by the inlluence Hub line 
exercised, or that his cold and niiwut.hropic heart was in 
reality touched by her beauty and accomplishments, Pe Giae 
liad often betrayed sentiments wLVh, if .ilnehiio had bee;: 
ambitious only, might have excited her attention. But she 
detested and despised the cruel ami caleuhsting a^cnt. ivliilc 
she served the during principal ; and the cold cheer she mode 
him effectually froze his loving asvy^vlVmi.V;, \w. maUtj, he 
bad nay, Jot it was extreme^ t\.o\\\i\Mi. B*^n»»-w»i 
master of dissimulation. He Seated. Vns C*>ocV^%— Vt -* 
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too old and withered to hope anything personal, and, plebeian 
as he was, he had, as is the wont of such men, adopted and 
exaggerated all the haughtiest prejudices of the rank he had 
reached. Hueline was to him, too, a butcher's ward, an apo- 
thecary's daughter I 

After staying away for some time, in great disgust and 
alarm at the Annagnac knight's admission into the Boucherie, 
this personage, still more alarmed and disgusted at his pro- 
tracted sojourn, secretly revisited it — secretly, at least, to 
Owen Tudor. Hueline soon discerned his evil influence. 
Feigning only to be animated by political motives, Be Giac 
to infuse suspicions of a different character into Simon 
Caboche himself! In him it was that the minstreless most 
dreaded the formation of such mistrust. She knew his devoted 
fondness for his son: — his jealousy of the honour of his blood 
•—the suddenness and brutality of his passions — that he was 
prouder of his hereditary dignity as Chief of the Butchers 
than a monarch of his diadem, and than a Spanish hidalgo of 
the purity of his descent and race. He was animated by an 
unceasing thirst for revenge against the whole Armagnac 
party, which might easily, on provocation, concentrate againBt 
a member of it. Three of his sons had perished in the course 
of the conflicts between the factions. One, who was slain in 
battle, he never seemed to regret; but to the manes of 
Philibert and Lambert, who were hung till they rotted on the 
gibbet of Montfaucon, he had vowed a hecatomb ! He began 
to grow impatient of the gentle but firm repulses his overtures 
received, and of Hu&ine's excuses and promises of their 
guest's speedy conversion. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THB SONG 07 THE MERMAID. 

The minstreless of the Boucherie was unhappily insensible to 
her own peril in the task she had undertaken. All she learned 
of Owen Tudor, of his noble and un contaminated youth, his 
high honour and integrity, spread her confidence in him bound- 
lessly. She imagined that the struggle in his heart was only 
between pride and love, and both sentiments were stirred to 
the utmost in her own bosom with the though ^Sbfc\w^L 
with the frenzied fervour of a poetical Vna\>\rsAAOTL *& ^3&. %& 
the warmth of an empassioned woman's \ie«ct. >keKK«\skft% 
Owen's tattering resohitiom and inward confix ^we^Vs*^ 
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t added compassion to the tenderness which 
already melted her soul to the most <bvi , r i ivu : impressions. 

The multiplication of those fascinations, the bewildering 
Borceries of allurement poured forth by the- enchantress with 
the profusion and endless variety of the diamond mines of 

f;nius, coiild not always be withstood by one merely human, 
nd Owen was very human— in the first flush and vigour of 
hia strong and fiery passions ! Penetrating as she was. 
Hueline could not understand the full power of the philtres 
of passion she administered, for, after all, she was a woman, 
and her lover was a man. The purity of the flame of love in 
woman misguides her but too oft ! Bueline's soul ached only 
witb desire to know the troth — to be assured by his own lips 
that he loved ! Unhappy sex, that believes in the lips of 
man t — while Owen's— but amidst all the wanderings of his 
imagination, honour continually brought them back again to 
an innocent fold. The recollection of his prophecy frequently 
came to his rescue : his hopes in it were rekindled by the very 
circumstance of the directness of the application of its warn- 
ings to the minstreless of the Bonrherie ! But it gave him an 
imaginary Btrength. The voices of reason and honour grew 
faiiitcr as those of piss-ion ivsixi'i.1 louder and more irresistibly 
musical. Ami i lie efforts « kieli the syren made to vanquish 
this strange resistance inspired him with the most dangerous 
of the phantasies that had yet visited him. The consuming 
thought entered his soul that only his own hesitation stood in 
his way to the supreme happiness of being beloved by A 
creature so beautiful ami (rifted thai she seemed to Owen one 
of another and loftier species of humanity ! 

And it was under such circumstances that Gules Caboche 
found herself under the necessity of attending to some do- 
mestic arrangements which she said would detain her until 
nightfall, when she would be sure to return and kindle the 
lamps. There was not much that was unusual in this. Gules 
rarely neglected her household duties on any account ; and of 
late the most especial appeared to her to attend to the 
comforts o£ Rhys ap Goroimy. The good squire had been 
absent on a customary excursion to the Grand Chatelet, with 
his master's entreaties to be summoned from his sanetua/y — 
oad brought kick better iir.vs Uiau usual : — Taneguy Dueha- 
tel sunt word that the first division oS VV» mms «? Kor- 
ixandy were moving from the gamawaa V^otA Kssra, l finj6. 
the Dauphin was to join it almost iffim«&)**&3,«»». "«»*■.« 
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be commanded the guard of the young prince, Owen was to 
hold himself in readiness to depart at a few hours' notice, 
under his protection ! Gules unaccountably wept at this joy- 
ful intelligence, and, thinking she could not make too much 
of her guest now she was about to lose him, she descended to 
see with her own eyes that he was refreshed with tli9 best 
viands and the oldest wines in the house. 

Nor was there anything unusual in Hueline's presence in 
the chamber containing the wrecks of her sire's possessions. 
Gules and her betrothed sister usually spent many hours of 
the day in it, endeavouring to enliven the species of imprison- 
ment endured by their guest — to charm away his languid 
hours with lively female chat, and the thousand nameless 
attentions which only women know how to pay to a beloved 
guest. Little fragrant presents of flowers and fruit — reading 
—music — laughter — sent the hours dancing past — without 
counting the dangerous intoxication of pleasure the lovers 
felt in each other's company, which might alone have supplied 
the place of all things else. 

In mutual embarrassment, rather than from any desire felt 
by either to peruse the sage allegory made so frequently the 
pretext of their interviews, the minstreless and her lover 
read, as was mentioned previously, in the " Eomance of the 
Hose." The dry, metaphorical, scholastic account delivered 
in its verses of the progress of love, received indeed a mar- 
vellously illumining commentary from the mingling glances— • 
the signs, the smiles — the tremulous tones both of tutoress 
and disciple ; yet, on the whole, under a quaint and tedious 
personification, the verses of Maitre Guillaume de Lorris 

fave no such- bad picture of a passion fretted and obstructed 
y obstacles, as not to be recognised by those suffering under 
a similar malady. Owen ceased to read — with the strange 
request we have commemorated— to be allowed to gaze 
instead! 

It was the hour of sunset, and the rosy splendour of the 
sky shone in upon them as they sat, while the benign perfume 
of the lofty gardens of Jean de Troye contributed its ener- 
vating influence. Owen's heart beat wildly as a deer's in the 
toils—but Hueline either did not, or would not, perceive his 
agitation. She threw herself disdainfully back in her arm- 
chair, with the pettish exclamation recorded at tha cqk&.- 
mencement of tm preceding chapter. A.faxo3 %^yw "Wfc 
en her cheek, and a troubled light gleamed from Vet osrcr&.- 
caat eyelashes on the tears that loaded tkem. ^om<ito% « 
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wrathful shone amidst all the beauty of her countenance, 
like the fierce gleams of the sun tilTffll»l a thundercloud. In 
truth, her resoin tion was formed! She was determined, at 
whatever risk, to know the limit of the fears and hopes that 
alternately tormented her. The cataract had reached the 
edge of the abysa ! 

" But thou wii-uriest mi-, dear knight, to gaze for ever on 
me — thus!" 

Owen felt this reproach to the depths of his aoul. The 
dews on those Ion;; sultry eyelashes melted his heart away in 
floods of remorse and tenderness. He felt, with all hia inex- 
perience, that the si|;hs of passion to wliieh he had so often 
yielded must render the silence of his lipa strange — even 
insulting! Fortunately For him, the sweetness that shared 
in ail the anger of her tones reminded him, by some associa- 
tion, of the strange rhyme in his prophecy, which, until then 
he had but vaguely considered — 

" Mbo no Han girt f i tut a Map's, 
Stuctilp though the JM amnio sings I" 

It almost seemed to the fantastic Celt as if he saw before 
him — listened to (lie fata] alluKiiimt of the songs of one of 
those syren dan;;] iters of llii 1 dee]) ! '1 he naves that flowed 
round tie Sacred lale — his father's deathbed— his solemn 
promises — his glorious prophecies — all rushed back in rapid 
sequence upon his memory, and gave him courage. 

"Wouldat thou deprive me, bright Hucline, of the sole . 
happiness that ever may be mine — to gaze on theer"' ho fal- 
tered. " 1 know not how it is, but thy beauty brings tears 
to mine eyes — like the memory of the dark silver twilight of 
mine own land !" 

" Some rosiness of early morning will be around thee soon 
— thou wilt forget ma !- the damsels of the court are fair, and 
noble, and wealthy ! What is Hue'line to remember f" re- 
turned the minatreless. 

" Fear them not — doubt not that such can make me forget 
thee !" returned Owen. " Ah ! thou knowest not wherefore 
I am silent with a 
cies, trammel mc 
have against any charms, wealth, or power ! I have sworn to 
fulfil mine horoscope, if human efforts may — sworn to a dying 
father, dearest Hucline ! — And iWV ^iwp™^ \i\da mc, ' Woo 
no daughter but the daughter of a.VtngV" 
" The daughter of a king 1— kn\g>l, sas-tj ^"ro- tw^T 
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replied Hueline, after a pause of astonishment, but with a deep 
inward chill at the heart. 

"Hear it then — thou art skilled in all such lore! The 
famed magician Olendewer, who thrice compelled the thunder 
and hail to descend Snowdon, and do battle with our enemies, 
drew for me this horoscope !" said the Welsh chieftain, urged 
by an almost inexplicable mixture of emotion. But he recited 
the lines of Glendower's prophecy with the fraught enthusiasm 
that makes converts ; or, at all events, proves the sincerity of 
the attempt. 

Hueline listened, like one petrified, to this singular effusion, 
which flashed explanations upon her bewildered fancy. The 
remembrance of Owen's astrological researches— of his super- 
stition—of the mysterious allusions he had not unfrequently 
dropped to the destinies in store for him — rushed upon her 
in overwhelming confusion. Yet something of the ridiculous 
so irresistibly joined in all the extraordinary matter of this 

/revelation, that she could not forbear a sudden and startling 
laugh, that yet seemed to have an edge like jagged lightning. 

" And for a madman's dream — for what else was Glendowet 
~-what else iB astrology, starry science though it be P — wilt 
thou resign — abandon P — But it is true ! You say well, knight ! 
I am skilled in these sciences — let me peruse this horoscope!" 
she said, stopping the first wild outburst of her feelings 
almost with equal suddenness. 

The demand rekindled some of the most irritating of Owen's 
recollections, and he was indignant at the ridicule which his 
magnificent pretensions excited. 

'*In mine own land — simple knight though I mount my 
charger in Prance — I am known to be of royal blood, more 
ancient than that which wears your crown!" he replied, 
adding, with a fierce scarlet suffusion of the cheek, " but, for 
mine horoscope, I lost it in the silver egg at the Vire — to an 
English knight, from whom I trust yet to win it back !" 

Hueline was not so unacquainted with the adventure of 
the Deliverance of Arms as its younghero doubtless expected. 
The glorious associations the remembrance threw around him 
added stings to the shame, regret, and indignation in her 
heart. Altogether this inspired a keen exasperation — a fervid 
resolution to her purposes — which hitherto nad been lacking. 
Her whole manner changed, with a very alight i£wv&fe 5 to\»»L^?' 
ing gaiety and seeming carelessness. 

"JNo damsel of France, then, under degce* o£ * Vx&Al 
daughter, may hope to win jom faTOXir^DVo to^hA*^ *° 

N 2 
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.said with b smile that conceded infinite agony. "Noble 
" 'e ! why did you not announce it so at the beginning, to 
ao much vain trouble P And yet, loot you, the heavens 
s brightly over the lowly Boucherie as over the royal 



spare ao muehvain troubleP And yet, look you, theheav 
glow as bright ly over the lowly Boucherie as over the rc_ 
■s of St. Pol! — or has? some god by accident overturned 



his nectar among the clouds above us P It is well; you put 
me fairly on my guard — that whoso would win you must spare 
you the threats of your prophecy, by wooing yon, notwaiting 
to be wooed!" ■ 

"Brightest one! in what manner wouldst thou woo, that 
should not be too irresistible?" said Owen, much relieved at 
1liis reception of a communication which he hoped, and yet 
dreaded lieyoad almost any suffering, would put an end to 
the struggle and overwhelming temptations under whose 
assault be felt himself in continual danger of succumbing. 

"In what manner should a minstrel woo, but in song? ' re- 
plied Hue'line. " And, in ao good a cause, I could be tempted 
Jo forget mine old resolve — to be once more that Hulline 
whom ltaymond of Marseilles praised — whose lays did ever 
win the jongleurs their suppers f" 

"Yea, sweetest one! aing something gay and full of hope 
and in love with life, ! My soul darkens when I think how 
sad thou wert, what time thy Lament was sung, thou that 
art so young, bo beautiful, so worshipped!" saia Owen, bro- 

"I did never belie my soul; I was sorrowful then, I am 
joyous now!" returned the minstreless. "But we poets are 
the very chameleons of change: list, how my lay rejoices too! 
It is iu part a dream; but I would have those who sing it, 
call it — the Fountain of Love! — nottheDream of Huebie!" 

And she touched the chords of Owen's harp which was 
beside her, and sang — perhaps improvising as she wont, for 
habit and melodious intuition gave tltc minstreless of the 
Boucherie almost as much power over her less flexible lan- 
guage as was boasted by the Provencal troubadours over 
theirs. The measure she used was so various, that it formed 
rather a cadenced and harmonious prose than any regular 
rhythm. The fanciful idea embodied in the lay was in the 
allegorical taste of the age, but was not without originality 
and beauty sufficient to captivate the taste of the enamoured 
listener. 



:, Hope.Vhj ataftetawa**— 
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-Twas so, or seemed ; nor o'er me gleamed 
One branch to which my spirit clung 

Of all that golden tree ! 
And oft a form, of shadowy storm, 
With lurid hand, would beckon me !— 
And voices of sad melody 
Chanted that Death and Peace are one ; 
And bade me track the dying sun 
To some rich realm of crimson light 
Beyond the farthest grasp of night ! 
All earth was cheerless, void, and dun ; 
Such as the wintry twilight leaves, 
That lingers, and yet, lingering, grieves. 
And cold and calm I deemed my breast, 

A dark lake in its mountains lost, 
By no soft-stirring breeze caressed, 
By no wild-freshening tempest crossed : 
For, like a ship on an unmoving wave, 
A restless still was on me— death without the gray* 
Thus woeful, 'mid the bloom of spring, 
I strayed — an uncongenial thing i 
To me the sweet winds brought no balm. 
The shadowy valleys breathed no calm, 

The rose was little beautiful ! 
I could have wept, I knew not why. 
To hear the lavish birds on high, 

Trilling the woodlands full ! 
To mark the colours of the sky 
Reflected in the violet's deep blue eye, 
And feel it too must die t 
So lovely — so unblest— • 
Seemed to me all things, that my weary soul 

Sighed for some universal close, 
Some deluge of forgetfulness to roll 
Over creation's throes t 

And thus I wandered, led by chance, 
Till the deep woodland oped a zone 
Of grassy emerald, far and lone, 
Where moonlight fay might love to dance— 

And there a Fountain rose. 
Its diamond showers of watery light 
Bid ever keep the verdure bright, 

Fed by incessant tears. 
And flowers of every hue and glow- 
Love's latest blush — his earliest snow- 
Bloomed all above, around,, below t — 
And in it bathed a form divine, 
A form of sculptured light— like thins— 

But scarce suoh ripening year* \ 
And bright wings fluttered o'er his tosaA 
In feathery rainbows that did shed 




Tli at 1. 

Ah fain, ah lain I 

But the Hnchaiiter spake, *■ 

I lingered like the spell-bonnd men 

Thai hear the mandrake shriek, for well 

I knew that there was fate and death 

In all tils nectar of hie breath, 
In all tlio heaven he promised — bell ! 
" KiioWjI tliou Hi'? not?" healing or said, 

" thou priestuss of my brightest shrine, 
Where worshipped the I-eucadlan moid. 

Where love and glory mingling twine : — 
What mean'it thou thos to mane and pine, 
And waste the gorgeous light of youth 
In neeking that vast lie, colled Truth? 
For nought is real hut my rich joys! 

Honour, ambition, fume are nought! 
All that man's restless hour employs 

Save my delights, are vainly bought! 
For what ran shadows yield of Miss? 
Only what Mime embraces— Is 1 
The rest hut seems— a realm of dreams I 

Fear not !— why shouldst thou fear? Thy brow 
Slorkcd thee for ever mine— as now !— 
In all things that are grand, and bright, 
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Drink!"— and my trembling lips I bail. 

Unto the charmed brim ! 
All, mocking Fate! what vision rose 

So bright— so like— to Him ? 
What burning lip mat mine to sweet 
The son. did ne'er his roses greet 

More fraught with living fire ! 
What radiance lit the magic wild, 
What Eden bloomed around and smiled 

With purple glows of young desire ? 
What raised: the universal pall, 
Aad shone like dawning overall ? 
I wronged thee*. Science, when I saiil 
Thy sandy seas we vainly wade ! 

As- torchlight fires a sparry cave 
With rainbow lightnings, snaky splendours, 

Of all the hue*, the heawans. e'er gave, 
So, Love* thy bursting) radian oe- pander* 

Those gathered treasure* of the soul! 

And back did all the full tide roll 

Of my youth's frenzy — and this lay- 
Bushed forth— as torrents to the day t 

I love, I love ! — what spell of fear 

For nature's child hath nature's voice? 
And* I will speak-— let all earth hear, 

And in my jay rejoice ! 
Away, away, y> antique tains. 

Ye dismal bars that rise between ! 
Let toothless Custom make her wails 

In prison walla herself hath built t 
Free as the birds that love for love, 

And nothing' mere,, our love shall be- 
As- Innocence first loved* for Guilt 

Insrotedfirsjb~«8ecurity I 

Let rule* bind saving-souls ; but we 
Hfeve HaenteHi heritage ace free! 
A poet's burning soul is mine, 
Shall wreathe, shall mingje, melt in thine 1 
Cost what it will of weal or woe, 
Let us life's wildest triumph know t 
Raise to our lip»the flamy draught 
Hade- the* gods* dsathlftse as thew ejnafie&r 
Though the last doop* by mortal breath. 
So madly drained*, ba ruin and death ! 
Thrice blest to perish thus— thrice blest, 
When tasted is lire's richest zest. 
On its full wave to rush to- rest !* 

The effeett of Hub l&y upoa the exc\te& ^aswaaaa <& Qrvofe 
Vudor was little short ef frenay . IJn&rteanaJw&j , ^nSsW *^?S 
woeiatima recalled to him by theisiageoi \kfc wyw»»»*«* 
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which lie now almost identified Hue'line, crime to Lis memory 
Home good advice bestowed 011 him by the monk of Llanvaes 
atpoziW, The learned preceptor seemed, from his earlier 
T-iTL>llei'tio!i=, toerilertnin a great dread of tha Pa.ri.-iim women, 
whom lie represented under very disadvantageous colours, 
tinct urcil, no doubt, by the gloom of the cloister, but not un- 
deserved, in that age of licence. Owen applied these warn- 
ings to HueliuedeTroye, but in a way hia h'-structer cerlamly 
never intended ! If she were of that light, variable, unre- 
strained race, wherefore, slu'mlj In: alone ivTiise to taste the 
rare, though fugitive, delights o fie red !\v their love P As well 
refuae to smell the BweetneBS of a rose, because its perfume 
was also diffused in the general air. 

And now even the warning contained in his prophecy lost 
its terrors : the ungenerous bnt overpowering thought took 

Sascssion of Oweris soul, that he was wooed, not wooing! 
b spoke — and he spoke madness — the contagious madness 
of passion. Hueline s object waa doubtless only to wring a 
confirmation of words — an anchorage for her heart, in its sea 
of hopes and feara. And never did youthful lover pour forth 
a more impassioned confession than that which rushed — like 
a freed torrent, indeed— to the lips of Owen Tudor ! Yet the 
long-expected and panted-for assurance, under such circum- ■ 
stances, might well provoke the indignation that suddenly 
flamed in the splendid eyes of the minstreless. 

" False knight ! it was for this I sang, for this I wooed ! — 
that I might learn thy full perfidy, and hate thee for it I" she 
exclaimed. "Doat thou deem, then, that Hueline de Trove 
may be loved as a paramour, and not as a wife P Is this thy 
knightly faith, thy knightly honour !— the reward of the love 
which I do and will not conceal I cherish for thee — and must 
for ever P" 

The light in which this reproach placed Owen Tudor struck 
his own sense as so horrible, that he hastened, we know not 
with what frantic eloquence, to dispel it. What excuses — 
what arguments — what oaths he used — it were vain to repeat. 
But the remorse, and even superstitious terror, with which 
the hare thought of such perfidy filled Owen's breast, glanced 
a delusive, a fatal inspiration into the heart of Hue'line. 
There was despair in it too ! — all the most bewildering pas- 
sions o/iumaniry at work in a nature that concentrated its 
strongest and most fiery essences \ G"nefiw«wA , 8n»fc.,»fcU 
only hope to escape from the d&TvpeTOiws inJwsns^oaa -»?ii&i. 
possessed him— aa his only hope to ^iftwtw «a. eVetM^Vw*. 
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in purity— without violating his father's dying commands, 
and abandoning the hope of the redemption of his country—- 
(he spoke no longer of the magnificent promises of his horo- 
scope) — it was necessary to depart from the Boucherie — to 
leave the presence of Hueline for ever! At whatever risk, 
he would leave it — would hasten to the Grand Chatelet. 
This revelation was also an eternal adieu — to be sealed with, 
the first, the last kiss — that ever he might dare to place on 
her lips ! 

Hu&ine shuddered when her lover gently glided his arm 
round her, as if a serpent had wreathed her ; but, overwhelmed 
as -she was with resplendent blushes, she raised her eyes that 
glowed fathomless as light, full on his— and all was lost ! 

The fiend of passion himself, that prompted, wept over their 
crime — so noble was the structure he found— so utter the 
ruin he made ! 



CHAPTER XVH. 

THE GALL OF DESTINY. 

" Thbeb strokes of the clock of Notre Dame !— within one- 
little hour the destiny of a whole life !— all gained or all lost 
—within an hour !" mused the minstreiess of the Boucherie, 
as she seated herself in the chamber of the terrace garden, 
awaiting Owen's entry from his usual noonday exercise with 
his horse and arms in the yards of the Boucherie. 

Books lay open around her, and she seemed to be lost in 
one of those minstrel meditations that the Caboches were 
wont to marvel at. But certes those were not altogether the 
colours of science that came and went like the undulations of 
flame in her complexion with the variations of the revery in 
which she continued plunged. Various, indeed! — for the 
emotions of hell and paradise, all that is dreadful in remorse, 
in shame, in fear — all that is delicious in triumph, pleasure, 
and hope — wandered intertwistedly in her soul luce vipers in 
a bed of the rarest flowers. 

Remorse !-r—for it was now the terrible calm of the passions, 
when they present themselves without their ornaments, 
angels of brightness changed into accusing fiends ! And the 
towers of the Ch&telet were in sight — the very symbol <tf t\va 
barbarous feudality she hated, the living grave eft Vet i\£«* 
the stronghold of the Armagnac sway \ — oname\ wVQla.'^aafc 
agony, however associated with frenzied Irapffaaiftt $A *w 
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retrace the events of the last few weeks ! A soul so keenly 

alive in its sensibilities could not but feel to its depths the 
disgrace and dishonour which, as a woman, she had incurred 
by her fall. Hueliiie felt she had debased in. the dust all the 
noble aspiratiunt; of lif-r existence ; that she had justified the 



With a passion liiidiiiTji'l MMMt to madness, she now knew 
in her secret soul, or she drended it in her woman's heart, 
that she had lost her strongest bold on her lover — the imagi- 
na! Lvfi idolatry of respect she had inspired. Of lato the con- 
viction forced itself upon her that, in the uncomplex ideas of 
tho young mountaineer, alio must appear in the light of an 
empSBsionad paramour, familiar with the artifices of sensual 
love 1 The unhappy minstreless obeyed but too eagerly tho 
suggestions of her glowing fancy in multiplying the fascina- 
tion! destined to make her loMer forget she had lost the only 
permanently attractive one in woman — purity ! 

This thought mingled its poison throughout her revery, and 
breathed in the desponding melancholy of the words she 
uttered, after a pause. " He delays !— "he was not wont to 
keep mo waiting thus!." she murmured. "And his kiss at 

Sarting, metiiuught, wsih cold us mell inn snow ! Yet, though 
(.-.si nnr[ ['.in iIi'l-lj the. dra.fr, it is of nectar! Let the worst 
corns, Ou'er^ lam for ever a part of thee, of thy heart, of thy 
memory — for who forgets his first lovo wholly P Ay! happen 
what will, the freshest blossoms of thy heart and youth are 
mine! Of this joy,, of this triumph, the leagued universe 
cannot deprive me!" 

Yea, the most gorgeous and richly scented hues of triumph, 
pleasure, and hope glowed amidst all those stinging reeellee- 
tions, as we have said. Triumph and pleasure! — guilty, 
troubled, tempestuous — but still both, in an excess which to 
natures less powerfully and passionately organized would seem 
either impossible or destructive to existence itself. And for 
hope ! — it was not difficult for bo ardent and poetical an imagi- 
nation to blossom all over with it, when wanned by so per- 
vading an enthusiasm kindled into activity. Had she not won 
from him oaths which it would shake the heavens to violate— 
oaths of love and fidelity to the grave P Had he not sworn, 
thn Love uniting them should be a priest mightier to bind 
faith than any vie hands of man coiwi. tscnnwwste P What 
though these pledges were poured. \ft Ovb &&naan.<ft «.-m»^s. 
"pell P— what tb0ugh.tb.e7 weretnei8.Nai%ac,t-?^\^fcis«*i. 
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to frenzy by* artifices die crimsoned to remember P His 
chivalrous honour — his inexperience— even the remorse that 
tormented him-— assured her of their power. And would not 
the completeness of the sacrifice she had made, the absolute 
manner in which she had thrown herself on the tenderness of 
his young heart, plead for her eternally P Whatever she 
had lost of her spell, had she gained nothing P Might not 
the associations of pleasure well replace those of the cold 
homage- and admiration he once possessed P Poor Hu61ine ! 
—she imagined she had it yet in her power to retrieve all-— 
to accomplish, all the objects of her existence — redeem her 
father ana her own honour — and become the wife of a popular 
hero in the person of a worshipped lover ! 

The* departure of the Armagnao army was a thing decided; 
The dauphin was to take the command on an appointed day ; 
and Owen, received a summons to be in readiness, at the gate* 
of the Bouoherie,. to join Sir Taneguy's squadrons on their 
march. Greatly to Hueline's surprise and alarm, he had 
eagerly signified biff consent, and even impatience for the de- 
nture, 'keanwhfle the Burgundians of ^aris matured the 
plan of a revolt, to burst into activity as scon as the main; 
force of their enemies was sufficiently removed. The turn- 
colour governor of Poutoise- was- secretly assembling a body 
ef troops, with which to present himself suddenly before the 
capital ; and* aided- by the surprise, and an insurrection within 
the walls, he honed to make his way into them in triumph. 

It wae necessary to keep Owen frem sharing in- the Norman 
expedition, or it is probable that Subline would have allowed 
the conspiracy to develop itself in such a manner as to give 
him an excuse, in the rush of circumstances> for the part she 
intended him to play. But that was impossible ! l5e Qiao* 
indeed, urged the prudence of making no farther effort to gain 
him over, without, of course, dreaming of H-ueline's purposes, 
or of the ruinous confidence she meditated. Simon Caboche 
and his son were also opposed to any more attempts. The 
continual praises dropped by De Giac ef their young guest's 
beauty, and of the generous trust they placed in tkeir be- 
trothed, produced a strong effect on both. Yet Simon had a 
kind of rough- liking for the young knight that induced him? 
to yield to Hueline's nersuasions, and consent to her making 
a renewed and last effort to detain him. It waft to be sfttom^tadL 
on. this memorable day of the soliloquy. 

MuSline waited long for her lover's step, — tmox^otl^je'c ^Jmsb 
ahe had anticipated. She grew restless; ooA ^ogOLS^S fcawst 
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tented, she scarcely knew why. What was the consequence 
of a few minutes, more or less, seemingly ? — At last ho eame, 
but not with the impatience and bounding step of yore. He 
was in. Ilia armour, pale and exhausted with the unwearied 
exercise in the use of the anna of civilized chivalry to which 
of late ho had devoted himself. 

With all her sagacity, JTueline but partly falhomed the 
emotions that worked in her lovt-r'= tmMl few ihc tiital mo- 
ment when an almost irresistible fascination overcame his 
generous sense of honour and integrity. Yet the foreboding 
of the human heart are seldom unfounded, least of all those 
of a woman who loves 1 The moon herself scarcely lost more 
in opinion, when she descended on Latinos to the anna of a 
mortal, than Hotline in those of her Welsh lover. His im- 

Ectuous nature whirled him rapidly into any vortex of passion 
e approached, but the reflux left him to the sway of habitual 
influences, the force of which even Hueline's fears had not 
estimated. With the ideal grandeur and purity of her cha- 
racter vanished much of its enthralling spell over the son of 
the Druidic Arvon. He was too unmetaphyaical and unso- 
phisticated to sound the depths of the profound and gnlfv 
abyss which the heart of Hueline de Troye inclosed. Fresn 
from (he simple iij' ut' ins wild mountains, how could he fathom 
the complicated emotions that raged in the bosom of this 
daughter of cities, of science, and overwrought feeling P 

But when the delirium of passion was passed — when reason 
and reflection returned with their unwelcome fights — remorse 
and repentance scarcely ever visited even female innocence 
betrayed so acutely as they wrung the heart of Owen Tudor. 
He could not, indeed, resist the power of the spell which this 
Circe of passion continued to throw over him ; but a devour- 
ing dissatisfaction and melancholy took possession of his 
inmost soul. The gratitude, the joy, the triumph such an 
adventure was likely to infuse, dictated, indeed, the fervent 
oaths wherewith he bound himself for ever hers. But if the 
idea of uniting his destinies by marriage to the daughter of a 
rebel apothecary had formerly appeared to the son of Arthur 
so impossible a submission, it may be imagined he did not 
now entertain it. Hu61ine herself spoke not of such a con- 
tingency—she gave all to love, and demanded only love in 
return. It seemed even a dreary satisfaction to the generosity 
of her nature — to its pride — to owe wAtaw", \o compassion, 
nothing to restraint. She diadainei ttie cwMwsa ■rasMnsa 
of her aes too much even to preten4aK!j A^fc «.««»*««»% 
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her lover with their mutual fault. Nay, she assumed the 
office that in the code of guilty love should have been Owen's, 
and smiled and argued away with that golden sophistry of her 
eloquence the pangs of conscience and honour that tormented 
him. Perhaps in anticipation of the suspicions she knew her 
conduct was calculated to provoke, or in excess of self-con- 
demnation, or in the defiance and pride of her nature, she 
even wronged herself -bv declaring that he had fallen like a 
victim into a snare she nad laid for him. This was unjust to 
herself: her temptation, and its fatal success, were the inspi- 
ration of a maddening moment — of despair. But the avenging 
angel, whose office it is to punish the crimes of men by their 
consequences, took note of her words ! Even the exaggera- 
tions of her remorse and feeling wrought against her. Her 
betrayal of the generous Caboches, the dishonour of her 
father's blood even in his dungeon, her abandonment of his 
democratic principles, the loss of innocence, of honour, of all 
that elevates humanity, she herself represented in the most 
flagrant colours that the eloquence of genius could lend 
despair ! And Owen's own exalted notions of female honour 
and purity arrayed themselves against her, almost while with 
his own lips he pleaded into frenzy the feelings that impelled 
the unhappy minstreless into forgetfulness of their restraints. 
These sentiments were alone as sufficient to trouble his 
happiness as it might one swallowing a draught of the richest 
wine, to know that there was poison in it, irresistibly sweet 
though the quaffs might be ! At times he seemed to start 
from an enchanted dream, and yet strove to believe he was 
still in one, when he felt the stings of the recollections and 
remorse that roused themselves in his soul, and hoped that he 
might again awake, the Owen Tudor he had been I His pro- 
phecy frequently recurred to him, but no longer in alluring 
splendours, but with the threatening and fearful glare of the 
inscription on the wall ! The conviction gained every hour 
force upon his secret heart that Hueline was indeed the syren 
of whose song he was to beware, who was to foil the illus- 
trious promise of his horoscope — his sworn vengeance against 
England — all that the yearning love of his native land might 
prompt ! The superstitious mountaineer even imagined there 
was something of magic fascination in the influence Hueline's 
presence never failed to restore to her, over hum raA\&& 
destinies. The desire to be rid of these toimenimR ^o^^ptofc* 
to feel that he had regained power over nia fate — Sao^fc S^^fc 
&ee himself from the Buffering his betrayal ot \fofc Ctfoo&asa 
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hospitality inflicted on him, were Owen's strongest Bpntimeuts 
in the eagerness with which he accepted Tanegny Duchatel's 
summons. Hi- formed the hope'nnd the resolve either to perish 
or to difitinr;iii.-li tiMeWn t lie war, bo as to open some iv ay 
io t'ullil his promises lo his departed nire and vanquished land. 
Tlie hope ltd 11 "minted him, and he was consoled by being 
unable to discern in what, manner Hueline was to thwart the 
(l'-omijili-hiiir-iil at least of his patriotic plans. She enrour- 
iiS'ed his warlike toils, procured him the aid of persons well 
skilled in the French manner of wielding arms, and seemed 
to take pride nud glory only in the prospect of hia achieve- 
ment, of bis renown ! 

Under these eireum stances the lovers met. Owen was not 
iiHoj;rLhr-i' in a mood misuited to Huclinc's purposes. The 
prospect of parting with her rekindled his tenderness inroueh 
of its earliest plow, and it appeared in the alarm and anger of 
his manner when she repulsed hia (iaresses with a species of 
pMbi disdain. Even the warmth nnd reiteration with 
which be to wed that he would return to lay the laurels be 
■shrift win in the campaign at her feet, revealed the fact. 
This furnished Huuline with ,'in opportunity to commence her 
revel :it inn : nnd tliron in^ herself in* ■".- his arms, ivith suffoca- 
ting sobs and tears that nigh vanquished him, to begin with, 
she besought him not to leave her, to stay in Paris and 
achieve a glory and recompenses infinitely surpassing any he 
could hope for in the Armagnac service ! 

For awhile broken words, and sighs, and bewildering kisses 
continued the revelation ; hut it needed not Hueline's bright 
intelligence to perceive that the decisive moment was arrived. 
And it' eloquence could have won a cause, if the most potent 
arguments of love, ambition, and even feaT had not been 
combated in Owen's breast by rooted principles of hie nature, 
Hueline must have triumphed. She felt that her all was 
thrown upon the die, and she was resolved to win it. But in 

" Ah, dearest Owen !" she exclaimed, wreathing him as if 
inextricably in her arms. " Do not leave me to despair, to 
remorse, to the hell of mine own heart ! If thy blood be 
Jcingly, if thy destiny be to such glorious heights, it needs 
not a royal mother to make thy children the descendanta of 
kings! Wed me; let me live to call thee my children's 
father without a blush'. Thovi\i»stWiOTTL'u>toiii me for ever 
before Leaven— what doth it -ms.Vtev. A ■ear™ 4kKsl w>, \r», 
*e&m> nurnP Wed me- TQdeem^'^ i > BsA ^" ai!1 * saa *' 
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in the glorious toil ! I can give thee claims to the gratitude 
of Franoe — at least, of John of Burgundy — which shall 
amply suffice to -win thee the aid thou laciest — for he is 
liberal as the winds that scatter all they possess ! — I hazard 
nothing in confiding it to thee— thou art myself, my better 
nobler self! — Know, then, that the people of this great city 
—'that perhaps appears to thee so broken to the yoke — await 
but the departure of the Armagnacs against Henry of Eng- 
land to rise in arms, and restore Paris to Duke John ! This 
is sworn, promised, concerted ! All is ready — but we need 
a leader of dawling qualities, to win the popular eye ! Con- 
sent to become it-— to become the master of Paris, and so 
of iPrance! The people are generous and forgiving as 
women — even besotted in their dotage -to those of noble 
blood— *they are but few — who have pity on their suffer- 
ings, or but feign it ! Already they love thee, know thy 
generosity, thy valour, thine audacity! — Wed me to-night, ' 
and to-morrow the Bouoherie shall acknowledge thee as its 
chief and leader, despite all envy or contrary pretence ! — 
A Capuchin friar, at my summons, awaits us secretly in the 
church of St. Jacques— dost thou consent P — Are we one for 
everP" 

The eloquence of the syren voice, the beauty of those im- 
passioned eyes, that poured their purple-hued effulgence into 
Owen Tudor*— all were neutralized by the recollections which 
thronged upon him at the bare mention of the name of Henry 
of England. The treachery to the party he had espoused — 
its menaced ruin — the advantages which must accrue to the 
JJnglish-^the little probability that John of Burgundy would 
desert their alliance — rushed overwhelmingly upon him ! His 
astonishment heightened into a feeling nigh akin to horror — 
and even an expression of fear passed over his face, as if 
indeed he gazed on the terrible beauty of the sea-sorceress, 
enchanting some voyager beneath the waves. 

We will not repeat the words of Owen Tudor's wrathful 
refusal. The imminence and certainty of the peril — the gulf 
of disappointment into which he fell from his rising hopes — 
might excuse the rash and violent terms he used, to a calm 
spectator — but not to Hueline de Troye. Words which mad- 
dened her burst from his lips — words that destroyed f?r last 
hope of redemption and retrieval ! 

"And wed thee!-~wed thee! — But, indeed, ftic^ Va& ^fc- 
vwed m goodly means to make me -wartliy oi ne&&&fe &»<• 
honour/ A fkke deserter—* recreant king\iV--*wet* * w&d 
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match for the. leman of one! — But do not dream it ! — Thou 
Last ruined me — destroy ed all my glorious promise — but thou 
shalG not disgrace the graves of my fathers ! — Love thee for 
ever I must and will — but wed thee will I not, wert thou 
once again all that thou wast when first thy witchcraft caught 
me in its spells !" 

The gathered strength of a southern tempest, wreaking 
itself in incessant lightning — lightning of every hue, jag, and 
stream— would scarcely typify the frenzy of Hueline's reply. 
With all his remorse, Owen had never until then imagined 
himself to he such a monster of ingratitude, cruelly, and 
treachery ! He was swept away by the torrent of her in- 
dignai ion — he scarcely knew what he said or did. He threw 
himself at her feet, and strove with apologies, entreaties, 
exhortations, to calm an anger which he himself felt was 
mercilessly provoked. 

" Go to, go to ! — And this is knightly honour — noble grati- 
tude 1" she continued, in the wild outburst of passion. " And 
dostthou deem that Hueline — that the daughter of Jean de 
Troyc— was born to be thy miserable paramour? — that it was 
with such base fleshly love I loved theer 1 — Thou shalt learn! 
— Depart from thf Domhcri" ! — depart for ever! — thou hast 
a secret will make thee acceptable to the Armagnacs — depart 
ere this sun sets, and never return — or — or — your prophecies 
way run some danger of never being fulfilled, indeed !" 

" What is the matter, my honoured benefactress ! Can I 
serve you in any mannerP" said a voice which, startled both 
the kneeling knight and the infariate minstreless, as if they 
had heard one from a tomb. Owen leaped on his feet, but 
not in time, as both well perceived, to elude the glance of 
the mendicant of the parvis, purblind though he feigned to 
be. He stood peering over the threshold of the chamber like 
a suspicious old rat before it ventures from its hole. What 
he might have overheard, was for the instant a maddening 
conjecture ; but Hueline perceived, in the nest, with her 
rapid penetration, that the wrath which paled the naturally 
livid countenance of De Giac was directed exclusively against 
Owen Tudor. She perceived in that there was only ooe ex- 

Slanation could be offered which would not involve both in 
estruction. 

"Jar from consenting to remain with us — not to share the 
triumphs of our enemies— this gooi Vkv^bS. ■smAA Uave me 
to accompany him to Normaudy— to cti\oi We ic\\?£.\ft A *, 
«unp, as the leman of a ragged \>o^ m a- s^^-^ 1 *** <»-- 
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claimed. " Thou art poor, but honest, Pierre, and I call thee 
to witness that I give nim but a few brief minutes to leave the 
Boucherie for ever ! — Let the scholars rend him if they meet 
him on his way — we will give the Armagnacs no pretext to 
enter the Boucherie! — let him depart in peace! And, to 
prove we have no secrets that we dread he might divulge to 
the Armagnac8, 1 will give him what shall be his passport to 
their favour and -presence, for true it is, dishonoured knight, 
this poor beggar, whdm thou wouldst have destroyed, found, 
and nonestly delivered to my custody, the attestation of the 
"RnprliaTi heralds to thy mad feats on the Vire !" 

The mendicant made a slight, fierce gesture, which he sud- 
denly restrained ; and Hueline, opening a casket of rare in- 
laid brass-work at which Owen had often unsuspiciously 
gazed, produced the parchment indited by Paon and the King 
of Scots. There was unutterable anguish in the look with 
which she handed it to him, but the severity of her words 
was unabated. Amidst all his trouble and indignation, Owen 
was amazed at the perfection of what might certainly be called 
her acting in the part of the woman of the keenest sensibility 
and honour, outraged by such a proposition as that imputed 
to him! What a marvellous compound is man! — at the 
moment when his cage-door was opened to him, he hesitated 
to spread his wings ! But for the entreaty in Hueline's eyes, 
that seemed to implore him to have mercy on them both, he 
might possibly have refused to embrace the opportunity of 
retreat and evasion she offered him. 

" Go ; go instantly ! — and return not till I recall you, false 
knight ! " she exclaimed, with so wonderful a power of into- 
nation that Owen felt there was as much tenderness and re- 
lenting as wrath in her heart. " Go ! — within half an hour 
old Pierre shall learn if you yet linger ! — within half an hour 
the Caboches shall know what recompense you projected to 
yield their hospitality ! " 

Within half an hour Owen Tudor was on his way to the 
Grand Chatelet— to the presence of its fierce Provost. In 
what mood he hastened down to the yards of the Boucherie, 
where he had left Rhys and his ready caparisoned charger, 
may be perhaps imagined, but not analysed — so confused and 
heterogeneous was the ferment. Luckily the son of Goronwy 
had not yet concluded his task of unharae&%m£Vn%^^&£^ 
steed. He had apparently been otherwise eiigp&e&t ^«^aa^ 
as he himself rather hesitatingly explained, \n> me^fo^^ 
ring of the damsel Caboche'a great bunch. o£ Vsj%. 

o 
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It pleased the Chevalier Sauvage to announce only that, 
baring discovered bis loat diploma of the Viro, he had deter- 
mined to go to the Chaielet, and deliver it in person to the 
Provost of Paris. Rhys did not imagine for a moment but 
ihat Ihey were to return, yet ha looked rather blank at the 
summons ; and it was not until some obvious signs of his 
lord's impntieni* appeared that he performed hia functions 
with the requisite alacrity. He had no steed on which to 
accompany his master, and seemed to dxpect that he was to 
remain behind; hut this Owen would not permit, Tlia 
young knight could not fathom the reluctance of his usually 
zealous servitor to follow him until they were in motion to 
leave the yards <>f [lie Houcln.Tii", cavalry and infantry abreast. 
But a florid female visage, ruddy all aver with blushes, ap- 
peared in astonishment at one of the innumerable little case- 
ments overlooking it. And then Owen perceived, by the 
cxtrem" joy ami similar colouring up of his vassal's visage, 
that his love was returned, and — innocent. 

The Chevalier Sauvage was not altogether unfortunate in 
timing the hour of his departure from tho Eoueherie. He 
arrived at tie Grand Chatelet almost at the very moment 
when Sir Taneguy, surrounded hy hia usual armed retinue, 
was mounting his horse to intend a council of his party at 
the palace, or, as it was more commonly called, the King's 
Hostel of St. Pol. 

The Provost was greatly and very visibly surprised at the 
apparition of his warlike prot£g6 ; t>ut he was satisfied and 
even pleased with a somewhat faltering explanation, regard- 
ing the recovery of tho diploma of arms, ita achiever's weari- 
ness of the Boueherie, and resolve to defy the malice of his 
scholastic enemies by quitting its walls. 

" Thou art welcome, and the rather that thy coming refutes 
La Trimouille's lies, who swore thou hadst turned purple in 
ilii 1 shambles, ami wou!dsL not with us to Normandy 1 " he 
said. " For my part, I thought thou wert making merry 
With yonder handsome glee-maiden — and I hoped she might 
tell thee some of their secrets ! — What are the news among 
the Burgundians P For, sineo thou has left the game of thine 
own accord, no doubt thou art weary of it ! How like they 
our Norman expeditionP " 

Owen coloured deeply as he replied, evasively — confused at 
the idea of the danger which his aWenco ot \i\a «^e«k must 
cawe to one party or another— \wA rara'ffimij, to ™-j ™&k 
that might compromise Hu6un©. "1«»t» w^Taawarf' 
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Bbtr are the women of the Boucherie likely to babble to an 
Annagnac guest, for methinks they are fiercer Burgundians- 
than the men I " 

By this time Sir Taneguy had opened the parchment 
handed to him by Owen. He read it at first to himself with 
evident marks of surprise, and then aloud to his martial 
attendants* The illustrious signature to the document, and 
the splendid essay in»arms it attested, excited general admi- 
ration. 

" Shall not this be a noble knight, sirs, when he is of full 
force, and smiled- on by some noble dame P " exclaimed the 
Provost, rejoicingly; " And, now I look on thee by this glo- 
rious light, I see well that thou shalt do the realm of France 
a noble service ! Thou hast a tace and form to win favour— 
and hast no cause to love the Dauphin's besotter, La Tri- 
mouille! — Come with me to the Hostel of St. Pol — I wiU 
instantly present thee to my lord the Dauphin ! — He will love 
thee, and he is ever governed by those nearest to him, whether 
for good or ill ! And thou wilt tell him that his sceptre must 
be a sword if ever he would inherit onel " 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE HOSTEL 07 ST. POL. 

At the period of our chronicle, the kings of France possessed 
three royal residences in their capital, which, as was very 
necessary, were also fortresses. The Palace of the City — the 
Louvre — and the Hostel of St. Pol — were their designations, 
From the time of Charles the Wise, who displayed much of 
his wisdom in the accommodation he provided for himself and 
his descendants, the last was in general the reigning sovereign's 
abode. Its vast extent furnished the lodgment necessary for 
a feudal court, which mostly included a little army ; and its 
vicinity to the strong fortress of the Bastille gave it security. 
Its walls bordered the Seine on one side, and stretched to the 
Sue St. Antoine on the north, thus including within its royal 
precincts all that district that has since proved the hornet's 
nest of democracy. 

Within this circuit, whatever was deemed nec«»«rs\£L*Qa»fc* 
gge for the maintenance of royal state and ^\eaawre> ^«a \ssm^ 
provided. The numerous clusters of separate \w£di&n?£ W 
accommodation to the various courts and to? «&»ve% dRTfi«*& 

o 2 
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on the main one,— those of the Danphin and of "the great 
officers of the crown. Chapels, gardens, orchards, mews, 
courts, so spacious that magnificent tournaments were held in 
them, a menagerie of wild beasts, places in which every spe- 
cies of animal could he reared and fattened — ponds, aviaries, 
and a park — were all included in its extensive area. 

To this right royal residence Owen Tudor accompanied 
the stern Provost of Paris. The distance was not great; 
and in a brief space, entering; its fortified enclosure, the nu- 
merous towers and piles of the scattered palace were visible 
among the woodland and gardens that diversified its extensive 
park. Directing their way to the largest of these unconnected 
masses, which was hung all over in the most singular manner 
with smaller piles of masonry — round, square, and conical 
towers, formed like incrustations — they arrived in the courts 
yard of the Hotel of St. Maur, where the Dauphin kept his 
conrt. They foundit crowded with falconer.*, horsemen, dogs, 
and other attendants on a hunting party, in various liveries, 
but the majority wearing the silver lilies of France on their 
breasts, surmounted by the Dauphin's fishy emblem. 

The glnnce of Timcguy fell with little satisfaction on these 
prepi'.mti'jus. ami lie in.jiiiiv.l uiiat wiss d''im:, ■.villi evident 
vexation. The master of the fat on its ivplu-il with a degree 
of supercilious triumph, tempered by fear, that his highness 
the Dauphin -had wagered on the flight of his favourite tercel 
against one recently procured from Barbary by the Lord do 
la Trimouille, and that they were going forth to decide the 
contest. 

" What, abroad to measure the flight of ft hawk when the 
council meets to debate how they may keep him standing 
room in France !" muttered Sir Taneguy ; and as he spoke a 
flourish of clarions and the appearance of a troop of brilliant 
young courtiers, attired in all the fopperies of the time, an- 
nounced the Dauphin's approach. He came on horseback 
amidst them— a youth about eighteen years old, handsomely 
shaped, save that his legs were a little too short, of a florid 
fair complexion, with mild and somewhat melancholy bine 
eyes, and a east of physiognomy that declared the natural 
indolence and voluptuous easiness of his disposition. La 
Trimouille rode beside him— diverting him with effusions of 
that licentious and malignant pWs&nUy in which he excelled. 
The misfortunes of his earliest \ea.r», Mii a. rawwiwa-tl 

languor of thought, made this piquant s^wass (at «u&] ^>Mr 

'■og to the young prince. 
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This diversion received a sudden check when the Provost 
was recognised, whose sorrowful and gloomy look sufficiently 
announced his thoughts. 

" Sir Taneguy !" exclaimed the pert favourite as the Provost 
alighted heavily from his charger to salute the prince, " do ve 
note what a hard shock this land of France gives to men who 
fall? But you come in good time, and perhaps on informa- 
tion, to aid us in deciding on the merits of my hawk Hueline, 
which I am willing to wager against any bird, of whatever 
wing, and against which his highness " 

"I am come on no such fool's errand, Sire de la Tri- 
mouille !" returned Taneguy, " but to escort his highness to 
the council, if he would know with any certainty in what 
•manner this realm of France is lost !" 

" What needs his highness's presence to cry Amen as often 
as my lord the constable wags his white beard P" said La 
Trimouille. " It is enough for us we are to go where we are 
sent — whether to Normandy or elsewhere i" 

" What is there of new, Taneguy P We trust there are no 
worse tidings than yesterday brought us P" said the Dauphin, 
scarcely able to suppress a laugh as he gave his hand to the 
kneeling Provost. 

" Ana what would your highness have worse, unless the 
red cross waved on the walls of Paris P" returned Sir Tane* 
guy. " Cherbourg has fallen, and King Henry needs only 
Souen to win back all that his ancestors Tost to yours in Moi> 
mangy 1" 

" The men of Eouen are of stout build, and so are their 
walls — and there are plenty of rats to eat when other pro- 
visions fall short !" returned La Trimouille, smilingly. " And, 
let come the worst, we have six months good yet ere we need 
wear so doomsday a look as that you come to affright us 
withal, Lord Provost, — and we only need this fair morning to 
Bee my hawk Hueline fly !" 

" Iraters will lose a realm as soon as traitors I" said Tane* 
guy. " I pray you, my lord Sir Charles, if ever I have de- 
served well of your hands, go with me to the council— if it be 
but to tell the constable you will not have this knight— whom 
I humblv present to you— molested I" 

" Is this the Chevalier Sauvage, Sir Taneguy P" said the 
Dauphin, with evident interest. 

"Needs your highness ask that anil \w& & ^&a& ^^ 

nitareP Mow left you the briahfc \ftofro. mft^a. <& *? 

JBomsherieP" said La Trimouille, mtk & raS&&% te»a« 
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ae if he had always been pleasantly acquainted with. Owen 
Tudor. " You too akall sec how my hawk flies I — I call her 
Hueline, because slio is of so hifjb a soar — and because /only 
*mow the lure to which she will stoop !" 

" Let her fly aa she will. I could teach you to cleave ait 
^lore swiftly still, Lord de la Trimouille I" returned Owen, 
with extreme fierceness. The courtier only laughed. 

" The Chevalier Siuivfiite is your knight, air, and hia safety 
touches your dignity !" inteiTupted Taneguy. " Therefore 
come to the council, I beseech you! — which, moreover, lacks 
half its weight and away, uuiionoured by your presence !" 

" You can always put the crown on a cushion in my lord 
the Dauphin's pluci' !" suLl La TriioouiHe. 

" Nevertheless, Tancguy, I will -■.■ iviih yon to the council," 
.said the -Duii] >h in, Koiiicn-lmt. oflcnJcd ut this jost, and pleased 
with the atately beauty and spirit of the Chevalier Sauvage. 
I will call this knight mine before the councd — that all men 
may know he who harms him harms ourself!" 

La Trtmouillo's Taxation waa completed by this arrangement; 
bttt the Provost left him no timo Is SnOMkbe it, by instantly 
directing the march of the whole cavalcade towards the Hotel 
of Sens, inhabited hy the king. The jealous favourite's anger 
■was crowned by the Dmiphin commsmdiiig (.)wen to ride 
-abreast with him, and amusing himself during the whole 
-transit with -his replies to questions on his adventures hi 
•Hnnoe. Moreover, Taneguy produced the record of the 
deliverance of arms, and the prince and youthful chivalry 
^present could not sufficiently admire an esquire who had with- 
stood the stroke of Talbot. 

Thus , diseouraine, the train arrived at the Hotel of Sens, 
swhere they learned that the king was already at council, in 
rtho Hall of Theseus. The great audience-chamber of the 
■paiaoe waa thus designated from ita walls being hung with 
a tapestry representing the exploits of a hero of chival- 
rous romance who usurped the renown of the Grecian 
demigod. 

Entering the Hall of Theseus in the train of the Dauphin, 
;©wen perceived that the principal persons of the Armagnac 
council were already assembled, including the Constable a'Ar- 
anagnac, the Chancellor Henri de Marie, several ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and numerous lords and. knights of the party. 
Xaey aat on benches of dark oak, so aa W tona n-VwA. <& 

■faare before a table at which, waa a «mMka\As>- %«>"«$. 

.^beting wee of course the mtaM^?«*f»«P - v **^ 
Mr presiding OYer the council, Wt oartwa^ T*y»i»"»» ®* 
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attention to the mriritetof rthe debate. He teemed plunged 
in eome dismal meditation, taking no notice of anybody or 
of anything, and jet holding in his hand the implements of 
an oriental game that Owen had never before seen played* 
Small oblong squares of parchment, beautifully emblazoned 
to represent kings, queens, and peers, and with black and red 
trefoils, spear-heads, hearts, and diamonds, were in the hands 
of the players. Of these there seemed to be two, beside the 
king. At all events, they held several pieces of similar parch- 
ment, and seemed watching with silent attention until he 
should recover from his revery and resume it. One of them, 
who stood, from his rich motley garb, was apparently the royal 
jester. The other, who sat, was an exquisitely beautiful girl, 
in the earliest blossom of youth, yet whose figure already un- 
dulated into the loveliest outlines of womanhood. Fair as the 
lily emblem of her royal race, its light and voluptuous blood 
coloured her whole complexion, deepening in the cheeks and 
lips to the richest rose. But for something of haughtiness 
that pouted in her lips, the disdainful sparkle in her eyes, and 
her manner of severe restraint, she might have passed for the 
Hebe of the gods ! She wore a fillet of pearls twisted amongst 
her long golden hair, and a close-fitting robe of sky-faint 
satin that revealed her neck and bosom, if not so broadly, 
at least more deeply, than the generosity of modern beauty 
has yet conceded. Gems, hung as thickly as dew-drops on 
the rose, completed the garb of Madame Catherine, youngest 
and only unwedded daughter of France. 

The constraint of the princess's demeanour seemed scarcely 
natural to her, and might perhaps be accounted for in the 
circumstance that a species of duenna stood behind her chair 
in the shape of a lady of honour, as stiff and starched in her 
robe of gold embroidery as if dressed in gilded pasteboard. 
The severe etiquette of the French court, ana of the cramping 
education in which all the children of the despotic Isabeau 
were reared, contributed no doubt to the effect. 

" Heed not this, Sir Chevalier Sauvage ! — the king is sub- 
ject to these reveries — or at what gaze ye?" whispered 
Taneguy, as the Dauphin vainly attempted to win his sire'e 
notice by kneeling and kissing the hem of his long robe. Owen 
did not need it ; he was otherwise absorbed. 

The madness of Charles VI. is said to tore\teen o>T\^a£&^ 

mused by the united action of fear and au^st oii^Wss^stfci' 

ment naturally gloomy and stirred by TeWnkeiA. \fow»s* 

Fits of the blackest melancholy, varied \>y ctos!&sh» «& w 

eidal fury, were its characteristics ; and. ©*ers voter** 
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eanity Unit restored him to the consciousness of the miefor. 
tunes of hie family — bis slaughtered brother, his dead children, 
his faithless wife, his rebellious subjects — deepened the horror 
of his relapses. 

From one of those sombre meditations, in which madness 
endeavours in vain, to recover clear recollections of the past, 
tie king now suddenly started. " What is the matter?" be 
said, starinc vacantly around him. "Do we wait for torches 
in the broad daylight ? Constable, what wait you forP Wo 
cannot unfurl tile Oriflamme againBt our enemies merely, un- 
less they are also the enemies of Christ! The banner of 
France may suffice to scatter these Flemish knaves !" 

" Eemiud you, ray liege ! Alas, I am not so good a soldier 
as he was to whom you speak !" replied the constable, sooth- 
ingly. 

"True, De Clisaon is dead— I think tliey murdered him in 
Bretagne P" continued the unhappy prince. 

"Mo, my redoubted lord! he died in his bed," said Tane- 
guy Duchntel, very eagerly. 

" Wherefore were we then that hot day in Bretagne P Was 
it not to pursue his murderers P Why do we hate even the 
Breton twang on thy lomjue, DucliStclP" said Charles, rest- 
in™ his cards on l.lio tubk- niili j.iii-krrod brows. It was on 
an expedition, undertaken to punish the Duke of Bretagne 
for an attempt to murder his favourite general, that the king 
was seized with his first fit of madness. 

"Think not of that, sire! — it is too long ago," said the 
constable. 

"And so it is I We were nobly attended that day we 
fought with Philip of Arteveldt, at Bosebecque ; but so shall 
we never be again!" said Charles, with a deep sigh. "We 
are sadly fallen — to be a king ! — worse far than he who 
usurped the wreath of Flanders. They showed him to us, 
'tis true, lying all mud and gore like a mangled dog in ft 
ditch ; but he was only a brewer's son. We hare been a 
king!" 

"You shall he better served than ever, my liege," said Sir 
Taneguy. "Look here, how fair a knight has come frouj 
Wales to join the banner of your royal lieutenant and son, 
the Dauphin." 

Mo beckoned Owen to approach, ^lio started guiltily from 
the gaze of admiration he had uucon.5t\.o\is\.-$ %»s& otl^W , \ms 
daughter of the lilies. The princess at \V& *™& "'^' i '« !:l * 
•aiaed her ejea, which were caaUiatiswYj «r. W ™&»,»st 
ocountered those of Owen. A.O- electee *Wi cw^Wasw 
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ure produced a more visible effect! Lovely as she was 
as very possible the first time that ever the eyes of a n 
nd darea to express admiration of charms so illustrio 
•wen was too uncivilized to be aware of the etiquette 
ich a point, and had but just left a glowing school whe 
oeey and romance levelled earth and sky into one range « 
aradise I But, although the princess lowered her eyelash* 
ith an expression of disdain and surprise, they were no 
nirequently raised again to contemplate by stealth the beau 
ful person of the audacious gazer. 

This became almost a licensed satisfaction, when Owen, 

Ivancing with the modesty and even confusion natural to 

is uncourtly breeding, presented himself full in view, and 

ccited the general attention and wonder. The men noticed 

oly his wild armour and singular array ; the women, the 

rmmetry of the noble person that bore its weight so un- 

lenchingly ! But the king himself stared at Owen with wild 

ad projecting eyes, full of anxiety and alarm, as he came for- 

ara. He continued to watch nim with pryine attention 

hile Taneguy introduced him with an eulogium heightened 

i friendly warmth by the circumstance that La Tnmouille 

as listening with a bitter and satirical smile. This forced 

nvplacency grew almost hideous when he perceived the 

ilEancy with which the Chevalier Sauvage suddenly became 

ested in the rehearsal of his achievement against the 

elish cavalry. 

Hit, whether jten the frank and noble beauty of the young 

;ht'8 countenance failed to remove his mistrust of stran- 

, or for some other secret reason of madness, the king 

inued in his moody silence. When he spoke at last, it 

rery slowly and gloomily. " Our memory is not so good 

was," he said ; " yet we think we have seen this vouth 

>w P Ah, is he not the poor scholar that pleaded for the 

onalty when we held our bed of justice to punish the 

ana, forty years ago P" 

ly, sire ; it is the knight who took part with that prating 
man in your presence, a few weeks only agone !" saia 
nouille. 

dwoman ! Do not jest with us, sir, you are not our 
\ fool !" replied the king, sharply. " It was a man. o€ 
ad winning eloquence, or an angel &\&ga\%fe&to \^T*Si 
ir well we know how ye maltreat o\a y* ot \««^^ 
a few weeks agone P Why, -we -wcte Vhwa. t*» \s&£* 
ncle of Burgundy's sword, and. ^fc m\^\A ^w« ^ 



The Constable d'Armagnae, who had. hitherto looked on 
with evident surprise, spoke at this moment, and in a tono of 
great vexation. " So tlien. Sir Taneguy, we are to have the 
slinging gnats of the University again buzzing about our 

"My lord, your Norman expedition is of n kind to need all 
theatreuglhaiid valour we can muster; and peruse tbis-paroh- 
meat!" saul Sir Tanejfiiy, limi'liHg tlii- lupi-iildi.: 1 document. 

"In truth we need lu-avr-iily aid afjaiTist England !" mot- | 
tercd the kir;_;. pi/in-f :-■.> ilxt'dly at Given that he was greatly 
embarrassed. " It must be bo ! Forty years ago, and grown 
110 oider — not a day P I pray you tell me, most learned 
young theologian, is it lawful to play at this game ?" 

The constable raised his eyes from the document he was 
perusing with evident interest, and made a signal to Owen, 
who took it with a quickness and dexterity that .greatly 
pleased him, and ivr>li:-il io tin? king in the affirmative. 

" Then sit and play with us — bring him a stool ; I am glad 
of it, for I lovi' tlif gimit 1 right we!] !" said Charles. 

This invitation groat) y confused Owen Tudor. "My gra- 
cious lord," he said, with timidity. " I know not how to play: 
I am but lately from a far and wild land where such games 
are unknown." 

"I wot well ; they do not play at cards in heaven !" said 
(Siarles, laughing strangely. "But you are on earth now! 
Sit down, 1 tell you! Our daughter, Madame Catherine, is 
kind and courteous — and so should angels be — and if thou 
art Michael himself, thou art no higher in heaven than our 
daughter is on earth! She will teach thee how to play with 
us, and perchance to vanquish us, for they are all against us 
now— all, all. all I" _ i 

" Sit, knight ! and in the presence of my lord the Dauphin 
and regent we will continue our debate !" said the constable, 
with a significant glance that seemed to say, " Keep him 
quiet ! we need only hia outward sanction !" 

Thus commanded and encouraged, Owen could not delay 
obedience ; but he approached with so much agitation that 
even Madame Catherine, who looked with an expression of 
disdain at the unseemly office imposed on her, relented 
Something like a blush, not unmingled with a smile, lighted 
her fair face, as she waved her nsnd courteously at the velvet 
tabouret brought by a page, as it in. as%ea\ \k> tot ra&ospfl 

■ire's caprice. , . ,„ . . , 

"Touch your knee to ttie mbM, ao-i \»\»*\ ^Vunjwfc. 
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aegny, and Owen mechanically complied. He himself 
lot but remember, and contrast with some sentiment 
ae, the difference of the homage he now paid, to that 
he yielded to Hueline, when she disarmed him in the 
3rie. That was a natural and spontaneous tribute ; for 
mt inborn superiorities had the minstreless to boast P 
lis !— it almost seemed to Owen as if he paid it partly 
magnificent cushion of cramoisy, embroidered with a 
on which he took his place. Yet a flush of high 
h and exultation coloured his brow, for he felt that the 
s eyes of La Trimouille were upon him, and that he was 
close beside the princess. Some observers noted that 
ne Catherine's colour also deepened, and her eyes oer- 
shone with a -softer and less royal lustre, perhaps with 
ling of the coquetry natural to a young French girl, 
*r royal or plebeian, or even to a girl of any country, 
r the first time beholds so complete a model of manly 
as the person of Owen Tudor presented in- those bloom- 
urs of his youth. 

courtiers gathered themselves around in silent groups, 
&e Armagnac councillors resumed their deliberation*, 
LI the sanction that could be given by the presence of 
lg and Dauphin, though even the latter was a good deal 
ttentive to the chances of the game than to those of 
1m discussed around him. 

deliberation was concerning the fall of Cherbourg, and 
•Elation of the siege of Rouen by the English. Owen 
first too much absorbed in an endeavour to. understand 
me he was playing, to take any notiee of what was 
5 among the graver groups ; and, but that the sublimity 
inch royalty rendered such an idea impossible, it might 
eemed to some that his exalted preceptress was herself 
erably embarrassed, and even agitated, with her task. 
nry stiff lady of honour who stood behind her chair was 
surprised, once or twice, by observing the rims of her 
white ears tinge ruby red. Even the tips of the fine 
nth which she was occasionally obliged to indicate to the 
er the proper card to play, tingled with some such 
. And once, when, in the precipitation of his anxiety, 
put his hand so suddenly to the cards that she had not 
? withdraw her own, and they met id. a.^tti\& ^boOs.— - 
r bosom and neck suffused also \ 

udame Catherine had paid so mucin 8&tosisftsy&.\to^3B» 
of the debate as Oiven gradually >>©&*». to to> ^«* 
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changes of complexion might have been accounted for. The 
Chancellor Henri de Marie, who was strongly opposed to 
the Norman expedition, was urging on the council the pro- 
priety of renewing offers of peace to Henry V, He discussed 
the main articles the victor of Agincourt insisted on, among 
■which was the hand of the Princess Catherine ! This matter 
was alluded to in as business -like a manner as the other 
articles of the treaty ; but the princess, who perhaps j 
some vague idea that she was also a woman, and who mm i 
been nursed in dread of the conqueror, might bo supposed to ] 
add some persona! feeling in the discussion. 

Owen knew but too well that there was ruin to the Armag- 
nacs in their projected campaign against the English ; or else 
the thoughts that wandered through his soul rendered the idea 
cf conflict with Henry of England more than ever pleasLig to 
him. These contending ideas so much confused him, that it 
was fortunate for the reputation of fail quickness of compre- 
hension, that the unsettled temper of the king did not permit 
him to continue long at his game. "We are satisfied — the 
play is lawful," he said, throwing down his cards. "And we 
need some livelier revelry, or ill thoughts gain on ns ! — Wo 
will see this youth dance." 

"Dance, my great liege! and dance in armour P" erclaimed 
•even the immoveable lady of honour. 

" 'Why not? Were we not ourself dancing in armour 
when we were nigh baked to death? Nay, 'twas in a 
hideous satyr's skin, when our merry brother of Orleans 
must needs scatter the flames of his torch among us!" said - 
the king, with evident wildness. " Oh, we died miserably '. 
—most miserable deaths, in that fearful dance ! What hid ' 
De Jony done that his savage skin clung to him till it con- I' 
sumed him to the bones, and all the waters of the Seine could ' 
not give him comfort P " 

"The knight will dance, sire, if you will find him a ? 
partner," said the constable, whose anxious observation ww *■ 
rarely off the king, and who hastened to check the recoiled- ! 
tions dependent on that sorrowful revelry. 

"ApartnerP" repeated Charles. "Why, is there notour ' 

own favourite one, the Lady of Barbason P Give her your (' 

hand, young stranger, and foot a coranto, for she is the gay- : 

est and aimMcst damsel in a\\ way cwvrt. ." 

Inroluntaxy smiles crept over evev^ cwro-WCTuut, *s,\\k» ' 

commendation bestowed on ttie fAaXeVj Jwae^Haiuaji^i' 

^ w-ard behind the prince*.'* tU ^, I?VW*™«^ 

merited it in those younger ixj* to ^WnA^W^m^ 
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reverted ; but, certes, at this period a very considerable por* 
tion of her claims had disappeared. 

"Dance, Sir Chevalier sauvage! — 'tis the wont of the 
French court to dance in complete steel, to show our light- 
ness and dexterity ! " said La Trimouille, laughing tartly. 
But there was something in the king's glance that silenced 
him* and induced even the formal Dame do Barbason to ex- 
tend her hand in compliance. 

Owen was completely taken by surprise, but the fearful 
gestures of all around, and his natural courtesy, compelled 
him to take the offered hand. The Lady of Barbason was 
either not aware of anything ridiculous or unfounded in the 
royal eulogium, or she feared to stir the king's excitable 
frenzy by disobedience to his behests. She accepted Owen 
as h$r partner with a profound and most majestic curtsey, and 
stepped forward amidst a mingled murmur of curiosity and 
mirth. The council could no longer even feign to continue 
its deliberations. 

The towering head-dress of his partner formed an elaborate 
cone of gold swathings, nearly a yard high; and her long 
train of heavily embroidered velvet was likely to prove in 
itself sufficiently embarrassing to any who, like Owen, was 
unacquainted with the courtly elaboration of the French 
Science of dancing. The weight of his own armour, and the 
unanimous peal of laughter that burst from all but the king 
when they commenced their performance, to the music of 
some viols and flutes in the antechamber, almost overwhelmed 
him with shame. But when the young princess herself could 
no longer withstand her sense of the ridiculous, and joined in 
the laughing accompaniment with the vivacity of her age 
and natural lightness, he lost count and almost sense. In an 
instant .the dance became involved — utterly confused — and, 
making a desperate effort to retrieve a false step, Owen's 
spurs became entangled in the lady's train. In the attempts 
which he made to free himself from this entanglement, it be- 
came more and more inextricable, while the mirth of the 
spectators forgot every restraint, and echoed in thickening 
peals around ! Owen grew desperate, and made so violent 
an effort to free himself that he lost his balance, and was 
thrown forward full at the feet of Madame Catherine— and, 
in fact, upon her — for it was only by clasping net m\i\fc wroa, 
fttui making an almost supernatural struggle, flaato V^ ^^* 
rooted himself from dashing her over to the gsv»Xk&, * 2D ^ 
vpt upright.. 

BJw who was laughing till the tears absolute^ Awwiew 
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from her eyes, now shrieked aloud with terror and 
Owen instantly abandoned hi* bold in the utmost e< 
and the courtiers wore at a stand-still, not knowing 
to show concern or mirth. Only the malicious La Ti 
uttered exclamation* of horror at the sacrilege per| 
and at the awkwardness of the new courtier, when 
suddenly cut short by the Icing himself. 

" Peace, La Trimouille ! — let all men show reve 
this stranger! — he hath been prophesied to us!" c 
the royal madman. " Ye know it has been foret 
■ ' Ewmoe should ba saved by a maiden knight, sent b' 
to our aid 1 I know the Chevalier Sauvage by his i 
and this is he ! " 

" No man can deny that his very falls are fortuni 
he blushes very maidenly ! " said La Trimouille. " 1 
have Demoiselle Hu&ine's ballad come to pass, and tl 
daughter shall wed the knight, who freed the land of ( 
from a cruel giant ! " 

As La Trimouille uttered these words, meant fop ] 
the eyes of the beautiful Welsh knight were raised 
eager a brightness to those of the princess that the 
his lips demanded seemed already certain and obtaint 
glance w hie 1 1 Mudnmc Catherine Granted it shone u 
in so dazzling an explanation of his prophecy, that t 
momenta be was bewildered on the g&itenng su 
which destiny scorned to have cast him with a wo 
that was confused and misty in his horoscope vanisl 
were with a breath, and the vast scene of ambition 
his gaze spread beyond the furthest ken of hope. 

But Owen's triumphs were not yet at an end. ' 
council be resumed — this knight shall stand besidi 
throw light on our resolves !" exolaimed the king. " ! 
we will not part with him again ; he shall be our kni 
attached only to our person. Son Dauphin, we take 1 
you, and henceforth entertain him wholly as our own 

If Owen felt any roluctanoe in this sudden transf 
service, it was inspired by the very visible satiafactii 
Trimouille and the gloom of Taueguy Duchatel. I 
vanished when the princess spoke, in an eager and bet 
though undertone, to her brother. "I pray you, . 
thug, sir! — It shall much diminish the terror and 
our father's malady to know that te WCo. *» wnVrn « 
»■ watoher ! — let it be." 
"Let it be, my lord!— you need wot a, *w «A%s 
•* J»ar disport* I" whispered La 1mn»i»&a* 
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" It shall be so 1 wo make a present of you to our father, 
bersiier Sauvage ! but we will not oease to do yon what ser- 
ee we can of our proper goodwill !" said the Dauphin. 

" Speak to the long then, fair knight, if your advice is of 
k much weight," said the constable, sharply and incredu- 
ualy. " And tell him that we should be in council on his 
Stirs ; for events stand not still, though we do !" 

Owen turned eagerly to the king ; but before he spoke the 
nhappy monarch had interpreted his look, and, to the asto- 
iahment of all present, walked to his proper place, indicated 
j the orown laid before -it — put the ensign of royal majesty 
a his brow — and beckoned to Owen in a singular manner to i 
ike a place beside him. Courtiers and councillors looked at 
ae another in amazement; but the fox of Armagnac in* 
ontly saw the advantages to be reaped. At his whispered 
quest the princess and her lady quietly glided out, with all 
le personages not belonging to the conned ; and it resumed 
s deliberations with such authority as the presidency of an 
usane sovereign could bestow ! 

Nevertheless, the matters debated required as much wis- 
am as ever fell to the share of a ruler. The formation of 
le siege of Rouen by the English was an event of incalcu- 
lable danger, and tjge constable was thoroughly aware of the 
iagraee which the undisturbed progress of the invaders 
rought on his administration. He imagined that his rigour 
ad effectually suppressed the Burgundians in Paris, and, but 
xt the opposition of the more timid in the council, he would 
re now nave departed with the king in person, and the whole 
snaining forces of the monarchy, to combat the English 
nder the walls of Rouen. 

Owen now heard this proposal urged by the constable, and 
ith. deep though silent alarm, much as he hated the Eng- 
sh and their king. That which his patron Taneguy 
Juchatel's hatred against the Duke of Burgundy suggested, 
all less met his approbation. It also involved the departure 
f the Armagnac force from Paris, the provost proposing 
lat, instead of marching into Normandy, they should pro- 
sed to root the traitorous ally of the invader out of his 
ominions. 

" He has undoubtedly incurred the forfeiture of all fiefs 
nd possessions held of the crown of France," a%\& V\\& Ownel- 
ellor, with a profoundly legal look. " But 1 mSft&nrcfl&V^'** 
unmonhim at the Marble Table, he ^Y com© wfia.\a& 
-ty thousand cut-throats at his heels— *a& \to«afc t&ssssso* 
nuana await him with open arms !" 
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" Ho who wins the field against Henry of England wins it 
against the Duke of Burgundy!" exclaimed the constable: 
and he proceeded to urge his opinion with a warmth and 
earnestness that made converts of many who were previously 
opposed to it. Owen learned with pain how absolute was his 
dependence on. the terror ho had infused into the Parisians. 
His influence with his party was great and well founded, for 
he had been throughout the most successful of all their 
leaders ; he was old, of matured and tried sagacity. 

The king listened to every speaker in turn, as it aecmed, 
with equal assent. t The Dauphin yawned and mode no ob- 
servation—and Owen bad the additional pain of perceiving 
that, whenever (he bob stable ui'i;ed the sate condition of the 
capital, and the submission of the faction of Burgundy, lie 
looked at him for support and evidence. 

■ Finally, the flow of opinion passed over almost entirely ti> 
the constable, and Henri de Marie seemed weary of mating 
.objietions. He resigned himself with a kind of melancholy 
hut unconvinced calm to the earnestness of the aged warrior— 
and Owen saw that the Armagnaca were on the point of 
making the fatal more their enemies awaited I A dawling 
mist was in his imagination, in which lie saw nothing distinctly 
save sonulhiug of splendour, and glory, and vengeance, t hat 
seemed for ever about to vanish from his grasp! His natural 
impetuosity easily went nith any current — and. at the moment 
when the resolution to march into Normandy was all but 
adopted, he raised his voice against il ! The first, words he 
pronounced attracted so genera! attention — hinted so mueli— 
that it was impossible for Inni to retract the impression thfj 
produced, even it' he had boon inclined. He informed the 
constable with the utmost modesty, but with great firmness, 
thai |i> persevere in the plan "'.mid be ruin ! — inasmuch as hi 
himself knew that (he departure! of the Armagnae army 
would be the signal for revolt among the Biirgurdians of 

Owen's recent abode in the Boucherie gave a marvellous 

wei:;ht to bis inl'or rimi. and the timid — alivays a numerous 

body — were glad or a pretext to avoid a. decisive measure. 

" It is most like ! " exclaimed the Archbishop of Rheims. 
"Christ save a! I sinners! But saw ye not howoien the dreadful 
exeommutui-nuoti of their chief" appalled I hem iiotP Eyray 
consent, not a single banner =Aia\\ WseV\\<s ifcjjV 
"Nor mine! nor mine I notTnkaV" «2vi.wA wewsA. "4 « 
whs a species of panic. 
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Of late the Constable d'Armagnac had become aware of a 
jeiaing spirit of opposition to his measures among the younger 
councillors, especially those attached to the court of the 
Dauphin* And now, although himself struck with Owen's 
words, he was irritated with the testiness of age at this resist- 
ance to his will. He demanded from what source the Chevalier 
Sauvage had his information, threatening terrible vengeance 
on whoever had dared to conceive so traitorous a project ! 
But by this 'time Owen remembered the danger to which he 
exposed Hueline and his late hosts, and he refused to give any 
explanation beyond the reiteration of his warning. 

But La Trimouille, whose fears and malignant feelings 
were alike aroused by the revelation, supplied the want. 
" Let us not stir from Paris ! " he exclaimed. " In very sooth, 
ye may believe him, lords; for doubtless he hath wormed 
himself into the good graces of the wenches there— of the 
factious and intriguing woman whom they call the minstreless 
of the Boucherie, of whose frantic daring in behalf of the 
Burgundians — and in his — we have all heard ! By my life ! 
I would put him to the torture, which he 'scaped by her cun- 
ning, to learn ! " 

The burning cheek and fierce eyes of Owen, even his stag- 
gering and confused denials, seemed to bear witness to the 
assertion of the Lord de la Trimouille. At all events, it gave 
such force to the warning, that the constable gave way to an 
ebullition of rage. " Then we must not leave for Normandy, 
until we have torn up the Boucherie to its last stone ! until this 
niinstrel-woman, that maddens men with her sorceress tongue, 
be silenced for ever !" 

" Let us rather think of peace with Henry of England ; 
we shall then have fair play with the murderer of Burgundy— 
to attack the Boucherie is to attack Paris ! " said the Chan- 
cellor de Marie. The words provoked a warm and angry dis- 
cussion, almost amounting to a quarrel, which was abruptly, 
and to the surprise of all, terminated by the king. 

" Not a banner shall leave Paris ! — whatever this knight 
advises shall always be, and we will sign no edict which he 
doth not read and certify to us ! " he exclaimed. " Ye know 
not — but I do — under what warranty he speaks ! Let no man 
Utter more breath on the subject in our presence, for on this 
.we are resolved ! — And now come with us, bewafciXxA. >&xftgc&« 
and heh> us to feed our lions, for it is ni^i IflaaVtfwa* *aA^<& 
must all eat or starve I " 
In this manner did Charles the Mad put aa qb&Aa ^ w»* 

p 
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held on matters of bo much importance. No one dared 
contest his will, and all were glad perhaps of a pretext ol 
for councillors thick that they delay events by delayin 
own resolutions on them. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

THE WAVE OF THE CJTAEACT. 

We leave the court to return to the shambles — no on 
transition in the windings of a Parisian conspiracy. '. 
be judged whether the circumstances under which 
Tudor left tin' lioiv-hri : ii' diminished the Burgundii 
of its chiefs. De Giac acquiesced in the prudence of 
the supposed tempter escape ; but Hm line knew too wi 
he would not conceal what he imagined he had discovt 
strive to do so herself. To prevent suspicion, it was ever 
sary to counkTfeil an anger she scarcely felt, but waa 
nearly related to the indignation and shame in her hea 
its colours were easily assumed. 

It was, indeed, well for Owen, with all his cooraj 
strength, that he "-as bi-yond the reach of the Caboehe 
the revelation was made ol' his aliened dishonourable j 
on their betrothed. For weeks after, Simon felled his b 
with the cruellest strokes, calling them false Armagna 
traitorous knights ! Renaud's exasperation vented itsel 
rationally in (its of impatience for the advent of tlie 
that was to deliveT the whole faction to vengeance, — 
parture of the Armii^riuc expedition into Normandy 
this vras unaccountably deUiycd ; and on a sudden it 1 
known in Paris that the Armagnaes would not stir f] 
walls, and had contented themselves with strengtheoi 
frontier towns towards Normandy ! 

The disappointment of the Burgundians was uni- 

but none suffered more than Hueline de Troye. Reg; 

Owen's safety, priiie, disdain, a thousand tumultuous f 

made her at first rejoice in his departure from the Bou 

But the moment he was fairly gone — the moment she 1 

blank his absence left— every sentiment was reversed 

listened to the eulogiums on her virtue, in which ev 

fa/dom-praiamg De Giac warmly joined, with nnut 

anguish and an irritation s\ie darei aotisfaV— *ii6-« 

■hazarded so much to preserve t\ie sWAow <A ftie «\ 

«fi# hod lost t All the dark recoileeWowi mAMai 
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the brightness of noonday passion for awhile effaced, revived 
in their most hideous and appalling forms. In the briefest 
lapses of time she passed through the most conflicting moods. 
[Recollections of his love, of his beauty, of the delicious hours 
of their tenderness, lingered like sleeping fire in her reveries, 
and were dispelled bv bitter and infuriating musings on his 
arrogance, his refusal to wed her, all she had lost ! Some- 
times she blamed only herself, upbraided herself with the use 
she had made of her allurements and superiority of genius 
and subtlety, as tyrannous advantages! Then again she 
would work herself into a frenzy of despair and indignation 
at the remembrance of all she had sacrificed, in vain. Subline 
knew that she was beautiful, that she was the first love of 
Owen Tudor ; she felt within herself the soul of an empress— 
a genius capable of ruling men, and extorting glory even from 
an unwilling fate ! In what, then, was she so inferior, that 
the sole hope of retrieving her dishonour was for ever denied 
to her P 

These thoughts at times roused a degree of indignation in 
Hueline's heart that threatened Owen's dominion in it. Often 
she exalted in a determination never to see him again, to re- 
buke his pride and insolence of victory, prove the spiritual 
nature of the affection she bore to him, of the tenderness she 
had debased, by bidding him farewell for ever, by never seeing 
him again. But this project was only momentary, only enter- 
tained as an impossible luxury of meditation! The love of 
the minstrele8s increased in fervour, or rather frenzy, with 
every hour of her lover's absence — and the most tormenting 
fears assailed her almost from the first certain instant of her 
solitude. 

She learned that Owen was gone to the palace of St. Pol, 
from one who went on his traces — certainly with no good 
intent. The brows of Eenaud Caboche lost not the deadly 
furrow he wore on that espial, for days, and even for weeks. 
But his enemy was beyond his reach, as he informed Hueline, 
in apology for not bringing her back the heart's blood of the 
ungrateral guest on his knife— safe in the royal hostel, where 
he remained. Hueline supposed that Sir Taneguy had intro- 
duced him, according to his promise, into the household of 
the dauphin. Once more she rejoiced in his safety, and hope 
revived in her heart. She remembered Wttoo nfiQiMtafc^s**!* 
and delirium of the lore she had kindled, "not to\*&\«'** , 3& a ^ 
fa enthralment would surround Owen. n\i«wr»et >a» ^R«™ 
'he hoped that reflection would suggest to ^bdl «&.^2b» ^* 

p 2 
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did attractions of the plan she hail formed fur hU exaltation 
—that he would find him-elf neglected and obscure in the 
brilliant court of the dauphin, and be dazzled by the contrast. 
She would not imagine for a moment that any temptation 
could induce him to betray the secret she had confided to 
him; and she confidently expected that he would not join in 
an expedition so certain to be destructive to ila sharers. She 
thought that he would soon devise some expedient to comma- 
nieate with her, to obtain her forgiveness at least, and she 
Ji more than suspected that he had the means in hia power 
through Gules Caboche and his own esquire. Moreover, 
Hucliue'fl fertile talent suggesteda thousand expedients which 
she could herself have used under his circumstances ! 

But when time passed, and no signs of Owen's remembrance 
appeared, terrible fears began to assail the forsaken minatrcless. 
"With her fine sense, if not of morality, of shame and degra- 
dation, it is no marvel that in those moments of extreme 
dejection she imaged herself as a debased wretch whom, it was 
impossible so lofty a heart as Owen's could cherish. The 
hapless sorceress of love had discovered that satiety is the 
dregs of all the poisonous nectars of sensuality — she had 
letirr.ed to doubt whether man's pa^ion was like woman's, 
that glows into the brighter flame with the decay of its gross 
and material fuel ! She now felt assured that Owen could 
not remain obscure and unnoticed in a court. Hia beauty 
and engaging qualities would be certain to attract the attention 
of women — especially of such women as the example of Isabeau 
do Baviere had rendered numerous in her court 1 His pride 
she thought would be more flattered by these conquests than 
by fidelity to the daughter of a poor apothecary, whom they 
would represent to him as the mad leader of a sanguinary 
mob ! Her democratic enthusiasm and scorn still more em- 
bittered thiB idea. But, fortunately for the brief intervals of 
calm she was yet permitted to enjoy, Hu£linc never once 
thought of the Princess Catherine in the light of a rival. She 
was scarcely known among the Parisians, or remembered, save 
as a child who was some day to be cast as a make-« eight in 
the scales against the sword of Henry of England. 

Pride at first forbade it— but pride yielded— and Hueline 

frequented the spot where she imagined it possible her lover 

wight seek or hope to find her. It wii^ht be permitted to a 

woman bo beautiful and en&awecW'AV. lieavaft wi motei^ , 

to believe in the power other charms, a.t.&&Vc l C\\wi^>«SA<. 

if>at, if she might but once mote \jcho\4Vraa, *» woiAwo*.* 
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spell upon him from which he should not easily free himself 
again ! With this idea she wandered in all the places they 
had ever frequented together — the woods of St. Germain, the 
sanctuary of St. Jacques, the dismal windings of the Val de 
Misere, the prayer-gate of Nicolas Flamel ! All was in vain 
-—she neither met nor saw him ! As vainly did Hueline make 
her regular appearance at vespers in Notre Dame — a devotion 
which Owen knew well she rarely missed, without guessing 
that the tender solemnity of the evening chants and the glory 
of sunset through the painted windows of the cathedral 
soothed reveries not inspired hy her breviary— wherein he 
himself oft played a deified part ! 

By degrees the veiled form of the minstreless was not un- 
frequently observed gliding round the inclosures of the Hostel 
of St. Pol — lingering occasionally at its gates — striving to 
peer over its lofty palisades and walls. Finally, she deigned 
even to play the espial, or, as poor Gules Caboche imagined, 
came by chance upon her, in converse with Rhys ap Goronwy, 
-beneath a certain lime-tree, in the Pre'-aux-Clercs. Gules 
protested, even with tears, that it was by the merest chance 
they met, for she imagined Hueline was really animated by 
the hatred and thirst of revenge she pretended to. With the 
keenest sense of debasement in the presence of this girl, whom 
she had hitherto regarded with a mild affection of superiority 
that was not far from something of contempt, Hu61ine listened 
to the fervent apologies with which she covered so light an 
offence ! But with all her inquiries, however adroitly urged, 
she could not learn that Owen Tudor had manifested any de- 
sire to see her again — and she did learn that, instead of enter- 
ing the service of the dauphin, he was in that of the king ! 
The hope immediately struck her that Owen had contrived it 
in an expectation generally entertained that the king would 
remain m Paris — and consequently that he should not depart 
on the Armagnac expedition. Hueline resumed her animat- 
ing offices in the great Burgundian conspiracy, with a zeal 
that surprised De Giac himself— when suddenly it was brought 
to a halt, by certain intelligence that the Armagnacs would 
not leave Paris, and that they were endeavouring to negotiate 
a peace with Henry of England ! 

Still Hueline would not believe that Owen had betrayed 
her confidence. In vain did the Caboches and the implacable 
De Giac declare that he must have placed \tafe wg\»JL«£aKs&% 
them, and learned their secret, and axvxiXgfcd V&% "wfcfcKt '^msi 
they, she knew what reason they had to ^toM^w^^wak^ 
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would not believe it. Yet, though Hueline had subtlety to 
deceive half mankind, she could not deceive herself I Her 
•oh? refuse, at last, was the hopr; that, if Owen had said aught 
to deter thi> Annagnaes from their enterprise, it was because 
lie could not resolve yet to embrace either alternative ollered 
to him. The Burguiidiimu still expected — at her inspiration 
— by remaining in a state of quiescence and outward ealin — 
and by raising a popular outcry against the delay — to prevail 
on the constable to march. Sue managed even to lull herself 
into a degree of tranquillity — which was suddenly and for ever 
broken ! 

The Lord de la Trimouille had the strange intrepidity to 
make his appearance in the Boucherie. He came, indeed, 
with tlie alleged object of negotiating some arrangement 
between its chiefs and the Arniagnaes. by which their privi- 
lege;* might be restored to them, and he had a right to sup- 
pose liia errand would make him welcome. He requested to 
Bpeak with the Demoiselle de Troye on the subject ; and 
itthough the Caboches refused all negotiation at once, Hufi- 
line had MNHit reasons to desitv to BMDl (lie courtier the 
interview he solicited. She won the Caboches with the hope 
of discovering in li u Mlolva the Armagnaes had formed on 
tin 1 sijj'il ot' Ihi'ir expedition, and received the Lord de la 
Trimouille alone. 

It needed no great skill to discover that La Triroouille'e 
real purpose was very dilli renl, from the one he alleged. In 
fact, ne abandoned the mention of it on the firat few words of 
rejection uttered by Hueline, or, what amounted to it, the 
refusal of the Boucherie to accept any concession but the 
unconditional restoration of their privileges. 

" I needed a talisman to get into your enchanted durance, 
beautiful jongleuresse ! " he said, with an easy familiarity in 
his manner that roused no sympathising sentiment. " Lise, 
I must needs confess my lords of the council think of nothing 
less than of proposing terms to the Boucherie, the discovery 
of whose treason keeps us all from our glory, in Paris!—! 
come with a message from your once guest, and present be- 
trayer, Sir Owen Tudor ! " 

" Owen ! — Sir Owen Tudor ! — what meesage should the 
Chevalii'i' Sauvagc send by the Sin; de la Trimouille P " ex- 
claimed Hueline, with a blush that shone like a gleam of 
ruddy fire over her whole frame, aniwcWmeoce that startled 
the courtier. 
"Oh, he is no longer the CWritat SB.OTfc%«— 'ue ^q-**^ 
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eotxrtiiest knight of us all I " replied he. " He is the king's 
sole favo urite h is knight of honour, forsooth — and even the 
dauphin, who hath corrupters enow already, greatly inclines 
to him ! He is the ladies sole falcon-on-the-fist now ! — sweet 
looks rain upon him, and everywhere they are husy spinning 
their networks of smiles to catch him ! Nay, he threatens to 
vanquish us all at our weapons of chivalry — as soon as he 
has learned how to use them — which will be anon, if inces- 
sant practice can do it !" 

" He will still lack opportunities, since it seems, albeit ye 
have the sword of France in your hands — ye dare not raise it, 
ye Armasnacs, against oar invaders ! " returned Hueline, 
without the slightest wavering in her tones. 

" He may perchance flesh it among ye of the Boucherie, 
since he has stirred the constable to such wrath against ye !" 
returned La Trimouille ; and to the silent but dreadful inquiry 
of Hueline's glance he replied by a much distended account 
of the revelation wrung from Owen's lips. All his own fears 
and suspicions were in it ; but there was so much of truth, 
that Hueline could not doubt a discovery had been made ! 

By what supernatural energy did she control the emotion 
in her heart, as she replied, apparently with perfect calmness 
—"And did your council listen to this raving P — the pratings 
of a woman's wrath P — For tell them, if they need vengeance, 
that I only formed the project, I, who sported with their 
fears, in revealing it to an Armagnao espial ! — But he added, 
doubtless, that his informant was the daughter of Jean de 
Trover 

"It was guessed as much — you may betray the deer with 
your finger as well as with your tongue !" said La Trimouille, 
eagerly and triumphantly. " But he said not so! — you are 
in my power only, beautiful jongleuresse ! — in the power of 
a man who worships, loves— -who greatly admires you, fair 
Hueline!" 

" They who dare die are in the power of no man, Lord de 
la Trimouille ! — and I dare die /" said Hueline, with startling 
emphasis. " But how gained the espial the ear of your council, 
to divulge the wild talk of an angry woman, who never wronged 
him, perchance P" 

La Trimouille was too glad to relate a story to Owen's 

disadvantage, and which he imagined would cover him ^ri&* 

ridicule, to alight the opportunity of reAn&ng Vtafc fsttfcxasflkw&sw* 

cfhls presentation at court. Yet, though nfi %«w* Hfeft %BR««ri 

with the most sarcastic humour and TO&ersA^^^ 1 *^*** 
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to excite the mirth of the minstreles* until he described Owen's 
full into llu Jap of the Princess Catherine, and his own divert. 
ingaoWfttntati the accident. And yet the single fierce abrupt 
SjhimJi with which she learned the catastrophe rather startled 
than em-ouwgri him. La Trimouille was amazed at her 
manner. "It is well— it is strange — it is as it should be!" 
■he exclaimed, breathlessly, and at intervals, seeming almost 
to forget his presence. " Let him follow the splendour of his 
Btac to the heavens — while I track the darkness of my fate 
into the abyss! — What matters P — The jest is excellent! — a 
jest with existence ! — We should sport with destiny, since she 
makes us her fools and playthings ! — And is she fair — lovely 
— so dazzlingly beautiful P — I knowjhat she is young — very 
young!" 

" Of whom speak you, damosel P " said La Trimouille, who 
had no otherwise alluded to the Princess Catherine than to 
describe the violation of her royal dignity and state. 

" Of Madame Catherine I — we have been thinking — speak- 
ing of her incessantly this hour! " said HuGlinc, with the 
utmost impatience. 

'■ I did not know it — I have been thinking only of her in 
whose presence I sit ! " replied the gallant courtier j but he 
* satisfied lliiiliiiL'V desire tor information on the point with 
the utmost liberality. One of the objeets of his malignant 
curiosity and hopes was to discover under what terms Owen 
had left the Boucherie, which the youth's replies to his sar- 
castic or licentious insinuations only irritated. He, therefore, 
exaggerated the loveliness of the princess, remarkable though 
it was, and strove, by relating some particulars of Owen's 
court life, to discover whether any sentiment but political 
animosity mingled in HnSline's opinion of her late guest. 

But Subline baffled him ; the very excess of her agony 
gave her a strange power of concentrated endurance, and of 
repressing all outward Bign of the tumult within! It may 
well be thought she needed some, when the circumstances de- 
tailed by the Lord de la Trimouille are considered. There 
was indeed something of the sway of a planetary combination 

When not dominated by some paroxysm of his dreadfnl 

malady, Charles VI. was by nature even weakly affectionate 

—and he had taken Owen into the warmest favour, under the 

strange hallucination that he was an*.ng,e\ v&Aw^uUe sent to 

watchover his safety. Owen's hewrty ssAAtkc^ i^ioW, 

fused the idea — but a singular dream ui*Vx.TOv&-s\*&.Sfc.. IDs* 
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unhappy prince dreamed, on the night before Owen's pre- 
sentation, that his patroness, St. Catherine, dropped a golden 
ball into his young daughter's lap, with which he pelted a 
leopard into flight tnat was advancing to rend them. Owen's 
bright air, and the remarkable accident that befell him, sug- 

gested a marvellous interpretation of this allegory, and the 
appy audacity with which the Welsh exile entered into the 
fancy confirmed it. 

The terrors that haunted the ghastly madness of Charles 
VI. were assuaged by his confidence in this celestial emissary. 
He scarcely suffered him a moment out of his sight; and, 
consequently, Owen was present not only at tho court festivi- 
ties, but in most ceremonials of state and government in 
which the king's assistance was advisable or necessary. It 
was a great object with the Armagnacs to persuade the 
people that the king himself governed, and especially of the 
constable, who dreaded the rising power of the dauphin and 
his favourites. While the supposed warlike angel, sheathed 
in the magnificent armour the king himself devised for him, 
stood at his side, his frenzy wore an appearanco of delibera* 
tion and calm that pleased his councillors. According to La 
Trimouille, even the wild project Owen had formed and dared * 
to urge on the Armagnacs— - of a Welsh revolt — met with their 
favour and encouragement, and was in serious deliberation ! 
His enthusiasm ana daring, the singular influence he had 
gained, and the desperation of affairs, disposed even the stern 
and dubious constable to attend to his project. 

But, not satisfied with this means or acquiring ascendency, 
Owen displayed accomplishments that riveted his hold. The 
young damsels of the court were fond of comparing him to 
Sir Tristrein, and his skill on the harp fascinated their atten- 
tion while it completed his likeness to that illustrious proto- 
type. Hueline heard, with an inward bleeding of the heart 
no language can describe, that he sung her lays of love, the 
laughing legends she had taught him, to divert the youthful 
princess of France and her fair retinue! And with such 
success, that the filial duty of attendance on the king — once 
a period of dread and gloom — had become the favourite re- 
creation, not only of Madame Catherine, but of the dauphin 
and his court! 

It needejLpo more to convince Hu61ine of hex dvev^st \ i^V 

she mapped to conceal the surging emotion** ot u&? Vroa^ 

fivm<*ihe observation of La Trimou3le. So com^<A.&S $A 

l&imiling carelessness deceive him at last, t\iat \» ^«atoww 
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to reveal the real purpose of his visit. He was brought back 
to it by a sudden recollection, carried away in the tide of nar- 
rative, when Hueline demanded what message he pretended 
to bring to her from the treacherous guest. 

" I would not inform you, damsel, until I had thus put you 



know, first, that v~_ '.'":Ve oft sharp bickerings together, before 
the court, for w^ iove each other little . . And you may re- 
member we have but little cause. I do at times, to ves him 
in our proud dames' hearing, tax him — I ask him in what 
manner he spent his time in the Boueherie — how ho learned 
its secrets t I vaunt your eliarms . . . your fascinations . . . 
he blushes and grows angry, and vows he noted none in the 
butcher's lielnilhcJ— protests he betrayed no trust of youre — 
and finally told me that, little as he loved me, and besotted as 
lie eow I was with your beauty, he would be well pleased if 
1 enjoyed all the favour he had ever shared in the Boueherie! 
I took him on the word instantly —and if he halh any right of 
transfer, divine Hueline ! luvc Lti Trimouille instead of an 
ungrateful beggar ! — He is at your feet" 

' And the Lord of La Trimouille knelt at the feet of the 
minstrelees of the Boueherie ! — There was a short but mighty 
pause, so thronged was it with thought and emotion. 

" He hath none !— But I have a full right of gift !— What 
do you demand of me t" she replied. 

" Only your love ! — Only your consent, charming ion- 
gleuresse, to leave this foul and loathsome precinct where 
jour beauty, your talents, cannot be appreciated ! — to become 
the queen of La Trimouille's lance — the mistresa of all he 
hath, or is, — of himself and his all!" 

" A fair offer ! — Only my love ! — that is so mere s trifle — 
he has told you — what has he not told youP" said Hueline, 
brokenly. " But he has made you a gift of little value — 
which belonged not to him to give, I would say ! Tet, since 
he hath been so good, so condescending — taken so great an 
interest in me — tell him this proposal of yours, and if he 
advises me to accept it — say to him — that, that, — I will! 
Meanwhile, depart! — Armagnacs stay not long with safety in 

the IS.-.iir l |..-T\<\" 

This hint was of a kind that always produced a strong effect 
■on La Trimouille. He UaA Veavaei wktosJh to irritate and 
annoy Lis opponent — bat yet W \catore4 \» t«™*.v wra& 
mark of pardon — of favour— beiaie 'b* wtaxek. &fc wwsAifc. 
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this modest request by producing a magmfioent earcanet of 
ffems, which he had hitherto kept concealed. It it true that 
Hu&ine dashed them from his hand with impatience ; but, 
when he raised them, her manner was changed, and she pre- 
sented her cheek to his pressure. " Ask him if I did ever the 
like by him — unasked — thus, thus !" she said, wildly. "But 
do not believe, do not believe, noble La Trimouille, if he says 
— Oh, he will tell you he believes in all his prophecies !— 
Leave me awhile, to calm. — Ah, if it were to death !" 

" Ay, to death !" She echoed her own utterance nearly an 
hour after La Trimouille's departure, on tiptoe with hope and 
triumph. " I must forget or madden !— but is death -forget- 
fulness P Why, so, there are poisons enow around . . . O 
my sire ! thou didst not distil these deadly essences for this ! 
But, didst thou know all, thou wouldst not grudge me this 
serenity, — and thou hast a right to this vengeance ! Bid the 
earth of thy shame — the sun of thy miserable presence— 
thine own heart of its insupportable weight, Hueline ! 

" Forgetfulness !— of what P— -Of thine only instants of un- 
painful existence ! Unhappy one, why dost thou grudge thy- 
self that little brief pause in misery P Take part with thy 
tyrannous destiny, league thyself with the falsehood and 
oppression of mankind, against thyself P Thou didst love— 
and Heaven made love! Man only made shame, regret, 
remorse !— And if we live for nothing else, still there is ven- 
geance ! — vengeance on him, on fate, on myself!" 

And as she uttered the words, or rather formed them in 
thought, a suggestion crossed her mind like the shadow of a 
fiend. It thickened — darkened — matured into form!— and 
she was traversing her chamber in the height of the political 
Eureka, her eyes flashing like those of a lioness, her black 
hair tossed and streaming in disorder round her glowing 
visage, when De Giac suddenly made his appearance. His 
vigilance and attendance on Hueline had greatly increased of 
late, but his anxiety to learn what news there might be of the 
Norman expedition was his present apology. 

" It is abandoned — the Armagnaos remain in Paris !" replied 
Hueline. 

"Then our # game is lost — and I depart," returned the 
envoy, in a tone of bitter disappointment. " And I, too, am 
lostr—Heaven knows I have enemies enow with the dukft— %^A. 
this ill success will ruin me too ! He cannot &&e TSraasfc ^ 
lost— he must perforce unite with the ArHiagnafia — «wfcAw«* 
/hem the away !" 
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" Nothing is lost while men's liearta remain true to them !" 
replied Hueline. " We outnumber the Armagnaea in Paris 
already — as the Bands the anchoro on a beach ! We need but 
arms — the violent fling of a wave — to rise and overwhelm 
them ! Could we but introduce as many armed of our friends 
without as should suffice to get us oar old pikes and mallets 
again from the Chatelet and the Hdtel de Ville. Paris shcilJ 
again he ours with as much certainty as that all men shall be 
—death's !" 

"'Tia true, mayhap; but what of that P Our knights' 
s.teeds are trained to vault, but not over walls so lofty as those 
of Paris 1" replied De Giac, morosely, and yet inquiringly. 

" What doth Perrinet le Clerc P Did you not tell me vou 
would seek him, to learn if he ia still angry P" said Hueline 
abruptly. 

" I have begged of him thrice aa he went to the classes, and 
a dozen times as he entered a wine-shop, and he passes mc 
mutteringly, as if he heard me. not ! Ill warrant me, he is 



ingry u 



a that has lost her lover or her favourite 



popinjay!" replied the emissary. 

" And that were oft the greater loss of the two," said Hue- 
line, with a smile full of melancholy and bitterness. " But 
why should he be angry to no purpose P Is not his father 
quartenier of St. Germain ? and do not quarteniers go to bed 
every night with the keys of their wardgates in their houses? 
Did not Perrinet once honour me with what he called his 
loveP Did I not most ignorantly reject a pearl ofpriceless 
worth when I was not stilled in such jewellery P But hath 
not all Paris now informed me that he is the prodigy of 
eloquence of our time — the Ahelard of the fifteenth centuryP 
Have I not been called the Heloise of mine, at least when 
Jean de Troye's fortunes were worth flattering ! It was in 
those days that Perrinet swore he loved me ! and, if niy 
disdain wounded his pride, he sufficiently avenged it by being 
among the first of Jean's followers to desert him ! We are 
even there; and what hinders but that I too should desire to 
be the disciple of so famous a doctor, like the poor abbess of 
the Paraclete P" 

" Our Lady forbid thou shouldst be such a disciple to such 

a master!" said De Giac, with a vehemence of disapproval 

that rather irritated than aurprised Hueline. 

"Do not beiieve — do not Aream A, \joti 4e Giac !" she 

said, with an expression of &»gvuA wV\c\i kb^ij 5AvaK\« 

to the feeling that dived like a. dee.oi-3 w&sbWw* \*rtw*. 
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•* Perrinet will never be to me aught but the betrayer — one of 
the betrayers, alas ! of Jean de Troye — father I dare not call 
him now! Treacherous and malignant wretch! he cannot 
complain if his own arms are used against himself; if, with 
feigned shows of admiration, by stirring his bad heart from its 
murky depths of hatred and vengeance, I win him to do one 
redeeming deed in all his time ! — to procure the keys of the 
Gate of St. Germain and admit our friends to the rescue, 
some of these gentle May moonlights !" 

"Hueline! — Demoiselle! though he might forgive the 
maiden who despised his youthful lore, can he pardon the 
poor scnolar that overwhelmed him with refutation — the 
minstreless who rescued his enemy P" returned De Giac. 

" He loved me once — the memory of love is not so short as 
some men deem !" said Hueline, a little wildly. " You know 
not what the vanity of a pedant can believe! Does not 
Hueline repair the wrong inflicted by the poor scholar, im- 
ploring his antagonist to become her master P And the 
minstreless who rescued his enemy, and knew not then how 
little worthy he was of the attempt, thirsts now for vengeance 
on him and all his tribe !" 

" But is this possible P" said De Giac. " Know you not, 
Hueline, on what evil terms the father and son have parted P 
«—that Perrinet's shadow never darkens the threshold of the 
quartenier of St. Germain P" 

"What matters thatP There are kinships which, stretch 
the heartstrings as you will, never entirely sunder 1" replied 
Hueline. " Or if the father has worked so long in his trade 
that he is of iron too, the mother, I promise you, messire, is 
maile of softer stuff! — and doth she not still live?" 

" She seemed to me of flesh, and had plenty of it," said De 
Giac ; and, forgetting for a moment his habitual dissimulation 
and self-command, he gazed with a look of the utmost tender- 
dernees at Hu61ine, and muttered, " A mother ! it is a gentle 
word ! How sweet a mother wert thou, Hueline, if gentle 
blood rushed to thy cheeks as richly tinted as that of Jean de 
Troye in thy veins doth now !" 

" A mother ]— -in my turn, I echo you, messire ! Our Lady 
(orbid!" said Hu61ine, with a quivering spasm and a glance 
at thephials of death around. 

" Wherefore say you these words so evniea^ ^ A& ^C&sst* *» 
sjfeeter and more honoured title for woman to gon^" to&X>* 
Giac, with an emotion that made even \ria adftsfe wA <swSc! 
visage amiable. 
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" What, here, in the Grande Boueherie, with the bleatinga 
of the lambs for ever in our ears! — or there., in the great 
shambles of the world !" said Hueline, wildly. " No, Sire de 
Giac I no son of misery and death shall ever call me mother ! 
Hueline de Troye at least will not give to slaves the thankless 
boon of life!" 

"Slaves, indeed !— slaves of shadows — of sounds ! Else 
wherefore — but no matter, your betrothed is a Rood Burgun- 
dian !" said Of Giae, interrupting himself; and, taking a few 
steps up and down the room, the politician succeeded in 
silencing the man. 

" It is well, it is a most eicellent suggestion," he said, re- 
turning. " Perrinet le Clerc has a mother ! and one that 
wept when I told her how her son was maltreated on the 
parvis of Notre Dame! But Perrioet is proud as the first 
rebel, and his father has vowed that, until he returns of his 
own accord, and craves pardon and readoiittaoce, his doors 
■ball never a^ain be opened to him." 

" This shall lie do, were it ten times a greater degradation 
to kneel to a father one has wronged !" said Ho&ine. " Tou 
have oft said I have magic in me — let me essay its spells 1 Our 
prod kill -liiill return to his home, and if lu' chances to stum- 
ble on the keys of St. Germain, is it impossible that the 
garrison of Pontoise should despatch what chivalry might be 
collected with secresy and speed, to lie in wait, at midnight, 
till its hinges turn?" 

" Marvellous subtlety ! Hadst thou been Eve in Paradise, 
the serpent would have been the deceived one!" exclaimed 
tile statesman, in the utmost admiration. " But will Cahoeha 
and his jealous boy permit us to angle with so precious a bait, 
for — what if it should slip the hook P" 

" They must not suspect — they shall not suspect !" replied 
Hueline. " They know nothing of Perrinet's ancient leve; 
but they know his present injuries, and are mad with their 
own ! Mcssire, I have only to jingle the keys of St. Germain 
in Caboche's ears, to make him deaf to any other sound ! But 
Perrinet will need a pretext to come, nor must we trust him 
too soon — I will write an epistle to him — such as forced the 
icy heart of Abelard to relent over the ruin he had made I 
De Giac, you shall be the bearer." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE COHSPIBACY 0¥ PEBBINET LB GLBBC. 

Owen Tudob seemed certainly to be born under a fortunate 
star. He needed bat one circumstance to make him happy— 
triumphant — all blest — and it happened ! 

The grandest projects his ambition or patriotism could form, 
which his hatred of Henry of England and the extreme love- 
liness of Catherine of France could inspire, seemed approach- 
ing gratification. The Constable d'Axmagnac consented to 
his plans of a Welsh insurrection — he was smiled on by the 
youthful princess in a manner that, bat for the barriers of 
etiquette between them, seemed to assure him of a most 
splendid fulfilment of his prophecy ! — He had satisfied his 
remorse— yielded to the flow or his great destinies — soothed 
the indignation of his proud soul at his disgraceful expulsion 
from the Bovcherie — by so long making no effort to renew the 
links that bound him to Hueline de Troye. 

The unremitted attendance which the king exacted might 
hare pleaded his excuse, if he had been inclined to make one. 
But tne Welsh prince was exasperated, and full of regret and 
superstitioas fear. The singular circumstance of his recep- 
tion at court inspired him with no ill-founded idea that he had 
escaped, in Hueline, from the fatal mermaid that was to mis- 
lead all his glorious career. The splendid enigma of his 
horoscope seemed to be interpreted by the first smile of the 
daughter of France, and her subsequent conduct confirmed 
the brilliant hope. 

Severely as Catherine of France had been educated by a 
mother who approved of no license but her own, Catherine 
had not failed to discover that she was beautiful. But the 
audacious eyes of Owen gave an electric impulse to the 
womanly feelings in her heart : never until then had she read 
so pleasing a commentary on the text of her charms. She 
imagined herself placed on too lofty an elevation to have any 
season to dread the consequences. She was coquettish and 
light-hearted by nature, and Owen Tudor was the handsomest, 
bravest, and most accomplished chevalier in her father's court. 
She knew herself to be the destined peace-offering to the 
formidable enemy of her country and family. K>flfctafcT£\ss<i- 
ment on the way to this hard destiny miffhfc \» "^gwfcss&waX 
Owen received such encouragement iiv fcwsteto «tc&»* «&» 
glances as it was possible for tb.e aevetft «&& ^*&ss&> 
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etiquette of Ilie French court to allow. He seemed to lack 
only opportunity to obtain much more ! — perhaps assurances 
which should add the plight of a royal bride to the daring 
visions that pictured to him his land redeemed, and its diadem 
circling his own brow I 

Owen was not insensible to the harshness and infidelity of 
his conduct ; but his magnificent hallucination blinded him 
for awhile to every other consideration. The strongest in- 
fluences of ambition and youthful vanity were utod him— 
even the fiery emotions the unhappy minslreloss had taught 
to glow in liis heart worked against her. She was absent, 
rad her youthful rival was almost continually preBeut, in all 
the majesty and awe of her lofty rank. With Owen to love 
was a apecies of imaginative worship, from which the en- 
chantress of the Boucherie's too human frailty had for ever 
degraded her. The royal splendour that guarded the budding 
loveliness of Madame Catherine, surrounded her with a magic 
illusion that allowed full scope to his romantic fancies. 
Moreover, he persuaded himself that JTuebne's honour, 
which the constant insinuations of La Trimoudlo assailed, 
required him to manifest a tolal indifference to her. And 
yet it was with difficulty that V concealed his bitter feelings, 
when La Trimouille returned with a vaunting, and yet sneer- 
ing, account of his reception in the Boucherie. But he 
delivered it in the presence of the court, and of the Prineeft 
Catherine ; and Owen seemed to enter heartily into the jest 
that was made of the ready jongleuresse, and gave La Tri. 
ruouille permission to pursue his good fortune, with a smile 
lhat was his first great success in the arts of civilization. His 
only refuge was to strive to believe that HueUine was indeed 
one of those terrible women of France against whom the 
monk of Llanvaes had warned him — without faith, without 
constancy, almost without discrimination ! Yet he remem- 
bered too well the past to believe in himself. The masime 
that resonnded in that corrupt court persuaded him that it 
would not be impossible to unite the enjoyments of love and 
ambition. And now, in his turn, he sought the places where 
he imagined it was possible to meet with Hueline. But it 
was too late ; and the disappointment embittered the taste of 
all his successes, when he received an epistle couched much in 
the following terms, which Birjstook from a person who wore 
the habit of a mendicant siAwAar, aotar sfiVnewie-sr^iMeilt. 
" You triumph, knight 1 . — n»y, ieavea'iO-xtw, >jwh tafts^ 
triumphs >. Some irresistible nmgw o? fei 1 ».Aw 1 4.^mi,w 
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the proud heart which now truly woos, unwooed ! Haeline 
de Trove (hast thou forgotten the name P) is at thy feet— 
suing for pardon, mercy, love ! 

" Pear knight ! in vain I have counterfeited coldness with 
with thee, coquetry with La Trimouille ! I have sought thee 
everywhere, but thou wert not willing to meet with me, or 
else—-ah, thou canst not have forgotten how once I loved and 
frequented the woods of St. Germain! Sweetest woods! 
where, methinks, the poets first learned that the nightingale's 
song is only of love ! — But it was not pleasure kept me from 
thee ! Out of thy presence, there were none for me in heaven 
-—how, then, in the dismal Boucherie, which thou wert wont * 
to hate, to despise P But thou art happy, my soul's idol !— • 
and 'tis enough. The magnificence of a court is around thee 
now ! Never could I have been aught to thee but a honey* 
suckle that sweetens the air, as the wayfarer passes — a foun- 
tain t>y a weary roadside, that refreshes the pilgrim as he 
hastens on to quaff the wine of his rest ! — but wilt not even 
let me be as these to thee P 

" Thou seest — I struggle no longer with destiny — and where- 
fore should I P Sometimes, from the bosom of darkness, an 
irresistible hand beckons us — and we follow. Yawning 
precipices and ghastly depths avail not to warn us back 1 
Why, therefore, when from rosy clouds, to an undreamed 
paradise — for I have by no means, my Owen, exhausted all 
the delights, all the allurements that love can offer — but thou 
canst not have forgotten all the past ! — I did not woo, alas ! 
onee in vain ! — Shall I now, when I implore thee to return, 
for a few brief moments, to those arms which once thou didst 
•wear encircled for thee the universe P 

" Yes, my Owen ! my beautiful ! — young god of my idolatry I 
•— I must see thee again, or die ! I talk no longer of scruples, 
of pride, of honour, of redemption, of marriage ! ... I am 
thine. I absolve thee of all oaths, of all promises ! Thou 
hast sworn none, we will agree to say it, and thou needst ob- 
serve none, save — that thou wouldst love me ! I ask nothing 
more — nothing but love ! — nothing but leave to love thee ! I 
am wise in the stars — I know that thy destinies must needs soar 
sightlessly above mine I But still, while some vestige of thy 
steps is on the earth — I know not what I say — yet, if ever 
thou didst love me, if ever Hueline was in ko^qA> to \» ^&r» % 
let me beheld thee again. — gaze in tnoae dear, e^fcfc atkfcfc Tas«fc\ 
Let us part for ever, if it must be — Wt mftv wstaa \»sfc» ^ 
Bvreetness in the parting draught. 
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" Come to me, then, here — here in the Grande Boucherie! 
— I can only see tbeo again in safety in the moat insecuro 

flace of all— there only villi thy_ presence not be suspected, 
have a farther reason ! My faith in thy noblest qualities, 
in the qualities which dazzled me into rain, was shaken by 
thy abrupt departure from the Boncharie ! To restore my 
confidence in thy courage, thou must brave all the dangers 
from which then thou didst flee — and return ! Yet it may be 
without liny danger, or deemst thon thy Hueline would in- 
■rite P I did instruct thee once, my Owen, how to quit the 
Bouchcrie unnoticed — tore-enter it is hut to reverse the pro- 
cess ! Seek the ruins of the house of Jean de Troye — mount 
his deserted half-crumbling staircases, guided by the little 
lamps of asbestos that shall flame like Love's own breath, to 
guide thee — emerge on his roof — smell the sweetness of my 
May roses, and follow their fragrant wooing — ah ! too well, 
too well, thou knoweat whither ! 

" lb-morrow at midnight .< — I demand but this one, this 
last satisfaction — this eternal farewell 1 Else, will I come and 
take it in the presence of all your royal dames — the noble 
courtesans of Isabeau — among whom, I doubt not, there axe 
already some in whose presence you would flmme to be re- 
r-Pco.iiiiisL'i.i l>y ("■:■-> mmsuvlt'-s of tlic- IVmclierie ! Come ! — or 
either, in my despair, 1 must surrender myself to the splendid 
ignominy offered by La Trimonille, or to the knives of the 
Caboehes! This Iswearby all that is sacred ! — by all thatia 
nnhallo wed, above earth, or below it ! Come ! if thouwouldst 
not have me deem thee recreant, not to love only, but to that 
manhood and knighthood which are nobler in thy sight! 
And yet love indeed shall await at that lattice whence we have 
so often watched the rising of the star thou followest — that 
starG-lendower prophesied on — to which such golden imagin- 
ings cling ! — I would I could say beauty, too ; but thou hast 
seen courtly charms ! The remembrance of Hueline is no 
longer fair, even in the memory of first passion, that deifies ! 
"Plead no excuse — I will take none! None whatever! 
There is ruin, there is death in thy refusal ! In thy accep- 
tance there is — yes, I think I have yet charms, yet passion, 
yet spells, not exhausted ! To-morrow, if thou wouldst not 
tive up me — thyself — to destruction, as soon as darkness veils 
ilif earth, as softly and as aecvetty as it glides into the arms 
of ocean, come thou, my lover, my ^lAoN-ei^XXie^e^Wt wait 
for thee bo longingly that al\ iWvt &«<.-* «&« ciea T*raMi 
graep but air instead !— Come *. vs. is "to, towm«s*.yj Vnssta 
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Hotline happy, in the hope that thou shouldst take the wreath 
of loses thou wilt find hung on the door of the sanctuary of 
St. Jacques to-morrow at dawn. But not by me ! I am 
watched, suspected ! I can but see thee safely in the bosom 
of daager-*-and there I await thee or destruction !" 

It needed not all this eloquence of despair to win Owen 
Tudor. The embers of his early love glowed still amidst all 
the gleams and rising shoots of his new and ambitious hopes. 
He burned with jealousy and wrath against La Trimouule ; 
he was piqued on nis courage— the corrupt miasma of a court 
had tainted even his generous nature. He persuaded him- 
self that compassion, that mere humanity, required him to 
grant this slight satisfaction of an eternal farewell to one who 
had sacrificed so much for him. He thought he could con- 
vince Hueline of the expediency, of the necessity, of such a 
parting— certainly without making any allusion to the Princess 
Catherine. We cannot elucidate all his reasons; but the 
wreath of roses disappeared from the church of St. Jacques, to 
the great scandal of certain pious persons who observed it, 
and imagined it was a.votive offering to some saint. 

Little dreamed Owen Tudor of the circumstances under 
which Hueline's letter was written, or he might have discovered 
reasons to balance all those fine ones above stated. Her pre- 
cipitous destiny could not pause, mighty and many as were 
the obstacles it encountered ! 

Hueline had perceived, with a ravening jealousy which 
henceforth preyed incessantly on her heart, that Owen would 
look for the accomplishment of his magnificent hopes and 
prophecies in wooing the daughter of the King of France ! 
Elevated as might be the position of the princess, it was not 
above the splendour of his star. Hueline did not anWwould 
not believe there was a talisman in royalty to protect any 
woman against the sentiments naturally inspired oy so noble 
an impersonation of manly beauty. The youth of the princess, 
the pride of her august blood— not even the strict etiquette of 
the JPrench court that guarded her— nothing gave Hueline 
comfort or confidence. To separate her lover by some im- 
passable barrier, prove to him the impossibility of his hopes, 
were her only chanceB of retrieval ! This convictiongathered 
into one dread shock all the points of concussion IfliMto "S»8!bm5 % 
soul had found hi the injustice and pTeyidicea oi T&»s&aaA\ 
Ike straggle seemed to her, at times, to \>e m\kT£*Wv\fc«sA 
-yet she was only urging it on. Eyery \io\xx w^ <arc^ 

q2 
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event heightened her jealousy, her fears, her despair, and 
frantic resolves ; or she must needs hare paused on the wild 
and tangled path alio had entered. 

The mendicant of the parvis executed his task with, the 
dexterity to he expected from one an skilled in human nature 
and in dissimulation. But Perrinet le Clerc's heart was a 
well-prepared soil for hemlock seed ! He found himself de- 
serted by his own party, au object of contempt to the Bur- 
gundians, his injuries unavenged, his vanity wounded in its 
tenderest points, his prospects of ambition all closed ! Hui- 
line's letter was the first oalm to these wounds. It was con- 
ceived in the most flattering terms of cajolery, acknowledging 
the superiority of the dialectics and eloquence she had van- 
quished, requesting pardon for her former presumption, and 
entreating llic scholar io honour her with some lessons in the 
philosophy of Aristotle, which he seemed to have fathomed. 
mth all his vanity— and Perrinet possessed a liberal share 
— he could not hut suspect soma drift in this request, veiled 
hy the apparcnf i>n*. j , rspivially t-onsiili-ring that it came from 
the hcad-cjn:ir(i.'rs of the Bun; mid inns. But ho imagined him- 
self as cunning ns any inhabitant of the Bouclierie; the re- 
collect ions ofliis ciirly pas-ion brul ^i ill some power over him; 
his maltreatineut by Owen Tudor, and desertion by his own 
faction, rendered his devotion to the Armagnacs somewhat 
precarious ; and, though lie deliberated so long as to excite 
tears in the mendicant, Perrinet agreed at last to put tho 
learned daughter of Jean de Troye through a course of moral 
philosophy, at the handsome rate of three sols parisis a lesson- 
He was poor, and the Bouclierie was rich. 

Perrinct's reception among the Burgundians, like that of 
his strangely reversed antagonist among the Armagnacs, was 
flatterir^in tho highest degree. He was received as a man 
whose wrongs from one faction gave him the dignity of a 
martyr to the other. Simon Caboche welcomed him warmly, 
protesting that, if he had not thought Owen Tudor a knigbt 
of the Duke of Burgundy, he would not have lifted afingerin 
bis behalf. He added to the rancorous animosity of Perrinet, 
as well as stirred up his own, hy a full recital ot Owen's sup- 
posed treason against the laws of hospitality. And the scholar 
of the Sorbonnewas at once gratified and alarmed to the highest 
with this proof of the haugntj liiUie of his destined pupil. 
Ku4line had anticipated tqWict &s^oj*. ^-n. &S«^ in. 
her task ; but she too was awpTwel, awi wnafi^nas ™**™K. 
*tthe dignified coldness anlmai^j tft *»2"?E± | , 7£ 
her new preceptor pttWoted VmaM. m^W*** 
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Caboches, and to her notice. No gleam in Lis magisterial 
eyes betrayed his secret thoughts as he scanned the ripened 
beauty of Lis early love, and exalted in the vengeful projects 
which recollections of his former failure mingled largely with 
bis reviving hopes. 

Time had modified the character of Ferrinet le Clerc, or 
the necessities of his position suppressed some of its salient 
points, since the time when Hueline first despised him. 
Profligate he still was, strongly attached to sensual pleasures ; 
but be had studied hypocrisy as essential to his project of 
raising himself to the level of the great oppressions of the 
age in the only way feasible to a man of plebeian birth— by 
the church. It was no slight satisfaction to the bitter tempera- 
ment of Perrinet to rebuke with his cold exterior the expecta- 
tions he secretly believed Hueline cherished of the unbroken 
influence of her charms. Hu61ine was indeed at first a little 
dismayed, but she noted the excessive neatness of his clerical 
garb and the profusion of scented oil that bathed his hair, 
and took courage. 

Luckily Perrinet had a great contempt for women, though 
most part of his time had been spent in subjection to their 
fantasies. He could not but place some trust m the assurances 
of that charmed tongue, and in the flattering compliments 
that flowed on its silvery melodies. Vague suspicions, indeed, 
entered his ungenerous soul when he noted the deep blushes, 
the biting lip, the quivering eyelids, with which Hu£line 
listened to the legend of her rejection of Owen Tudor. The 
worst he imagined was, however, only that she repented of 
her virtue, and would probably be less scrupulous if any other 
opportunity for its exercise should happen. Yet both players 
felt an embarrassment they had not expected when fairly set 
down to their cards ; that is, when Perrinet commenced his 
instructions with all the pomp of the lecture-room, and found 
himself in a short time left alone with his beautiful pupil. 

Perrinet was in reality learned in the pedantic science of 
the age. He knew that learning, or the reputation of it, was 
essential to his projects. It was only by skill in the wordy 
science then held in so much estimation that he could hope to 
«ttain the great objects of his aspiration. Of latter years he 
had applied himself to his studies with as much perseverance 
as was consistent with his naturally reat\e&& wA\so«Swsksqsi 
disposition. He desired to make a u\sp\ay o£\to^«ssk&%\^** 
humble the pride of Subline, as a prepai&&oTito\^ «s^^ 
abas. And thus did Hu61ine find lierseVi W&fe& ycl * \si*a»R 
die bad least expected. In spite of aM 'be* <wetta»«* «s^ ' 
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■inuating smiles, Perrinet obstinately adhered to his role of 
pedant and philosopher. 

And thus was the minatreless, with a heart long wearied in 
the pursuit of those rain aoienew, and panting with fur other 
thought b and memories, compelled once more to listen to the 
tedious exposition of their rudiments ! Tha categories of 
Aristotle once more veied her very sense of hearing ! With 
an imagination that lightened at a glance infinitely beyond 
the slow illuminjiiion of fill Mint's, intellectual torch, she was 
compelled to follow its languid radiance with apparently 
riveted attention and admiration. But she succeeded a' 



length, largely aided by her tutor's own vanity, in making 
hi vn believe that she in reality entertained a respect for his 
learning and taienta that would facilitate the farther progress 



e desired to n .::!.. . 
.. This continued for a time— the impatient Caboclies them- 
selves wore compelled to admit die danger of any premature 
revelations with the Armagnac scholar, and the trust of all 
the conspirators in Husline was now absolute. 

Perrinet began gradually to work on hi* own secret plans. 
It seemed as it his object was rather to instruct his fair pupil 
in the philosophy of Epicurus than in that of his great prede- 
cessor—if ii lie the |ibil...— j'l,y ot nlbrisnl unit pleasure tha': 
some such Bcholiastshave pretended. HuSliue fell so readily 
into this course of study that Perrinet himself was surprij. : 
at his own progress, and could not but cherish the flattering 
idea that she had certainly conceived a deep passion for him, 
founded on admiration of his geniua ! He might well be 
credulous, considering all that be knew— and all that he did 
not know. Hueiine's very summons amounted almost to an 
invitation to renew bis former sentiments, which he had not 
concealed from her. His demoniac hatred against Owen 
Tudor made the prospect of a triumph where he had so 
signally failed, irresistibly delicious to the scholar of the 
Sorbonne. That could not be if his intentions had been 
honourable to Hueline ! And the times were changed since 
ahe was the daughter of the powerful demagogue of Pahs ! 
She was now a beggared orphan, and marriage would forever 
have barred the towering ecclesiastical ambition of Perrinet 
le Clerc. 
This distant skirmishing was protracted by both parties for 
a time with the dread and -jet YDvga&eane <A <ysann&% about 
to plunge their armies into metiwrceSfta «a& ieexiwa ttrc&A, 
-HinHine feared the very sueccsa o? Vet wfc ^<aM,*.. %> 
perceived too WC U that the aUuxcmmto * imm* v»w 
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must be added even to the revengeful sentiments in Perri- 
net's heart, to overcome his pride and fears sufficiently to 
enter the path she had chalked out for him. She did not, 
indeed, suspect the full baseness of his purposes ; and it was 
almost a matter of indifference to her what they might be, 
resolved that they should only serve her own. Sne returned 
his dark seeds of immorality in blossoming roses, but with a 
heart so fraught with love for another, to endure ; and even 
affect to return the indications of a passion that would at any 
time have been disagreeable to her, was almost an insupport- 
able suffering. Some cruel magic of association perpetually 
recalled Owen Tudor to her memory, chilled her coquetry, 
broke the meaning of her glance ! The evil glow in the eyes 
of the profligate scholar was very different, it is true, to the 
fire of love in those of her youthful mountaineer ; but it re- 
called the recollection painfully. His words of admiration 
brought the blood to her cheeks, with the related and yet 
contrasted sounds that lingered in her heart ! His gradual 
and insidious approaches bitterly recalled the chivalrous 
struggle in the heart of Owen Tudor which so long protracted 
his fetal avowal ! But Perrinet le Clerc interpreted all he 
saw through a haze of vanity that changed the hues of every- 
thing entering it. How often did he congratulate himself on 
his progress when Hueline's gaze seemed fixed upon him in 
the absorption of admiration — and yet he had vanished wholly 
from its perception, and the beautiful and warlike form of the 
Chevalier Sauvage filled all the vision of her soul! How 
often did the start, the blush, the tears that rushed to her 
eyes when he gradually ventured to drop words of confession 
and passion — the blood that tingled to the touch which, in 
the unpressiveness of eloquence he occasionally forgot, he had 
laid on her hand-— how often did the sudden flush or languid 

flow in her eyes— deceive the subtle scholar of the Sorbonne ! 
f at times there was a vagueness of meaning in the smile 
that flitted on her lips, a melancholy in the gaiety with which 
she encouraged his playful advances, Perrinet Le Clero's 
psychology suggested that love in the capricious sex of the 
minstreless often took the most variable and opposite forms. 
But the impatience of her devouring; fears would not 
suffer Hue'line long to endure this pause in events. She was 
astonished at the guarded manner in wnicfck net ^wsrcfcft 
avoid** *n allusion to former times— all own wr&sXaon <& \k* 
feelings her penetration discovered to W \10rer\3 ^yxasaa 
strength in lug soul. Her subtle glide aeemed ine*. V3 *& ^ 
mnd edgeless a surface that it could not iawa. * ««&» ic«» 
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— for Hufiline was a very woman after all — the circumstance 

Eiqued both lier curiosity and pride. Her subtlety could not , 
rag be deceived ; and site found a depth and machination in 
Perrinet's designs that kindled her interest, as it does that of 
a skilful chess-player when he meets with an antagonist of 
equal ability. But the scholar of the Sorbonne was not 
fashioned long to resist the mastery of such a mind, so 
seconded by the strongest passions of bis Ueprarrt nature. 
Hue"line drew, him from hia strength with irresistible displays 
of tenderness and yielding ! She excited his ambition by 
vague but splendid insinuations of the vast rewards he might 
deserve and obtain from the Burgundians, whilo she stirred 
the vengeance of his rancorous apint by renewing the memory 
of the wrongs he had sustained from the whole Armagnac 
faction and their now favourite knight. She even took a 
bitter pleasure in exaggerating (hose circumstances to 
Perrinet. She had acquired the art of pronouncing Owen's 
name without colouring, without a tremble in her tones ; but 
that might be accounted for in the nature of the injury she 
wes herself supposed to have suffered. And there were times 
when frenzied love and jealousy cave her words the true im- 
press of the feelings she counterfeited. But Perrinet's effu- 
fii-iiif of I'hck malignity, and thirst for revenge on the young 
Welsh king!*!, v.r!V in)', so pleasing lo lIi:i"'I:!io n* lie iiiiLigiiu'd, 

save that it gave her an opportunity to wonder at the 
patience with which he endured wrongs so intolerable ! 

This introduced the great topic ; for Perrinet felt that the 
compliment was a veiled but galling reproach ; and be apolo- 
gised for his seeming tameness by alleging the impossibility 
of obtaining vengeance. He was answered with vague hints, 
with broader intimations, with glimpses into the interior of 
the great conspiracy at work ! Perrinet listened with in- 
creasing interest — and suspicion. He took courage in the 
confidence placed in him— the first faint sketch of the part he 
might play_ in a vast movement which should overwhelm his 
enemies with ruin, did not startle him ! Perrinet remembered, 
too bitterly his father's just harshness to him to be much dis- 
turbed at the idea of betraying him to serve any purpose of 
his own! The moral guilt involved in Hueline's plans gave 
him courage to confess that included iu the projects.he him - 
self had formed. It convinced hito that Hueline was elevated 
above the common weakness and ^tevo&sM d \uct w*.— ^ 
least he said so when he dared at len^t. to g« t -cAtenam \» 
his own flagitious reveries'. It » iTOfcttatWia'os&saraiaft* 
mmatreleea lad reached that fAewWti &*»**» «& -*to* 
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common opinions and motives act powerlessly as the wind of 
the valleys on the summits of the mountains. But the 
'scholar's gross incentives to the passions — his efforts to 
remove all moral restraint from their impulses — excited only 
the contempt and loathing of an intellect that had run the 
whole circle of speculative science — and, it might be, had ar- 
rived at conclusions as destructive and hopeless — but whose 
nobler sentiments revolted from their consequences. Nor 
was the scholar's amorous eloquence likely to be dangerous 
with one who had drained the -wildest nectars* of passion— 
whose experience mocked at all the phantoms of pleasure 
with which he thought to seduce the imagination of his 
pupil ! But what powerful motives must have been at work 
in the heart of Hueline, when even the final and complete 
revelation of the scholar's nefarious designs inspired her only 
with so much indignation as sufficed to subdue him altogether 
to her will — to promise all that her vengeance and ambition 
demanded — all that the Burgundians needed— even what in 
his soul he most abhorred, submission to his angry sire ? It 
is true that it was only to obtain the means of betraying him ! 
De Giac urged on this revelation with a jealous anxiety 
that scarcely allowed him any rest. The sufferings of this 
statesman were not altogether unequal to his merits. He 
paid Hueiine the extraordinary and undeserved compliment 
of believing that, though impervious to the seductions of 
youth and beauty, she might be enthralled by the charms of 
intellect and learning ! One evening he entered as usual, in 
' a very discontented mood, after having watched the scholar 
out of the Boncherie, to learn what progress had been made. 
A fiery glow was on Hueline's complexion, her lips were 
swollen, her bosom panted like the sea— yet she uttered a 
wild laugh of exultation when she perceived him, clasped both 
his lean but quivering hands in hers, and wrung them for an 
instant ! She abandoned the grasp indeed almost with a fling, 
but even the politician was scarcely so much rejoiced ivitn 
the news that followed. 

" Go, Sir Pierre ! go— after this, let women be the only 

Blotters ! " she exclaimed. " Thou hast but to win the pro- 
igal leave to return to his home! Hasten, depict his 
starvation, his misery, his despair, to his mother ! To his 
father, his submission and repentance I He is o\ue&— I. i&s&sl* 
he is mine, or shall be — when we are \io\ta. m «* *<ga»&ss&. ***& 
defy the hideous wrath of the CabocheaW 5ife«c 1«^* ^ 
Lord de Giac! do not fail to tell the "Duke oi ^OBqgos&s ™ 
J. deserve some recompense at his Lands \— SeTOftskVafc^ 
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fercd me iiis love, but he, too ! — he cannot think to wed the 
orphan of Jean deTroye! He too, forsooth, hath aspirations 
which Hueline — which a wife— would ruin ! His learning 
and his talents, he believes, he swears, will raise him to the 
loftiest honours of the church — and Hueline may share them, 
can share them, only as — his mistress ! He knows the gran- 
dour and elevation of my soul — that I am above all wonisnish 
scruples. — He ! " — And she broke off in a torrent of wild 
discordant laughter that yet seemed sympathetic— for DeGiac 
laughed loo, in a low, terrible undertone. 

The minor circumstances of this conspiracy that was to 
shake a kingdom were rapidly arranged. Pen-met was admitted 
into the complete ctujthlcrn'e of tin' Boueherie, and his netr 
alli-fjianco was confirmed by a discovery of the real rank and 
office of his mendicant ally, and the formidable preparations 
in readiness. 

Hu61ine committed herself to the fling of the wave, thus 
far, reckless of all consequences. She knew that her own life 
was in the dreadful game, for the fury of party spared neither 
sex nor age; but she played it without pause or hesitation. 
Thus far her terrible musings, inspired by jealousy and pas- 
Bion, shaped only the separation of her lover from the object 
of his unjust preference, the triumph of tearing liim from the 
verv clutch ot destiny — the joy of shfiwiu^ him that royalty 
andpower which so dazzled him, in debasement and overthrow 
--of forcing him to respect what he had most despised, in 
the ascendency of a populace! But now the master -impetus 
received a sudden check — even from itself. 

The approach of the opportunity of vengeance elicited snch 
expressions of their purposes from Owen's numerous enemies 
that Hueline shuddered to perceive the general ruin she me- 
ditated must include the personal destruction of the object of 
her still idolatrous passion — unless she hit on some expedient 
to preserve him. The idea of destroying her beautiful lover 
had never occurred to her as a possibility, save in maddening 
moments when she dreamed of forcing him to share destruction 
with her — of leaping down some black precipice of death in 
his arms I But the Burgundi an leaders imagined her animated 
with equal resentment against the ungrateful guest. DeGiac's 
smdea at his name meant as much deadly malice, Hueline felt, 
as the load, fierce threats of Renaud Caboche. The Master- 
Chief himaelf seemed to project a texe-a^e »q VcsnftiU snd 
disgusting that even he only jAVo.4cl\,Q\'tVftoVe'tS™ wa&.'*\«a. 
savage laughs. BtttHn^uinetaiefwvAiatto&^A^fc^w 
of a man IcTmuch in love -mt\i W ft**. ^^ ^<^' 
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only daughter after its heraldic name. Perrinet's hatred 
combined all these species of malevolence j and the dreadful 
thoughts roused by these intimations, mingled with a reviving 
hope, prompted her to write the epistle on record. 

She thought— unhappy and too loving heart !— that no- 
where else could she believe in his safety than pressed to it— 
that thus she could learn the real state of his feelings— thus 
only ! If she could only ascertain, by a refusal to mis woo- 
ing that should concentrate all the spells of love, that he no 
longer loved her— that he abandonedher utterly— that he was 
altogether lost in the blaze of his new fortunes — then she 
thought that she could resign him to his doom without regret, 
without terror, without the insupportable anguish of the heart 
to which death is a relief! 

But, if he camel— what brilliant hopes flashed around her 
like the meteors of a troubled but beauteous sky at the idea ! 
What fascination might not love multiply to allure him— 
what gratitude must ne not owe for his preservation amidst 
dangers so appalling ! What irresistible influence would not 
the rush of events exercise upon him ! Ah, he would be once 
again hers— all hers ! 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

THE GATHEBING OF THE 8TOBM. 

It was the evening of a memorable day for Paris, Saturday, 
the twenty-eighth of May, 1418, when Perrinet le Clerc set 
out from the Boucherie, to return to his father's house, into 
which for more than three years he had not once set foot. 

The benevolent mendicant, to whose exertions the projected 
reconciliation was so much due, accompanied him. Every- 
thing was satisfactorily arranged. The Armagnac iron- 
monger had consented to receive back his prodigal, on con- 
dition that he acknowledged his offences and: promised not to 
repeat them. Hi* mother was in ecstasies of joy, and pre- 
paring a festival to receive him. It was not doubted that, in 
the hilarity and confidence of this restored union, Perrinet 
might manage to possess himself of the keys of the gate of 
St. Germain, confided to his father's custody as quartenier, 
or alderman, of that district. In case of tao n<Kifc,ta ^*& 

-provided with tools to force open the eeWax eavdt %\xa&% , y» 
xn which he well remembered his father iioctarrai&S fc«^«fc* 

hk key*, money , and other raluablea. „ - . 

At the gate of St. Gtermain, a body o£ e\g\& VxxsA^^ 
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men, consisting of the boldest partisans of the Burgundian 
causie, secretly collected at Pontiise, and under the command 
of its governor. L'lsle Adam, were to present themselves at 
midnight for admission. To give them that, was the part of 
Perrinet le Clere, whose cloth fontwde him to take any more 
active share in the affair, The Boueherie was meanwhile to 
be in readiness, to hike instant advantage of the arrival, and 
raise the whole city in insurrection. Devoted aa the popu- 
lace was to John the Fearless, only weapon! and the surprise 
were necessary to transform it into an army capable of over- 
powering all resistance ! 

Hardened though he might he, the scholar of the Sorbonne 
needed the zealous superintendence that uever once abandoned 
him, as a support against the faltering of purpose which at 
times assailed him when he drew nigh his father's honse on 
the Petit Pont. Yet he carefully concealed this weakness 
from De Giac, to whom he knew it would only be a subject of 
ridicule. 

The grotesque gables of the dwelling of Perrinet le Feron 
wire visible the moment they passed through the gate of the 
Petit-ChStefet to enter on the bridge that connects the Isle 
of the City with the southern shore of the Seine. A curious 
sign, lbrmed of a bundle of iron utensils, hung by a chain 
from a projecting beam over the door-way, and somewhat 
resembling a nosegay, procured the shop its designation of 
the Bouquet de Fer. The back windows overlooked the 
turbid waters of the river, and now shone brightly in the 
sunset, Perrinet in general carefully avoided this neighbour- 
hood, as offensive to his pride; and when he recognised all 
these well-known objects, to do him justice, his steps hesi- 
tated — and he needed the recollection of all Hueline b lures, 
all the sneering composure in his companion's visage, to per- 
severe. Kevengeful and unfeeling as Perrinet was by nature, 
he could not but remember with some quiverings of remorse 
the anguish he had inflicted on his kinsfolk almost through* 
out his whole career, and which he was about so signally to 
crown. He paused, in spite of JJe Giac's stern and startled 
took, and, complaining of the heat, coupled with something 
about the wine he had drunk in the Boueherie, covered his 
face with his hands, and gazed for awhile steadfastly on the 
river. PeGiacalniostimagiiied,with great thoughs?cret alarm, 
that he perceived ateactrickkfciwiA\ra&B5,cwsoi«ihjewsTei 
" Why do you pause? — fiw iattA.<»\l™V-&Vi 1 rai&.''Kfii\ft 

overdone just now!" said De Qk,»«.J^^ to *>' 4ffl '' ,i 

ZHgmsed the scorn and b.atic.4 jauis som\. 
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w Iam striving to recollect the bitterest reproaches my sire 
ever addressed to me— our fiercest jangles !" muttered the 
scholar. 

" Did you not tell me that, on the occasion of your first 
interview with the Provost of Paris, your father called you an 
idle drone, made only to eat the honey of the honest bee; 
and that, when you answered (and very truly) that you did 
not make yourself for that nor any other purpose, he smote 
you! A blow is a blow, if even a father strikes!" said the 
mendicant. 

" But I smote him in return !" replied the scholar. 

u Certainly, certainly ; 'tis the only gratitude one can show 
for such favours !" said De Giac, pleasantly. " But did he 
not soon after turn you out of your house under pretence 
that it belongs to him, and does he not persist in living, to 
your great detriment P" 

" Aye ! — he is a veritable old raven — but I cannot deny that 
I took a few florins from his strong box without mentioning 
the circumstance !" replied Perrinet, laughing. "The ola 
miser would never have missed them if he had not a bad 
habit of counting his money, for he made no more use of it 
than the box in which he put it." 

" You must forgive him — the old man, after all, pretends 
to be your father," said De Giac. " Perhaps he has some 
claim to the distinction, as your mother never went to court 
—though I have heard, indeed, that she was very devout, and 
the monks of St. Germain are jolly fellows." 
^ "It is true— and I did never feel myself born to be an 
ironmonger, while I took to the church quite naturally !" said 
Perrinet. " Moreover, toy mother dreamed, the night before 
I was born, that her baby came into the world with a papal 
tiara on his head !" 

w Good ! — a woman returns from a procession of bishops 
and abbots, dreams that her son shall prove a pope, and so he 
becomes a — what shall I call thee, my dear coadjutor P" said . 
De Giac, coaxingly. 

" A rogue, — by Cain's red beard ! a rogue ! " muttered 
Perrinet, with a gush of remorseful feeling even in his hard 
breast. 

" Ay, but a rogue in ermine, with a sparkling shepherd'* 
staff, methought, you desired to be P" xetuin.e<l ufe ^\&a,^8ssk 
a sardonic smile, 
"Yes, truly I— Let me remember aU Hufifoaa «&&% «&»• 
«&si7an /" said the scholar, brightening \i$. „ , x 

"When yon are a bishop, fid sheliot *a* ^^ &**&»> 



council get their deserts ! Beraember how you havi 
treated by the Armagnaca !— ^on barked for them, an 
kicked yon off like a dog that had bitten them. Ken 
your last appearance at the Provosty of Paris — ant 
redress your injuries received!" 

" Let uh on!" exclaimed Perrinet, with a ferocious 
in the eyes. " I swore to Tanegny that I would ta 
justice he would not give, and he shall find if I know n 
to keep my word !" 

With these reflections enforced by the presence 
tempter, the scholar lit length creased the threshold 
father's house. The ironmongers of those times manufa 
their goods as well as sold them, and Perrjnet'a prii 
severely mortified that the lowliness of his origin sho 
thrust upon Dc Giac'a notice in the substantial forma 
filled the whole interior of the smithy. Bars of rust 
caldrons, scythes, bolts, and bars — every possible confn 
implement wrought by the rude art of the age in 10 
material— were around. Two forges blazed ; at one of 
Perrinet le Feron was busied, with the assistance of 
prentice, in fashioning reapers' honks, while his old w 
engaged, with a whole p:>sse of female friends, at the 
in preparing "•■ sub*1iluie fur the patriarch's fatted calf. 

An enormously fat u r oo= \ ever the delight of Parisiai 
a soup of the most a; tractive frasranee, broiled and 
the one on its spit, the other un its trivet, over the bris 
on the furnace. 

Perrinet le Feron was a stern, thin-visatred old re 

middling stature, strongly ki.it. with an expression of 

and care on his couviUuaiie.j thai seemed habitual to it 

ingratitude are I desertk'ii of his only child, ihe tierce p. 

strife in which lie had taken a bold part, gave a ti: 

misanthropy to his diameter, naturally severe and ve. 

ing. He had proved his devotion to the faction 1 

espoused in siieli perilous junctures, that no thought c 

ning him over ever entered the contemplation of thi 

gundians. The haughtie.t of the A.rma,i;nac nobles re| 

Jtct the mob of Fai-ia widi »o much hatred and contei 

the rich ironmonger of the, Petit So\A. \\ •&■&■», chiefly 

energy and courage that the Eow^owAe'"* we *«**&.* 

their rabble masters ; and lie oecu\iicA, a* Yl\« wawrf 

the most elevated rjOBitiona Uis ie\ta-«Um « 

htm to. 
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In the depth of his stern heart it is probable that the old 
man cherished an affection for his only offspring which all 
Perrinet le Clerc's ill conduct had not eradicated. Else 
wherefore did he continue to toil and accumulate wealth, 
haying no other relative to inherit it for whom he was thought 
to entertain the slightest kindness? It is true, he often 
dropped hints that he meant to leave what he possessed to 
found an hospital for decayed men-at-arms of the Armagnae 
party;. But he took no steps to effect the purpose ; and after 
Perrinet made a public retractation of his youthful error in 
following the party of Jean de Troye, by his harangue against 
the Duke of Burgundy, the father's animosity sensibly abated. 
The crafty mendicant found his way well smoothed by the 
circumstance; but, although Perrinet le Feronwas secretly 
indignant at the treatment his son sustained on that occasion, 
he refused to make any effort in his behalf, or to acknowledge 
him as such, until he made a submission, which, when he 
turned him out of doors, he had solemnly vowed should pre* 
cede his return. 

And even now, when the old man's heart yearned with a 
paternal sentiment which all his outward coldness only con- 
cealed ; when his thoughts were absorbed in a resolve to exert 
all the influence years of devotion had purchased to obtain 
redress from the Arraagnacs, he behaved as if the most indif- 
ferent event in the world was about to happen. All the 
entreaties of his wife could not induce him to make any 
alteration in his usually sordid garb, with its shrivelled and 
patched leather apron. He was at work as usual, and his 
sweaty and grimy visage betrayed no secret of the feelings 
labouring within. 

The mother of Perrinet was in exterior one of the very 
coarsest specimens of humanity. Parisian ugliness itself sel- 
dom has produced a more finished masterpiece ; but the huge 
coarse frame overflowed with the milk of human tenderness 
and goodness of heart. A dreadful disease, against which 
medicine had then no remedy, had scarred her large visage ; 
time and toil had obliterated most of the attractions that sex 
might once have conferred. But the benevolence and sim- 
plicity of her soul shone out of a thousand cracks and cran- 
aies in her unshapely form, and had even reconciled the 
fastidious De Giac to contemplate her mtaoxA &&\gaaX>. ^^» 
Peirinet's strong complexion deepened, and *ftv«x&» «sA ™^ 
'ain were hia prominent feelings when. h\a pooT c&& d»xa^ ^vv 
scream of joy, threw down her fcastmo;-\><y*r\, uA fc«*^ ^ 
r like a tab on a tumbling wave to recede \v\m, " Yecw* 
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my aon, my boy, my little baby !" exclaimed the old womiE, 
clutching the tall scholar as well as she could in her arms, 
which her vast bosom and waist made considerably too smill 
for the effort. 

" Yea, mother, I am here," said Perrinet, after enduring 
rather than returning for some momenta the fervent embraces, 
blessings, and sobs of his parent. " But where is my father ? 
— Methought lie promised to be at baud to restore to me that 
paternal benedleiioii without which they tell me, and I am 
convinced, I cannot worthily enter on tho duties of the holy 
officer whereto I jih;i!i shortly be summoned !" 

While he said these words, the scholar's eye wss fixed on 
his father, who rather over-acted the part ho had assigned 
himself by pretending to be so earnestly engaged in his work 
that be took no notice of auy arrival. He now censed his 
hammering, which had been for some time to little purpose, 
and looked so sternly at the returned prodigal that De Giae 
was much alarmed. It was obvioua that the young man's 
coldness, the methodical formula of hia reasons for desiring a 
reconciliation, had reopened the wounda thia meeting was 
ostensibly to close for ever, 

"If thou ncedost my Messing only for Hint purpose, Per- 
rinet. thou knowest 1 did never deem thee fitted for aught 
that had a savour of religion or virtue in it, least of all for the 
priesthood," ho replied with slowness, as if he intended every 
word to cut to the quick — as it did ! " Thy mother wanted 
thee home again — wherefore I know not, unless to keep her 
up of nights, wearing out her old eyes in looking for thee 
among the cinders at midnight, and wondering in what den of 
infamy they have at. last cut thy throat! But be not afraid 
that I am in reality the old fool thou hast so oft reported me; 
for, wert thou Pope of Koine, I would make bold to tell thee, 
my son, on thy throne, l.hut thy predecessor, Joan, was afitter 
personage to occupy it !" . 

"Nay, Pierrot. Pierrot!" exclaimed the mother, degrading i'. 
the husband from his affectionate diminutive of Perrinet. L 
"Thou wilt ruin all!— Didst thou not promise me thou wouldst \~ 
receive him as a father?" 

" Doth he come as a son ?" replied Perrinet le Feron. ~, 

There was a pause, during which the giant" of the scliolsr c 
encountered the sombre and intensely anxioua eyes of In* . 
fellow- conspirator, and not, m.'va.iti. 
"Bear mother, blame not— my WiSttEi'WTi^sS.to&.twwi. 
VFitlhim!" he said, crowmg^vm^tmft^^Vf&W^ 
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utility. "I have sinned before ye both, and am not worthy 
to be called your son; yet, for that I am so, I pray you, 
father, pardon and bless me! I need nothing more — the 
church provides amply for her poorest orphans." 

Perrinet le Feron was evidently staggered, and it was with 
uracil surprise and strong emotion struggling in his tones, that 
he exclaimed, " Why now, Holy Cross ! is this our son indeed P 
What! the knight's spear hath then beaten some sense into 
thee ! But the constable shall do thee justice for that, or-* 
well, thou art welcome, son, if in reality thou art repentant 
of all thine evil deeds I" 

" Say that you pardon me, then!" said Perrinet le Clerc, 
sinking on both knees. 

" Pardon thee, Perrinet ! God and our Lady pardon thee 
as I do, and bless thee henceforth as thou shaft deserve !" 
said the old man, stooping to raise his returned prodigal— 
when both were suddenly thrust into one another s arms by 
the rejoicing mother. The women present all burst into tears 
and sobs as the father and son yielded to the tide, and 
•embraced, while the old woman bubbled faster than her 
soup. 

De Giac affected to be completely overcome by this tender 
scene, — and he knew that he was wanted elsewhere. He 
wiped his eyes, very superfluously, but repeatedly, declaring 
that, although the poorest beggar in Pans, he had a heart, 
and protested that he must needs retire and pray for the con- 
tinuance of the reconciliation he had been so blessed as to 
bring about. De Giac had always represented himself, in the 
family of Perrinet, as a trader of Arras, reduced to beggary 
by the injustice of the Duke of Burgundy's fiscal officers, and 
therefore the superiority of his manners and discourse excited 
no suspicion. But he feared the possibility, and perceived a 
determination and smothered fierceness of resentment in his 
scholastic accomplice, which assured him his presence was su- 
perfluous. The benevolent mendicant refused all the pressing 
entreaties made to him to remain and share the happiness he 
had produced. " It is my hour of prayer, and every moment 
as precious on this side of things !" he exclaimed. " Besides, 
you must have much to say to each other! I will return 
another day to receive any thanks that may be due to me ; 
Imt this I must say, that from this blessed momeofc ms&aa&A 
I see the keys of St. Peter hanging at tlieyo\Hi&T&»3£* ^s&a 
whom yon have the joy to call your sonV* . 

With these words, pronounced withi ©mp\^te > ^&^w s * J< * : 
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well understood by his clerical accomplice, and exchanging a 
glance of intelligence. De Giac retired. 

Retracing his steps by a cautious roundabout, (he Burgun- 
rlian oiiiissary hastened to the Boui'herie, to carry the news 
thither, and ascertain that the other wheels of the conspiracy 
were in noiseless movement. He found the master- butchers 
already assembled, under pretext of arranging some means 
by which the inconvenience of attending the now distant- 
shambles would lie avoided. But all wore the armour used by 
the burgess militia of the walled cities of Prance, at least as 
much as could be carried without exulting obicniition, under 
their usual cloiliiiii;. ^Vcnpous w*re liberally provided from 
the secret stores of the Caboches. 

De Giac entered the chamber in which these personage* 
were met, a large dark room in the centre of the Master- 
Chief's shambles, walled with black, carved walnut wood, *>id 
furnished with stools, for it was the usual place of meeting 
used by the confr. n .t?niily of the Buucherie. In the middle 
of the room was a round table of massive wood, pierced by a 
single pillar that supported the roof, carved to represent an 
oalt tree, while the ceiling above was fantastically and very 
olaborniclv Mi'.'ti^iii into branches and festoons of foliage. 
The Masters sat around this table, which w:is engraven willi 
their charters, statutes, and bylaws, in bold Gothic letters, so 
that reference might be made to them with great facility, A 
large iron lamp illumined the circle, and displayed counte- 
nances animated by ferocious purposes and recollections, re- 
kindled by the approach of the hour of vengeance and retali- 
ation. Dc Giac, in fact, found them, instead of being en- 
gaged in consultation, refreshing one another's memories, with 
fierce garrulity, in the various wrongs and injuries they had 
sustained. 

But it was the appearance of Subline de Troye that chiefly 
attracted the emissary's attention. She was seated in the 
chair usually occupied by Simon Caboche, who, with his son, 
stood beside her. The fever of her spirits burned in her 
glowing cheeks, in the scarlet suffusions that visited her 
brows, in the restless, ravening, absent glances she cast from 
speaker to speaker as one interrupted the other in the eager- 
ness of irritated reminiscences. But the courtier thought he 
had never seen her dresseA vtHo. so much elaboration of 
toilette. The boddiceof ycUow antm'*\iw\isW.-*<3teie\lft're<l 
her somewhat brown but roa\\v eW s»4 \ftwitoXs\ twm$*v 
*on. Her raven tre-SBes were *AiB ¥ \e^e6-m^ft«iw ^ss»-*5& 
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profusion in contrast with some scarlet flowers she had twined 
with them, and the rounded fulness and elegance of the 
shoulders on which they floated were far from escaping the 
observation even of the absorbed politician. De Giac had not 
deemed that the betrothed of the Boucherie, rich as its 
owners were, possessed a robe so splendid as that of silver 
damask worn by Hueline, and which was in truth one of the 
numerous presents made to her by the Minstrels of the 
Hospital of St. Julian, in homage to talents from whence 
they derived so much advantage. Renaud secretly remarked, 
ana with a vague misgiving he could not account for, that 
on this occasion Hueline wore nothing ever presented to her 
by himself or his sire. 

Hueline started up the moment she perceived De Giac enter, 
as if she had been in eager expectation of his arrival. " Do 
you see, messire P — Our Hueline has only a woman's heart 
in her bosom, after all !" said Simon Caboche. " She shudders, 
and looks pale, and wishes all were well over, as if it were her 
wedding-day ! We have had much ado to keep her from shut- 
ting her pretty eyelids, and fainting like a very woman !" 

" Ck>urage, my Hueline !— when I return, I will bring your 
father with me from his dungeon !" said Benaud. 

" It is not fear — no, no, it is not fear !" replied Hueline, on 
whom these words seemed not to produce any salutary effect, 
for she grew perfectly colourless. " It is not fear, I tell ye ! 
—why do ye gaze at me P But there is much and woeful 
treachery in this work! A father betrayed by his son! 
These are horrible times, Messire de Giac ! " 

" You, forget, HuSUne ! — that wicked old Perrinet lo 
Eeron was the first to Are your father's house ! " said Simon, 
eagerly. " I saw it with mine own eyes ! — Michael Cadenaa, 
of the spice-merchants' guild, was the second ! " 

" Ana you throw shadows when we most need sunshine, 
maiden 1 " said De Giac, gently. " Which of ye hath not 
injuries to avenge on the Armagnacs which should make you 
deaf to every lisp of childish pity on any of them P " 

" They forfeited my vineyard at Montl'hery, merely for 
•ending Duke John word that some mortices were loose in 
the wan below the Bastille of St. Antoine ! " said one of the 
Masters. 

" Yoa remember my nephew, Claude ?— "VTaa \sj& T>cfc»^ 
lHooming borP—Some Armagnac women, cut "him, to \>\fcsfc7^"*& 
th* *qu*re of the Grdve as he was playing at \x>V<&&TT n S > o» fir 
tk**caffold, with ita red drippings I " observed astfrike*- 
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■' Andhaat thou nothing to avenge — nothing t. __. 
Simon P" said De Giac, with an anxious smile, for Simon 
glanced with a singularly despondent look at his now only 

•' Meaaire ! I have but this one remaining — but I think 
only of Philibert and Lambert ! " replied the Master-Chief, 
somewhat falteringly. 

" I shall be in no danger, father ! I will be among those 
who go to secure the person of Ihe king. I want to see our 
handsome Armasraac knight again !" said Benaud. 

" It is well ; I have done ray part — contort the rest among 
yourselves I Tie rest is for men— for sinews— the rest is— 
carnage and death ! " said Hueline, with a diazy glance. "I 
must retire and strive to rest — I must forget the dreadful 
business of this night—or I shall midden ! Would that, like 
Gules, I were ignorant of it— could go to slumber with as 
calm a brain ! Farewell, measures !— Farewell, Sir Pierre !— 
let me not see any of your faces ogam until you come to tell 

" When we meet again, Hueline ! this steel shall tell yon 
whether I am so mere a boy ns the Armagnac called me i" 
soicl ltennud, drawing lii-i Iol;l; uu'l bnlliaisUy sharp dagger. 

''Let her depart; give mc your hm J. my bright ally!" 
said De Giac, apparently moved by Hueline 'a agitation; and 
lie escorted her not only to the door of the guUd-chamber, as 
it was called, but to the exterior, carefully closing it behind 
them. " Hueline !" he then said, in a whisper that quivered 
strangely for so experienced a talker, " the liour approach*) 
that must make or unmake us both ! Hear me ! I am, like 
thee, of lowly birth — like thyself, of soaring ambition ! Na- 
tures like mine love not oft, but when we love — albeit, we 
cannot speak it well — it is with a kind of madness ! I love 
thee, Hueline ! together we could rule the duke, rule France ! 
— for thou art the sole woman, though the daughters of high- 
born nobles have shown that they could have forgiven me my I 
mechanic birth, whomever I felt that I could intrust with the ' 
only jewel of honour which I greatly value ! . . . Hon 
kuowestwhat I would say! What outward varnish of beauty • 
or accomplishment could win her who rejected the seduction 
of ihe Welsh traitor? I will take care that wealth and power • 
shall have nothing to offer (bM oi tem^laidsniA Thouloveri f 
not Benand — thou deBpiBeatttie'VjawiJe&.A'ewSbRt&ra™*- ; 
thou art ambitious— titles, Bp\toaom,v w «^J« w *«™«'J»V 
""*' AJJ these may be toe,v!Vta^^^^^^ 
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the wife of Pierre de Giao ! The wife, Hu61ine !— when thou 
ca nst become so with safety— when our instruments are used !" 

While these words were uttered, a wild tide of triumph and 
hope rushed through Hueline's heart, for she knew that the 
plebeian noble was even more proud of his acquired rank, 
and apprehensive of any derogation from it, than Owen Tudor 
himself! Such a victory seemed like an assurance of the 
more brilliant one to which she aspired. But the effulgence 
of joy that beamed over her face only heightened the excess 
of Tie Giao's astonishment and mortification, when, yielding 
almost instantaneously to the disgust, and even horror, the 
crafty politician had always inspired her with, she snatched 
her hand away from his lips, and in a few words, brief, de- 
cisive, energetic, as a thunderclap, refused his offer, and left 
him standing like a statue— alone. 

It took De Giac several minutes to recover his composure ; 
but he succeeded, and returned with apparently perfect calm- 
ness to the company he bad left. 

The Masters of the Grande Boucherie were already so 
athirst for vengeance, and the hope of winning back their 
lucrative privileges, that De Giac's chief difficulty lay in 
moderating their zeal. The minor details of the insurrection 
were now to be arranged — every part exactly planned. It 
was agreed that, at mianight, the Masters were to have their 
men mustered, with the weapons of their trade in hand, from 
all the recesses of the shambles. The gates could be closed 
without suspicion at that hour, and no possibility of betrayal - 
would remain. Simon Caboche was to be in readiness to take 
the command, according to the dignity of his office ; De Giac 
himself was to hasten to a rendezvous which he had appointed 
. with the executioner Capeluche, the king of the rogues of Paris, 
who was to have his subjects well prepared, and in part as- 
sembled, to witness the mutilation of some robbers, whom, 
by way of variety, it pleased him to execute at midnight in 
the Place de Greve, under a pretext that the crowds that 
came to these exhibitions in daylight were dangerously nume- 
rous. He deceived even the wily provost with this excuse, 
more especially as the spectacle, from its singular cruelty, was 
likely to prove very attractive. The convicts were to have 
their hands and feet struck off, and branded, prior to being 
hung. Meanwhile De Giac proposed that ItauraflCtaba&fe^ 
with a dozen or bo of sturdy fellows of th.e twAe, %W2A^«^ 
singly towards the Gate of St. Germain, «nA\ifc va. «ww» 
mbovtit, to be ready to overpower any xewrtroa^^S^" 18 ^ 
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be offered by the warder, when Perrinet arrived with lie 
keys to admit the Burgundian horsemen. 

But Simon Cnboche objected to this last proposition. With 
all the savage recklessness of his own life. He trembled for the 
safety of his son, his sole heir. He declared he would under- 
take this dangerous office himself, and leave Benaud to re- 
present him in the Boucherie. 

" It is impossible — the rabble must see your wildwolf locks, 
hear your roar, that silences the bulls in their stalls ! " replied 
De Griac. " Else they will not know or believe that they are 
once more masters in Paris ; but, if Benaud is afraid, we will 
find another for the office, and he can stay to comfort his 
betrothed ! " 

TheBe words sufficed to excite the resolution of the young 
!mt'.'lii*r, who was obstinate as his sire was violent ; and, finally, 
Simon was obliged to submit, and remained, though with great 
surliness and disoontent, alone in the Boucherie, It was even 
thought advisable that he should order his slaughter -houses 
' s closed, and retire as usual to rest, for the eyes and 



All was soon quiet in the Boucherie. It was determined 
that the lights and fires should be extinguished at the usual 
hour, and that the passage of the Armagnac patrol from the 
Grand ChiLtelet should be awaited ere the conspiring multitude 
glided from their secret recesses. Until, then, at twelve at 
. night, the Boucherie was not permitted to close its massive 
gates, by a special edict promulgated since Owen Tudor left 
its hospitable precincts. 

The very sky seemed of the complot. Never was there a 
night of greater beauty and tranquillity in the heavens than 
this of the 28th of May, 1418. And yet the moon continued 
behind a dark and stationary cloud, as if for the purpose of 
veiling whatever happened below. The approach of the hour 
that was to herald events so terrible was indeed as unattended 
by portents as the most ordinary which ever sounded on the 
clock of time._ Unless that was one, afterwards averred to 
have been witnessed by an aged monk, who was returning 
home to his monastery, past the ruins of the house of Jean 
de Troye, who certified that he perceived a glittering figure 
gliding amidst dark masses of crumbling masonry, through 
one of the blackened casements, near &c \js^ o£ tke whok 
pile, where it was certain that t\o\\\\ii« W-rarai wrivi. w;m\s!«. 
climbed I TJiia apparition ■rcas viaWAcVj wms» <&sk <t»^ 
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a' moment shone on it. from above, and, coupled with the fact 
that the house belonged to a suspected necromancer and certain 
scoffer, convinced the monk tnat it was a warning which he 
ought to have taken in some other manner than by crossing 
himself and muttering a paternoster in bad Latin. 

At midnight the Lieutenant of the ChA telet rode merrily 
through the Boucherie, with a clattering troop of men-at- 
arms. If aught were suspicious, it was the very absence of 
any cause for such a sentiment — the entire tranquillity of the 
streets, the universal darkness of the casements ! But the 
joyous functionary, Messire Bemonnet de la Guerre, was 
occupied with another idea. It had pleased the potent Lord 
de la Trimouille to accompany him as a volunteer on his 
rounds this night — so magnificently clad, that Bemonnet, who 
was- a poor soldier of fortune, could think of little but his 
honourable companion's splendour. Moreover, La Trimouille 
had confided to him that he had made great progress in the 
esteem of the noted minstreless of the Boucherie ; and that 
she longed for some opportunity of seeing him, in spite of her 
jealous relatives' precautions. He therefore wished th# lieu- 
tenant to guard certain musicians whom he had brought with 
him, while they played some music, which he thought would 
be sure to arrest her attention. Bemonnet was glad of any 
opportunity to insult the Burgundians and oblige the Dau- 
phin's favourite. 

. Consequently, to the great astonishment of Simon Caboche, 
and, in fact, of the whole Boucherie, an harmonious concert 
of various instruments filled that dark and sultry atmosphere 
of conspiracy with sweet sounds. During the performance, 
the giver of the entertainment 'placed himself prominently 
forward, and continued to gaze with longing attention at the 
house of the terrible Master-Chief; but without producing 
any other effect, than convincing its inhabitants that the 
Armagnacs were utterly unsuspicious, since they thought the 
time convenient for such mockeries ! 

The Lieutenant of the Chatelet was at length compelled to 
proceed on his rounds ; and La Trimouille, though much dis- 
appointed, dared no longer remain without his escort. He. 
was certainly very far from suspecting that he had added the 
charms of a tender and love-lorn harmony to the magic elo- 
quence with which Hueline was then endeOTOTO\a%, ^m&ns^ 
and remotely, to insinuate some inklings oi Vet -^w^atafc ^a- 
broken snatches of light on her lover — that Vfc TXft^A x^ <i«*afi 
at hat in too sudden and broad a blaze I 
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The Armagnnc captain could not near to leave the Boueheris 
without some mark of contempt. He proceeded on his way, 
buret injj into n rough camp song, which was echoed in dis- 
orderly chorus by his soldiery:— 

"Sows, down, down, in the dtut: 
Dow )), I Ul.-!; Burgundy ! 
Blood for blood ; wo Bill nnd must 
Jolm'i biaolien hoirt-itrenm ho I" 

itemonnet de la Guerre and his troop, on their return, 
passed a wan in the garb of a scholar of the Sorbonne, who 
was harrying along with singular rapidity across the square 
of the Chatelet. The patrol stopped him, or rather he raa 
upon them in his blind haste. 

" Ah, it is a good Armagnac — It is Perrinet le Clerc !" said 
the lieutenant, good-huniouredly. " Master scholar, are you 
out courting bo late — or have you killed your man, that you 
are harrying towards St, Jacques, and look so pale and frothy 
at the lips? 1 ' 

" I ijJiTO done no hurt I — what is the matter in the Bou- 
cherie r" said the scholar, so bewilderedly that it needed but 
a etern glance to have thrown him oa his knees to divulge the 
whole conspiracy. 

" Be not afraid — nothing happens there, but a sweet nightin- 
gale I wot of comes and sings it in my ear !" said La Trimouille, 
affectedly. " All will be known some day — and it will be seen 
at last to whose vigilance we are indebted for the tranquillity 

He moved on with this oracular intimation! and Perrinet 
le Clerc, taking courage from the courtier's ignorant con- 
fidence, pretended that ac thought he heard a cry of " Fire ! " 
from the Boucherie, and was running to enjoy the spectacle. 
He proceeded at a more sober pace, until the torches of the 
patrol vanished oat of sight, when he again took to his heels, 
and entered the Boncherie at the moment when the gates 
were closed ; and, as if by magic, a sileat, but multitudinous 
motion, stirred its whole interior. 

Perrinet had the pass-word and shibboleth of the initiated 
—"The True Cross!" — in allusion to the Bargundian cross 
of St. Antony. Ho speedily made his way to Simon's house, 
and found the Master-Chief watching his butchers emerge 
and collect from the various vaults a.ii4 mtWraM. in which 
he had ordered them to conceal ttsftYnsslse*, M'iAet Tjt**&!* 
of a midnight slaughter, to elude ttie TjwfcfflMwn. ■vs^m. *wsb- 
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But the tidings of the aghast scholar seemed likely to render 
every preparation in vain. Simon Caboche, who had no de- 
pendence on himself for anything but blows, could only resolve, 
in his utter consternation, on one expedient— and that was to 
seek counsel from Hueline. 

" She will excuse ceremony at this mortal pass ! Let us to 
her chamber, scholar!" he exclaimed; and snatching up a 
torch, which had literally hidden its light under a bushel, he 
mounted to the apartment containing the wrecks indeed of 
Jean de Troye ! 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AN ANCIENT INStTBBECTION OF PABIS. 

"Hueline! Hueline! daughter, be not afraid! Dost thou 
not know my voice P Open the door, and speak with us ! " 
said the Master-Chief of the Boucherie, luckily remembering 
that he was about to take the scholar of the Sorbonne into 
the chamber of his son's betrothed, and pausing on the 
threshold. 

The heart of Hueline de Troye stood still as if with the 
sudden touch of death! For some time she had been startled 
with vague sounds which all her consciousness could not 
account for — murmurs of conversation, footsteps, the gleam 
of a torch through a latch-hole, at the opening door — that 
voice ! The hell of the moment more than balanced all the 
guilty happiness of the hours that had passed ! But her first 
thought and fear were not for herself, but for Owen Tudor. 
Simultaneously with the conviction that a horrible fate awaited 
him, she resolved to share it. " We are lost — it is Caboche !" 
she murmured. " But it is hot ill— since we die together !" 
' Brave as Owen undoubtedly was, the words thrilled to his 
heart with perhaps the first deep sensation of fear that ever 
visited it. The image of the dreadful butcher maddening over 
his old rancours ana this crowning revelation, surrounded by 
his gory myrmidons, arose almost visually to his gaze, but, 
luckily, not physically ! He was endeavouring with strong 
assurances, which he himself for the time believed, of un- 
altered and unalterable love, to dispel the vague suspicions- 
and fears hinted by Hueline, when Death himself seemed to 
§ummon him in the tones of Simon Caboche. 

"I win defend thee to the last !— Ak,w\iy ^o\k^^^7**» 
let me depart?" he said, and his sword gWmfc&mfttf^w^ 
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of Caboche's torch at the chink of the door, and he snatched 
the light buckler he usually carried, with the resolve of a 
valiant desperation. 

"Hueline. daughter, chuck! — answer us; it is I, Caboehe, 
the Master-Chief of the Boucherie!" said Simon, in the most 
considerate and gentle tones. " Dost thou sleep so soundly 
at such a season ? The old Armsgnsc is too cunning for us 
— here ia Perrinet, without the keys !" 

" Peace, peace, we are not yet all lost— he hushed as the 
death I fear only for thee!" whispered Hueline. "Dear 
godfather ! what is the matter? — Stir not, breathe not, if you 
would not give us both to death — me to worse than death ! — 
Simon, I hear you ; I am at the door ; do not enter, but 

"Was there ever such a suspicious old rogue as Perrinet 
le Feron P We must do it all ourselves, or put it off to the 
day of judgment," returned the Master-Chief. 

"What hath chanced? Who is the stranger with you?" 
gasped Hueline. 

"I am no straDger, dear demoiselle ! I am Perrinet le 
Clerc !" said Caboche's companion, in tones recognised by 
more listener? than the one he addressed. " An accursed for* 
tune atteuds me ever, and I have failed ! The keys of the 
. gate of St. Germain are at this instant safely lodged beneath 
my father's pillow, on the Petit Pont." 

"You have failed, sieur! where failure is utter destruction!" 
exclaimed Hueline, in whose bosom the first agony of terror 
was succeeded by one of absorbing disappointment. 

"But everything else is in readiness! said Caboche, eagerly. 
" We are here in the Boucherie, above four hundred stout 
Burgundians, not ill-armed, considering that they left us only 
the things we could hide and what we make meat withal! 
Let us raise the duke's cry, march boldly to the Gate of St. 
Germain, where I/Isle A~dam and his eight hundred riders 
must now be, burst them open, and battle it out with the Ar- 
magnaea in the streets !" 

" It were madness — all depends on a surprise ; we should 
be but hacked to pieces in vain!" replied Hueline distractedly. 
" The two Chatclets cannot be stormed by undisciplined men, 
armed with pole-axes ! and a hundred times our force could 
not hope to cross the river lipiinat. tin. 1 roused Armagnacs. But 
mint has happened? Speak torc." 
" What is the fear, HvieYmeY we can. afi. S> ojmsKtij tewsi 
bc<h again V said the ^-holnv. i\n\\-m\ti^i. 
■•Lest our partisans slioulA View \>eW, raA.\s&s,Ta«fls.. 
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said Hotline ; and then, ashamed of betraying, by this cow- 
ardly and useless attempt, her consciousness of the deep tur- 
pitude involved in Pernnet's share in the conspiracy, she 
added, " Speak then as loud as you will ! Since all must be 
known, let the fair, motive pardon the ill deed 1" 

But even her apprehensions were surpassed by the effect of 
the scholar's tidings on the unseen auditor. With the hope 
of softening her anger at the disappointment, Perrinet intro- 
duced his news by detailing the circumstances of his recep- 
tion, and the difficulty he experienced in suppressing all feel- 
ings of natural compunction ; in resolving to persevere in his 
purpose. How patiently he had endured all the sour reflec- 
tions of his father, the tedious congratulations of his mother's 
friends, who flocked in to stare at the returned prodigal. 
How, when the hour for fastening the gates arrived, he 
volunteered in a most filial manner to set the ward and bring 
back the keys of St. Germain ; and how his father, drily and 
suspiciously, replied that, as long as he was the quartenier of 
the district, and able to more one leg past the other, he would 
trust so important a duty to no one living, not even of tried 
steadiness and sobriety ! How, when the old man returned, 
Perrinet le Clerc learned, for the first time, that, owing to the 
increased jealousies and dangers of the time,' his father no 
longer considered the keys safe where he deposited his own 
most precious effects, but slept with them nigntly under his 
pillow ! Even after this discovery, Perrinet was obliged to 
pretend to retire to rest, and wait until he imagined his 
parents were in reality plunged in repose, ere he dared unbar 
the doors and sally forth to inform his friends of the dis- 
comfiture. 

For some moments Hueline herself thought that all was 
lost, considering who overheard the communication, and its 
nature. She distinguished the vehement beating of Owen's 
heart ; the almost felt the strong shudders that ran over his 
frame! 

" And did you find it impossible, did you make no attempt 
—to enter your father's chamber P" she said, hesitatingly. 

" The passage to his sleeping-chamber is secured by a door 
of the strongest oak, triple-bolted and barred ! Have I not 
oft told youhow fearful he is of losing his goldP " muttered 
Perrinet. 

" But, since yotyleft the causeway door o$e&, w&k :&s& ^ 
party of us steal thither and take the key* Vj ftorafe^ **^ ^ 
can resist my axe ! " said Caboche. 
"Murder the father by the soul ^o, Cdooflafc*^* ^ 



r 
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be human, or humanity will disown us ! " Mid Hueline. 

*' Keniember, too, that the whole quarter of St. Germain ia 
Armagnno ! All were equally lost that way !— but all ie not 
lost!" she continued, with an inspiration of her subtle and 
now desperate genius. " I know a better key than your axes 
into the chamber of Le Feron !— Doats he cot on his wealth 
—do not murderers and robbers abound in Paris P Let Per- 
rinet return ! let him steal as quietly as may be back to hia 
chamber, and raise a cry of ' Thieves ana murder !" This 
will bring the old pair to his aid, in confusion, in terror, in 
hajte ! The keys will be left behind under the pillow ; and 
• in the darkness. Pen-met, canst thou not glide into thy 
father's chamber and remove them? A fearful dream will 
excuse thine outcry : they will return unsuspiciously to rest ! 
and then, Perrinet' fly to the gate of St. Germain, and victory 
and Paris are ours !" 

Hueline spoke in as low a tone as could be audible to those 
whom she addressed ; but she knew that all was overheard 
by a breathless listener from whom she would almost have 
resigned life to conceal it, so double-dyed, even ia her own 
eight, was the remorseless treachery involved. 

" It shall be '.— I will follow at no great distance, in case of 
the worst !" ehouted Caboche. 

" No, no i you shall not stir from the Boucherie ! a single 
babbler may ruin all still !" exclaimed Hueline. " Let evarj 
outlet be guarded — our own house surrounded in every direc- 
tion — the Vol dc Misere— above all, the great street of St. 
Jacques— a entineled and guarded as if against the escape of 
something invisible ! If Perrinet fails — if we hear no farther 
news from him — yes, we must on ! We are all desperate 
now— and must either win or lose all!— Let Capeluche be 
summoned with hia mob ! — Perchance we may find a leader 
whose appearance and adhesion will fire the multitude with 
enthusiasm — dismay the Armagnacs with fears of treason ! 
Hasten, Perrinet, hasten ! — and nothing ia lost, but all is 

Perrinet was evidently ao confused and agitated, that but 
for the whirlwind-like impetuosity of these words, and the 
sway Hueline had acquired over him, he might have hesitated 
— or not have known what he was to do or obey, if Caboche 
bad not clutched him round the neck, and hurried him off, 

repeating his instructions with. 4ea.fci.vvMi, taxation, until his 

voice became inaudible in tlie distance. 
And then Hueline fcoraeJ— »VwtYj, W\\«.vm^, iaaw*. 
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cgringingly — to her lover. Their eyes met in the first glimpse 
of moonlight that had shone out hitherto ; and the surprise, 
the wrath, the madness flaming in Owen's, terrified even 
Hueline so much that she stood, without daring to utter a 
word* like a convicted criminal before a merciless judge ! 

Owen was in truth bewildered as if in a disordered dream. 
AH that he clearly understood was that he — the favourite of 
the Armagnac court, who built such vasty hopes on its sta- 
bility — was in the midst of a Burgundian insurrection ready 
to overwhelm it in utter ruin ! Tnat the enemy he most de- 
spised and hated was the friend and confidant of the woman 
who pretended to such unbounded affection for himself— the 
syren who had lured him into her power ! 

Hueline felt the necessity of attempting to break the ter- 
rible train of ideas which she knew must be traversing his 
mind. " Pardon, dearest love!" she said, in tones of almost 
abject humility ; " I told thee truly when I said that only in 
the bosom of clanger is there safety for us — for thee ! Else 
dost thou deem that even I— -wooer as I am !— that I dared 
. • . have mercy on me and speak ! Within an hour Paris 
will be in the hands of the Burgundians 2 Look below — thou 
wilt see the Boucherie swarming with desperate men ! Eight 
hundred of the most valiant men-at-arms of Picardy are now 
at the gates of St. Germain ! Your constable suspects no 
danger — his Armagnacs are buried in sleep and security! 
How could I save thee, but thus P" 

" Traitress ! thou hast not saved me ! Thou hast brought 
me to thy shambles more certainly to destroy me V* exclaimed 
Owen, grinding his teeth like a young lion caught in the 
toils. 

" Nay, clearest Owen !— thou canst not believe it, remem- 
bering how I have loved thee !— I desire only to make thee 
the most glorious knight of France .!" said Hueline. " I love 
thee solely — thee altogether— thee beyond all things, exist- 
ence, here and hereafter. Thou hast sworn to be mine for 
ever— and mine thou art! What was once but a vague 
imagining is now an actual thing ! Consent to become our 
leader— join the Burgundian knights on their entry in this 
surcoat which with mine own hands I have embroidered for 
thee with Burgund blazonings — and thine own courage and 
my love shall make thee master of ParAal "EA&fc, -^gre^sfe V* 
perish with the rest — a victim of the craetoy oblS ^*a&Jt«& <3»- 
the Cabochea—ofthe Beeeax of the Pams— oi \kfc TDMiww^R 
Peninet himself!" 
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Owen listened, but every word of this temptation acted 
most powerfully against the designs of the speaker. Every 
word of the prollered gain suggested some eplendid contrast 
■' '""s grievous loss it included. The indignation of the 



patriot, the partisan, of the lover, the rival, the i 
stirred into frenzy the scorn and rage with which 
eived how completely he was entrapped ! The conduct of 



Hufihne appeared before him stripped of all the dawling 
colours of passion that had veiled its guilt both to herself and 

" And doatthon deem that I will debase myself, my mother's 
memory, my father's name — by wedding the — what shall I 
call thee, of this priest, mine enemy? — for well I know bow 
thou winneet men to thy purpose* ! Do not dream it ! Do 
not dream that I * ill betray the noble faith put in me. to be- 
come the leader of a vile populace! Call up yonr rabble ! Sill 
me ye may, but I will die shouting, ' Vive Armagnae ! ' Call 
them to thine aid, for I will return the way I came, and at 
leastperiah as a knight and noble should !" 

" Tarry .'—-thou art mad — it is impossible— all the outlets 
are occupied !" said Hm'line, springing forward and seizing 
Owen Tilth the strength of despair. "Or. if thou wilt give 
this recompense to all my love, let it be with thine own 
dagger! Spare me at least the agony of my shames — of mine 
open dishonour — let them find me dead, and let the grays 
hide my guilt, from human eyes at least !" 

"Accursed Boreeress ! unwreathc me! O, my father! — 
far-seeing Glendower ! — well did ye warn me, but in vain !" 
groaned the captive, tearing himself violently from her arms, 
yet pausing on the dreadful alternative thus presented — not, 
indeed, on the idea of destroying Hueline by his own hand, 
but the dangers to which the detection of himself must m- 
pose her. 

" Ha ! — do not remind me that I, too, have a father !" said 
Hu£line, wildly. " Remember, knight, I am but what thoa 
hast made me ! But, happen what will else, thou shalt art 
depart!" 

*' Why wouldst thou detain me P I hate, I abhor thee now! 
—I will rather perish a thousand times than share in thine 
horrible conspiracy !*' said the infuriated knight. " I aloac 
rnn tie hazard !— let me die, W\im\\tt.\>e, beneath the knives 
eftheCabochiens; but letme&e V\\.WaW5™V 
" With honour!— whntBOVinaiatbiafeo^^^^V^M?; 

returned Hueline. "Speak Met) VraW na ww«"A«l 
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loyalty is only another name for a treason of thine own ! The 
favour of a madman has rendered thee mad too !— Confess it, 
most faithful knight !— dost thou not hope to accomplish thy 
prophecies by adherence to the cause of those wise councillors 
who are, no doubt, prepared to wed the daughter of France 
—the betrothed of England-~to a fugitive rebel of the crown 
of Henry V.P" 

The words burst irresistibly from the lips of the jealous 
minstreless, but no allusion more opposed to her purposes 
could have been made. It convinced Owen that his infidelity 
was detected, and stirred all his master passions to their 
depths. 

" A vassal !— a vassal of the crown of England ; I that 
was about to rend the diadem of mine ancestors from its stolen 
treasuries 1" he exclaimed. " Vile witch ! thou hast conspired 
with the fiends that guard them— but in vain! Destiny is 
mightier than all your spells ! I fear not your knives, your 
axes ! The betrothed of England shall be the bride of Wales 
—or the stars shall fall from their spheres ! — Let me pass, 
or—" 

"Thou shalt not pass — to destruction! — from me— to 
Catherine of France !" returned Hueline, throwing herself in 
frantic entreaty on his neck. Owen repulsed her with violence ; 
still she clung to him as if to detain him by the force of her 
despair. But his fury had now passed all bounds, and, dis- 
engaging himself from her with a terrific effort that cast her 
senseless on the floor, Owen rushed to the casement portal 
which admitted to the terraces of Jean de Troye. In another 
instant he had darted over the intervening roofs, and found 
henself close on the ruins of the house once occupied by the 
unfortunate demagogue! Here he paused to observe— to 
listen if he was pursued, and to ascertain if he might descend 
unheeded into the street of St. Jacques below. 

The sound of a multitude densely gathering became more 
distinctly audible, though accomplished with every effort to 
preserve the silence essential to the meditated surprise. It 
was like the distant hum of bees swarming round their hives 
oil a calm summer evening, or the rustle of a remote wood. 
The Parisians, by nature so garrulous and vivacious, can bo 
silent when mischief is at work. From the point he had 
reached, Owen overlooked the whole inclosing ofc VJ&a "Y**&»> 
cherie, with its intricate network of s\a\\^tefcV<cpoafefc «&&. 
ataJJs. The moon had returned into her c\ou&, «&&. ot&S ^ 
chance gleam of some deadly weapon on t\ie g^xn& w*^* 
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the fact, that bodies of the conspirators covered almost the 
whole interior apace. The agitated stir of these masses, 
whispering and communicating intelligence, resembled the 
movement of waves in the dark, when a creeping storm-wind 
ruffles the surface of the sea. 

During the breathless momenta of this survey, Owen's 
thoughts wondered distractedly over many projects, b^ which 
it seemed to him it was yet possible that the Burgundian con- 
spiracy might be foiled, or chances that might yet cause it to 
fail. It was not unlikely that Perrinet le Olere had taken 
fright, and abandoned Ins task ; and, if he persevered in it, 
numerous circumstances might occur to nullify his treachery. 

The Burgundiuns might disperse in disappointment; or, if 
they made an open attack, Owen was comforted by remember- 
ing the great strength of the HoBtel of St. Pol, and of the 
other fortresses of Paris in possession of the Armagnacs. The 
surprisal of the Grand Chfttelet was essential to the views of 
the conspirators, as it commanded the passage of the river, 
and, if maintained by the Aimagnncs, might, even in the 
event of IVrriu <■['.■> sik-ccps, continue toisolaU- ilie two parties 
of the populace and the knights of I/Isle Adam, tinder whose 
protection only could they obtain the weapons necessnrv to 
render rlicm iormiiiiibii- ! Tin- necessity of ivnrning the pro- 
vost with all possible speed — the conviction that Paris might 
still be preserved by tnia means— struck Owen almost in- 
stantaneously, and dictated the course lie determined to take, 
without delay, and at whatever risk. But, just as he turned 
to enter the ruins of the bouse of Jean de Troye, he heard a 
voice that, distant, wild, ear-piercing as itwas, he knew to be 
the voice of Hueline de Troye, calling to the leaders in the 
shambles below her windowg, " On to the Chatelet, Simon !— 
lose not an instant !" 

The words were echoed in the Boucherie by the terrible 
tones of Simon Caboche. " On to the Chfitelet 1" — And " On 
to the Chatelet !" pealed over the whole interior of the 
Boucherie; and, as if by magic, it suddenly blazed up with 
torches, and became animated with a formidable multitude. 
The devoted clients of Simon Caboche, whose crimson fiie» 
dresses gave the hue of blood to the whole movement, emerged 
from the inclosures and alaugbterhouses in every direction, 
brandishing the terrible weapons of their trade— poleaies, 
knives, choppers, and the tinfte xnBEUWB&AavtaVb.^Mfetarfpr 
animals. In the centre of tUc opea TO8*e rf <V,\i<™^.v. 
&'mon Cahoche, in Ilia MVcoB^xce ot^tt^t-Ctt«t,wA^- 
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rounded by the other Masters, also in their proper insignia, 
showed himself conspicuously elevated on a vast block,. and 
apparently marshalling his dreadful bands with an enormous 
Bteel, the ensign of his dignity. 

Owen felt that it was now indeed the straggle of his destiny 
with the disastrous influence against which his prophecies had 
Tandy warned him. Not an instant was to be lost ; and he 
turned from the spectacle in the Boucherie, to enter the 
crumbling mass of the house of Jean de Trove. The fire of 
the Annagnacs had not ill done its work, but by some chance, 
or the density of the material, a narrow winding staircase 
remained almost perfect, save that its bannisters were partly 
eonsumed, and many of the steps were little more than 
crumbling charcoal. A superstitious thought entered the 
mind of the Welsh knight, as he endeavoured to grope his 
way— no longer guided by a loving torch — that the very ruins 
of the Parisian demagogue's abode were in conspiracy against 
him, for the steps seemed to yield beneath his feet, and the 
things he grasped, to give way, as if they were merely heaps 
of black sand. Once or twice he fell down a considerable 
height, and was severely bruised. It was like a flight in a 
dreadful dream ; and Owen himself scarcely knew how he 
had accomplished it, when he found himself at last on the 
basement floor. Even then, some stones, loosened by his 
contact, seemed inclined to make -a last effort at his destruc- 
tion, and fell about him as he made his passage to the 
exterior. 

He was now in the great street of St. Jacques, out of the 
Boucherie, and standing in the shadow of the large house 
once occupied by Nicholas Flamel, at the corner of the street 
of the Notaries. Everything in this part was tranquil ; the 
agitation of the shambles passed not their high walls. But 
Owen remembered the way from the Boucherie through the 
Val de MisSre to the square of the Chatelet, and doubted not 
that the butchers had taken it. He was ignorant whether 
there was any means of reaching the fortress from the street 
of St. Jacques, or, at all events, without incurring a ruinous 
delay. And he also recollected that, in the explanation of 
the Bpecies of map visible from her lofty chambers, Hu61ine 
showed him how the Cemetery of the Innocents was con- 
nected with the Val de Misere by some narrow streets. 
Thence he thought he could easily make V\& ^w to ^fc 
Grand Ch&telet; he was one, and tbe mo\emei&* cS. *.TOsakv- 
tnde must necessarily be much slower • 



Revived by the hope, ho proceeded witli extraordinary 
rapidity up tiic street, of the Notaries, tenanted by so many 
busy-brained denizens, but now wrapped in silence and de- 
sertion. Then he found himself in the Cemetery of the 
Innoeents, no ioclosure exactly answering the description 
given of it by Hueline, in the part occupied by the shops and 
fomba. Owen, had, however, emerged in some cloisters, 
which, so far, had not shared this profanation, and were 
painted all round with the celebrated '" Danse Macabre," or 
•'Dane* of Death." The artists' names are unknown, but 
they were worthy to be the predeeessora of Hans Holbein in 
the grotesque terror of the spectacles dchneated. And these 
ghastly satires ou the vanity of human existence, illuminated 
by the glimmer of lamps from the shrines of the saints, 
guardians of the dead, at irregular intervals, struck Owen as 
i\i'ii'ying flu Approaching destruction! Still he was 
obliged to proceed at hap-hazard, and it was only by chance 
thathe fell into the right exit, and got into the windings of 
the Val de Hisere. 

Owen concealed his corselet and lielmet — the only armour 
be wore — as much as possible under his mantle ; fbr he soon 
discovered that, however darkly and silently, tbe whole dis- 

cellars find va.ul Is, yluling singly or in long files from appa- 
rently impassably narrow alleys, came the terrible denizens 
of this rankling quarter. A compact of deadly stillness 
seemed universally made, or at least was observed. Only the 
fierce gleams interchanged by men's eyes denoted their 
cognizance of each other's purpose, and common determina- 
tion. The majority were armed but with the instruments of 
their various trades, or with heavy staves, which, in hands so 
desperate, were likely to prove much more dangerous weapons 
than they seemed. 

In the general agitation and movement, Owen's progress 
was but little observed, i lough he dared not challenge atten- 
tion by continuing it at his lirst rapid pace. Nevertheless, he 
aoon gained the head of the stream, and entered tbe square 
of the Chatelet, where a glance convinced him he had arrived 
too late. 

All the entrances into the square were guarded b}' detach- 
ments of the butchers and the rabble, who only suffered 
people to enter, but allowed no one to depart, from the scene 
of action. The CabocbAens, mean's 1 ^, ^-sAiA V *vmori 
himsetf, Lad taken posseBBion, ot «V\ We aj^towSsua ^ *& 
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farfjress, and were engaged in rending the strong gates fi 
their hinges, so as to prevent the possibility of their be 
closed against their friends on the opposite shore of the riv 
No resistance appeared to be made by the garrison. 1 
ready and valiant provost, in whose courage Owen placed 
much reliance, nowhere appeared. A single affrighted inc 
vidual seemed endeavouring to reason with the mob from 
window of the tower above the gateway ; but his remoi 
strances only produced shouts of laughter and derision. 

Pushing nis way with difficulty tnrough the tumultuou. 
crowd that flooded the sauare of the fortress, Owen ap- 
proached so near that he distinctly recognized, in the pallid 
and gesticulating orator over the gateway, the Lord de la 
Trimouille! The circumstance, and the words he uttered, 
convinced Owen that the hopes he had cherished of resistance 
at this point, were in vain. " Messires ! honest men of Paris ! 
—my good fellows ! — I do assure you, upon my life, I am here 
by mere accident ! I am the Lord de la Trimouille— a friend 
and servant of my lord the dauphin — ye would not harm me ! 
— I am here, not to do ye any mischief, but to sup with 
Messire Remonnet de la Guerre, your kind lieutenant-— who 
is so drunk that he cannot speak with you, to learn your 
pleasure ! As for Messire Taneguy Ducnatel, who, I own, 
governs Paris too rigidly — if ye want to do any vengeance on 
lim, alas, I can faithfully assure you he is not here. He is 
t the Bastille of St. Antoine, for he has been appointed 
taster of the ordnance, against all good advice ! In our 
ady's name, go and seek him there !* 
" Coward !" yelled a voice from the crowd; "collect your 
chers and men-at-arms — descend and disperse this rabble — 
10 will not, and can not, withstand one valiant effort !" 
"Instantly arose a dreadful shout among the multitude of 
.n Armagnac ! an Armagnac !" But the darkness and 
fusion covered Owen's whereabouts, more especially as, at 
moment, the gates of the Grand Chatelet fell with a tre- 
dous crash under the last strokes of a hundred mallets ; 
the populace, still headed by the Masters of the Bou- 
; .e, rolled on to complete the communication with their 
rted friends by a similar seizure of the Petit ChAtelef, 
1 defended the opposite extremity of the bridge, and the 
ice to the Isle oi the City. 

; the Welsh knight was not yet ex1aa\\fcte& Wtaa ter<r& 
inga. It was probable that the Petit CUtoAsk^*^^ 
offer the inert rosis tance of its atroTifcexXst^^"*** 5 * 

s 2 
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thus delny, for a period, the rush of the populace. Perrinet 
lo Clerc had scarcely yet had time to reach. His father's house, 
on tie Petit Pont, and certainly not to accomplish his under- 
taking, by opening the gates of St, Germain. Owen remem- 
bered Huehne's words — that the whole district was Arma- 
gnac — and the thought darted into his mind, that, if he could 
gain tbo southern shore of the river some little time before 
the Cabochienl, he might bo enabled to raise it in resistance — 
possibly inielit even overtake and baffle hie ancient foe ! 

To cross the river in the train of the insurrectionary move- 
ment would, of course, have been useless. But Owen was a 
skilful swimmer, and the hardy hahits of hia youth made him 
hulifiVrcTit to the dangers of currents and tides. He knew 
that some of the neighbouring alleys must conduct to the 
shore; and, with (lie decision and impetus of his character, 
he took the first that presented itself that appeared to slope 
downward, and found, indeed, after traversing a foul lane of 
mud huts, abounding in every species of filth, that the Seine 
flowed at its terminus. 

TTp and down, a perfect tranquillity seemed to sway "both 
shores of the river. Far to his right Owen perceived the 
black, circular, solitary mass of the Tower of Ncsle— on the 
left, the advance ui' I In ■ insurants over the bridge of the 
Clmtelcl was JisliiiguishuWe '.'nly by 1 1 «.«.- mtlcring of innu- 
merable feet, within the street formed by the houses built on 
it. In front, the crowded masses of the Isle of the City, pre- 
sided over by the towers of Notre Dame, concealed the 
southern shore of the river. 

Owen wns familiar with the way to St. Germain from the 
Isle; it passed over the Petit Pont; and, oa reflection, he 
thought it would be best for him to cross thither, nnd not the 
whole breadth of the river, as he had at first intended. It 
was possible, he still imagined, that he might arrive in brae to 
alarm Perrinet le Fcron against the projects of his treacherous 
son. Ho recollected the sign of the Bouquet de Fer, which 
Iluelinc had pointed out to him playfully, as a place where ho 
ought to visit, to receive the thanks of its owner for tho 
chastisement administered to his licentious prodigal. To form 
and execute a resolution were almost simultaneous nets with 
Owen Tudor. 
The muddy waters of the Seiue were not an agreeable 
bath to a swimmer who nfcl ac(\uire4>i\% ■s.\V\wAW Ire^ht hn- 
petuous streams of his native totteata, or. ^fcitfc^-em&w*. 
fraves of tho sea of Arvon. But. ^ iss^^ t» ^> 
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Owen scarcely took the precaution to fasten his mantle tightly 
around him, before he plunged into the river, and commenced 
l^s navigation. The towers of Notre Dame instantly seemed 
to. dip to the level of the water, but the dark mass of the city 
continued to guide him. Owen was making rapid way when 
he suddenly came in contact with a passenger coming ap- 
parently in the contrary direction. The glance they exchanged 
was only momentary, but in it he perceived that he had run 
full shock against an enormous wolf, breasting its course 
through the stream ! He had little doubt that this was the 
famous Courtand; but fortunately the quadruped appeared 
to have as hurried business as his human encounterer, and 
passed on without offering any obstruction. 

The Welsh adventurer liked not the omen, but he also 
pushed forward with unabated eagerness, and landed safely 
on the Isle, This heart of Paris was indeed perfectly tranquil, 
despite the violent palpitation of its main artery; and Owen 
almost imagined he must be dreaming too, when he ran 
through its silent and utterly deserted streets. He knew that 
the Isle was suspected of a strong leaning to the Burgundian 
cause, and he therefore made no attempt to give any alarm, 
but pursued his way, streaming and breathless, to the Petit 
Pont. 

The Bouquet de Per was a conspicuous object from all 
points of approach to the bridge, and its appearance renewed 
Owen's eagerness of hope. He might almost be said to fly to 
the spot ; and now, for the first time, he gave expression to 
the tumultuous agitation of his mind in the thundering peal 
he directed against the door of Perrinet le Feron, and the 
inarticulate but terrible outcries with which he strove to rouse 
his attention. The whole neighbourhood resounded with the 
noise, and the quartenier himself instantly made his- appear- 
ance at one of the windows above. 

" What is the matter ? — Is there a fire, or have our thieves 
come again in good earnest P" cried the old man in a voice 
that was at once peevish and alarmed. The words were almost 
• deathblow to Owen's hopes. 

*' Awake, quartenier ! — you are betrayed, your son has 
betrayed you — the Burgundians are storming the Chatelets !" 
he shouted. " Come forth, and raise your quarter ! — We may 
yet baffle their traitorous attempts ! To arms, in the name of 
the king and of the Constable d'Annagn&cV' 

"What drunkard art thouP" said a qafcggs iem^-wa* 
behind the quartenier. " Betrayed "by o\ff son, Tflasna.^* «« 
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but this very night welcomed home to our arms ! Madi 
begone !" 

"Search if you have the keys of St. Germain under your 
pillow, qunrtenier !" cried Owen, in agony. " If not, lewesr 
it, your son has stolen them to admit the Burgundians !" 

"Do not trouble at all in the matter, husband! — this man 
'>" both drunk and mad !" siiiu ill.' mother of Perrinet le Clerc. 
Bnt his loss believing sue ran buck into the room, and reap- 
peared in a few momenta, exclaiming, " They are gone! — how 
can thie be f Stranger, how know you thisP" 

" Believe me and make no mrther question, bnt raise all the 
aid you may, and follow to the gate of St. Germain ! It may 
not yet be too late to prevent the traitor's purpose ! Search, 
aud yon will find him gone — gone to admit the Burgnndinns !" 
and Onen hastened on over the Petit Pont, without paying 
any farther attention to the distended cries and questionings 
of the old man. Ho hoped that Perrinet le Clerc had not 
the start of him by many minutes ; and. although it was pro- 
bable he would pnn'i'iil on his guilty errand with al! p^ille 
despatch, the rapid pace of his pursuer might yet retrieve the 
distance so at least as to give an alarm to the warders in time. 

Owen Tudor could chase the deer on foot, and wearv out 
ita speed, but never had he followed at so biT-nthl^s :■ speed 
as now. Every motive that can animate to exertion was astir 
in hia heart. The enemy he hated was before him — the ruin 
of his friends and of his loftiest hopes was to be prevented. 
After a short transit, short at least in point of time, his perse- 
verance was rewarded. A dark figure, in the habit of the 
Sorbonne, swept round the opposite extremity of one of the 
streets he entered, and Owen had no doubt that it was the 
object of his pursuit. The hope gave him wings ; and he 
emerged in an open Bpace of the suburb of St. Germain that 
intervened to its lofty wall and gate, before Perrinet, who 
stumbled repeatedly over some rubbish aud tiles on the way, 
was more than half across. Then, raising a shout which ho 
intended should put the guardians of the gate on the alert, 
Owen drew his dagger and sprang forward. A few more 
strides and leaps would have placed him beside bis enemy, 
when suddenly, as if by a spontaneous eruption of the earth, 
about s score of men, habited as bntehers, and well armed, 
interposed. Their leader raised the cry of " A spy, a spy I— 
death to the Armagnac 1" ani \,ne w\i<ste> number closed in 
around Owen Tudor, strikw" at nim'-m eses-j Oifflw&\a&. -rrtSi. 
their weapons. He felt D.\mae\f woveAei AmMh'-mAan&j'-t 
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a from the walla of the ditches. Bat nt 
it) heard the Granger shout, " Brothers I it 
uvage !— Vive Armagiiae!" And, rend- 
n surcoat, Owen crossed the intervening 
y as any of the bolts that had met, but 
ito the moat before the great draw- 
e opposite side through its slimy green 

, ■ - ■ Aj raised the alarm, and his 
r bows ; but Owon was beyond the 
lg-ehafts that pursued him. A ladder 
: ■ id held there by the strong: 
lome other knights who chanced 
B the active mountaineer the means of 
congratulations of his friends. 
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behind bia betrayer, with hii feet tied beneath the horse'i : 
belly. The aged warrior was completely covered with mod ' 
ind bleeding bruises from the atones east at him, followed by 
a raging multitude yelling for bis blood, overwhelming him 
with curses and imprecations! Yet he eat upright and un- 
dauntedly, with as stern a look as he had worn on the day of 
the parvis, oceaaion l'Iv printing nilh a scornful and men seine 
gesture towards the Bastille, as if denouncing an approaching 
retaliation and vengeance thence. It was not wise, but it was 
valiant ; and the soul of the young mountaineer glowed hotly 
with indignation, and his resolution revived, at the spectacle 
of the undaunted demeanour and injuries sustained by an 
aged soldier whom be had learned to reverence as his leader 
and chief. 

Bnt his own dangers increased as he proceeded, turning 
into the faubourg of St. Antoine, for the fears of the Burgun- 
dians were evidently all on the alert towards the Bastille, the 
only fortress of Paris that remained in the hands of their 
enemies. The whole line of way was occupied by men-at-arms 
and bodies of the rabble j bnt luckily they were Uw much 
imgnired in noisy disclosure, in drinking, sharing plunder, and 
tlii> restless, causeless movements of men under the influence 
of strong excitement, to take any particular notice of Owen. 
His emblazoned ssutre was a sufficient passport with the 
soldiery, until he reached the termination of the street or 
road of St. Anloine, where it debouched into the open fields 
around the ditches of the Bastille. This was strongly guarded 
by a mass of archers and knights, with two eulverins ; bnt the 
former were so much exhausted with the night's fatigues, 
that nearly the whole number, horses and all, were asleep. 
Owen hoped to pass without exciting observation, and the 
aspect of the strong fortress, with the white standard waving 
haughtily from its ramparts, revived his sinking energies. 
He was threading his way through, the drowsy archers, 
taking as much care as if he valued their repose not to 
disturb them, when one of the knights, whose plume w»» 
nodding over his steed's mane, suddenly started awake. 
" Whither go you, knight?" he said. "Know you not 
that the arrows of Tancguy range over the whole space 
beyond P" 

"A good knight fears not death ! — Follow me who dares!" 
replied Owen, darting resoViteA^ fawiil. 

"Is he mad or drunk?" mwsei We "SVbhpb«\ksi, ■»**•. 
rattle of cross-bowa awiOTmced ttaA. \W k»^«,\^ 
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MCDisd the approach from the walla of the ditches. Bat at 
the same moment he heard the stranger shout, " Brothers ! it 
ia I, the Chevalier Sauvage !-— Vive Armagnao 1" And, rend- 
ing off his Bcurgundian surcoat, Owen crossed the intervening 
space almost as swiftly as any of the bolts that had met, but 
missed him, plunged into the moat before the great draw- 
bridge, and swam to the opposite side through its slimy green 
waters. 

The Burgundian knight instantly raised the alarm, and his 
archers sprang to their bows ; but Owen was beyond the 
reach of the shower of long-shafts that pursued him. A ladder 
lowered from the ramparts, and held there by the strong 
graspof TaneguyDuchateland some other knights who chanced 
to be on the spot, gave the active mountaineer the means of 
climbing to the embraces and congratulations of his friends. 



CHAPTEBXXVI. 

THE LULL IN THB STOBM. 

Owen Tudob was destined to render only destructive ser- 
vices to the cause he had espoused. The intelligence he 
brought into the Bastille drove the Armagnac leaders as- 
sembled there on a desperate attempt to relieve their friends 
from the menaced danger. To win Taneguy's belief to the 
dreadful atrocity meditated, Owen was obliged to confess, 
under solemn promises of secrecy, the means by which ho was 
assured of the reality of the project he divulged— the dis- 
honour of Hueline 1 The character of De Giac abundantly 
supported the information ; and Owen urged the expediency 
ox a sudden attack on Paris, before succours could be sent to 
the stormers, with a vehemence that carried away all men's 
convictions. So much time only was lost as was absolutely 
necessary to the gathering of a force at all adequate to the 
attempt ; and, on the third day after the surpnsal of Paris, 
fiTfrM*" hundred Armagnac combatants poured like a torrent 
from the gates of the Bastille into the very heart of the city. 

At his own passionate request, Owen obtained the command 
of a select body of knights and mounted archers, destined to 
rush on the Louvre, and endeavour to rescue the king and 
the Princess Catherine from their B\a«axi&axL c«to«»\ 
The dauphin was already placed out o£ $&&%«£ \>1 ^Ifx** 
of Tanegoy DuchkteL, who conveyed toxa ifl&&g to »»«■ 
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whence he continued his flight to the central provinces of 
France. 

But even Owen had not calculated the energy of the passions 
he left roused in the Boucherie. The discovery of his flight 
destroyed almost the last hope of Huliline, and enlightened 
the revengeful madness in Her heart to all that was to be 
feared. The dread of an attack from the Bastille, which she 
infused into all men, the mighty and rapid preparations she 
caused the leaders of the people Slid of tM Bufgtmdianft, Per- 
rinet le Clerc, Simon Caboehe, De Gine, L'Isle Adam, andthe 
new Provost of Paris to take, effectually disconcerted the pro- 
jects of surprise entertained by the Armagnaes. 

Perrinet le Clerc was drunk with the elation of popular 
applause, with blood, with the insolence of the unbounded 
power to which the enthusiasm of the mob had raised him. 
The death of Renaud removed apparently his only dangerous 
rival; in the frenzy of his ambition and triumph, he strove to 
stifle the remorse of his share in his father's destruction by 
an incessant revel of blood and agitation. He listened im- 
plicitly to the counsels of II u6 line. The laborious De Giac 
forgot no possible means of consolidating his success ; and 
meanwhile Simon, with an unceasing, indefatigable zeal, that 
txiili-il ^eiH'i'iil wonder, dL-iStiY^cd all Indies of co-operation 
from the Armagnaes of Paris, by rooting fhem out, one by 
one, and yet in multitudes, and easting them in heaps into 
the various strong prisons provided for their reception. The 
restless ardour of Hucline was sufficiently accounted for in 
her attachment to the Burgundian cause, and in the revenge 
due to the manes of her betrothed. 

The Armagnaes poured, as we have said, like a furious tor- 
rent from the Bastille, and their yells resounded far and near, 
as they rolled on unobstructedly up the street of St. Antoine. 
"Death, death! — the town is ours! Hurrah for the king 
and the dauphin! Vive Armagnae! Kill, kill!" were the 
cries that startled the Burgundians, not to flight, but to re- 
sistance. None, indeed, was offered, until the assailants 
reached the square of the Chatelet, insomuch that they began 
to believe themselves, and to imagine that Paris was once 
more in their grasp ! But at this point showers of arrows 
from tho Grand Chatelet arrested the advance of the Arma- 
gnae column. The Boucheric appeared swarming with its 
armed denizens, and all the streets in. i&naiwnHst* strongly 
secured by barricades of iron cbama, Sa&temA \a tt*^% 
the houseB, at intervals, and ajt \u^\iV* w&KMnfcta'^swBfc.'tai 
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charge of the heavy-armed Armagnac cavalry. Almost at the 
same instant the whole street of St. Antoine, through which 
the assailants had advanced without obstruction, became sud- 
denly alive with enemies. The roofs were covered with black 
masses of the populace ; all the windows were crowded with 
combatants; ana stones, furniture, bricks, tiles— every weapon 
that deadly hatred could improvisate— arrows, spears, scythes,, 
boiling pitch and water, fire itself, were hurled on the Anna* 
gnacsT The assailants found themselves falling in heaps, 
slaughtered helplessly, and covered with the most horrible 
wounds, without the power of retaliation or defence. 

It is true that the head of the attacking column, under 
command of Taneguy Duchatel, arrived in the square before 
the citadel, whence he had once controlled Paris. But every 
effort to break the chains was found fruitless, and meanwhile 
a murderous shower of arrows and bolts, from the towers of 
the Ch&telet, thinned the masses of the assailants. At last 
Owen, frantic with rage and excitement, shouted to his com* 
panions to follow him, and, digging his spurs to the rowels in 
his steed, attempted to leap the first barrier. The charger 
loll under the weight of its panoply and that of its rider on 
the chain, and remained with its lore feet over, inextricably 
entangled, but struggling, and rending itself to pieces in the 
effort to get free. 

No knight or man-at-arms offered to follow the example of 
the rash young leader, for at this moment the Veau de Bar, 
with a powerful mass of cavalry, dashed headlong on their 
disordered flank from the Grand Ch&telet. Taneguy rallied 
his forces with the skill and determination for which he was 
renowned, and a furious hand-to-hand conflict covered the 
whole square with blood and confusion. But by this time the 
alarm had spread, and the tocsin, resounding from the steeple 
of Notre Dame, summoned the Burgundians to arms. The 
Lord of I/Isle Adam, at the head of his knights and some 
reinforcements that had arrived under the command of John 
of Luxembourg, a famous general and partisan of the House 
of Burgundy, advanced from the direction of the Louvre. 
The populace poured in on every side, and the denizens of the 
Bouoherie, encouraged by the arrival of their military allies, 
raised dreadful shouts, and seemed preparing for a sortie. 
At the same time, perceiving that their way to the Ba&tvllft 
was lined with enemies, and fearing inato \kfe tat\x*ft& tcu&& 
be aaualed&om St Pol, Taneguy DuctofeAj& wA ^ <*«** 
Axmsgna* dbieft wwe compelled to ox&et * T«tow&fc- *** 




discomfited leaden. The rest were either taken prisoi 
slain. Five hundred carcasses strewed the square 
Ch&telet and the street of St. Antoine. So great w 
advantage of the cover under which they fought, and o 
barricades, that only about forty of the Burgundians 
killed in effecting all this slaughter of their enemies. 

Meanwhile Owen was assailed both before and behi 
the forces of L'Isle Adam and of the Chatelet. The d 
his steed was absolutely torn open on the chain, ai 
wretched animal was bleeding fast to death, sfcrugglin 
plunging to the last. Still Owen continued to defend h 
with a desperate courage and vigour that excited the 
ration even of the Burgundians, who became chary < 
proaching within reach of his strokes. Several knights 
to him to surrender, and the Veau de Bar himself, 
receiving from his sword a blow that struck his heboq 
exhorted him to yield, 'offering his hand as an asaura 
safety, and pointing out the flight and confusion of his 
About the same time, the butchers raised the chain 
opened the gates of their shambles, and rushed out, flo 
ing with their knives madly in the air, in pursuit of the 
enemy. Owen saw that to persist was certain deatn 
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"I claim your knightly word,- then," said Owen, "and 
entreat you to let me be taken at once into your fortress ; for 
I am the Chevalier 8auvage, and the batchers have sworn my 
destruction. 

Hie Veau de Bar seemed to be aware at least of this dan- 
ger, and instantly gave orders to remove his prisoner to the 
Ch&telet, while the butchers, headed by Caboche, continued 
their slaughtering career up the Rue St. Antoine. 

At the gates of the Chatelet Owen Tudor was welcomed 
by one who had been a spectator of the conflict, but probably 
with more tumultuous feelings than many engaged id it It 
was De Qiao, who, in the universal confusion, seemed unable 
to obtain a dress more suitable to his real rank than the tatters 
of the mendicant of the parvis. Or perhaps it pleased his 
bitter nature to issue commands to the most powerful knights 
and nobles in this garb of misery and degradation. He 
recognised Owen with the instinctive rapidity of hate, and 
bade him welcome to the society of his friends in the donjon 
of the Chatelet, with a smile that revived in Owen's heart 
the horrible apprehensions he had so much right to entertain. 

At present, however, he was conducted with the civility 
which his valour, and the commands of the Veau de Bar 
enforced, to the central tower, or keep of the Chatelet. It 
was a round mass separated from the rest of the pile by a 
deep ditch of stagnant water, that contributed no doubt to 
the general ill health of the locality, whence the plague or 
some other dreadful form of fever was rarely absent. A 
slender drawbridge, which only one person could cross at a 
time, conducted to a low narrow rampart running round the 
keep, and opened by a strong door into a series of chambers, 
one above the other, connected by flights of stone stairs. 
These rooms were scarcely lofty enough to stand upright in, 
but were as large in circuit as the donjon itself. Narrow 
apertures admitted light and air on one side only, and cer- 
tainly not sufficient of either for the use of the innumerable 
prisoners that crowded the chambers. 

These unfortunate persons had heard the shouts and tumult 
of the battle in the square below their place of confinement, 
and crowded around Owen to learn the result. He recognised 
among them persons of the most distinguished rank, members 
of the Armagnac councils and parliament, and of tha tq^L 
household. Among the latter waft theli0t& ^\^ f \^rasvwS^fc^ 
wham two or three days of terror and fllnsfc^^^^^ 5 ^; 
from the most splendid of courtiers to i\*fi mc^Tfio*«twsv» «u 
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whom lie took to be robbers ; that he resisted wit 
might, was severely hurt with a club, and finally ] 
captive, with his hands tied behind him, to his 
residence. 

Owen unbound his squire, whose wrists were dc 
with the tightness of the thongs, while he spread hi 
of ruin and despair. But the terror and anguish, of 
sonera in the discomfiture of their friends were not ii 
as they were with Owen, by suspicions of an ulterior i 
dreadful doom to be expected. He felt that such 
would not be believed unless he urged the circumstai 
satisfied Taneguy Duchatel; and Owen Tudor w< 
give his enemy the enjoyment which it was probable 1 
take in the exposure of Hueline's frailty. 

Every hour and every prisoner that arrived confir 
hopelessness of the Armagnac cause. The battle of 
St. Honore was so decisive that Taneguy no longer ] 
preserve even the Bastille. He had fled from it with 
remaining forces, and it had surrendered. New ford 
Burgundians hourly entered the city, and Paris was coi 
in their hands or in those of the populace. 

La Trimouille took hope from the very desperation 
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cheerfulness and fortitude. Finally, La Trimouille jested 
and Taunted himself into such a good humour that his chief 
complaint was on account of the quality of the provisions 
served to them, and all his fears were reduced to a doubt 
whether his court enemies might not take advantage of his 
absence to allege his riches, and prevail on the Dauphin not 
to use the treasure of the state in the payment of his ransom. 

The Chevalier Sauvage himself began to resume confidence 
when days, and indeed a whole week, elapsed without any 
iign Of the terrible project of De Giac being put in execution. 

After the first effervescence of popular joy and triumph, 
Paris seemed to have returned to her tranquillity, in the keep- 
ing of her new and beloved masters. Owen reflected that De 
Ghac's plan might merely have been an effusion of the madden- 
ing hatred of conflict, or designed to divert the thoughts of 
Simon Caboohe. He considered the improbability that 
knights and nobles would lend themselves to so atrocious a 
vengeance, or that the rabble, furious as they were, could 
forget that the Armagnacs were, after all, Frenchmen, of the 
same blood and language as themselves. He was comforted 
by the knowledge that the prisons of the Ohatelet, at all events, 
were not in the hands of the populace, but of a leader of high 
rank and name. The very circumstance that he himself re- 
mained unmolested among the other prisoners, when it was 
certain that De Giac must have carried the news of his cap- 
ture, convinced Owen that the Veau de Bar meant to keep 
his word to him. The vengeance of Simon Caboche would 
else have reached him, he could not doubt. 

The prisoners of the Chatelet took it in turns, or rather in 
batches, to ascend to the roof of the donjon, to take such air 
and exercise as their numbers and its situation permitted. 
From this elevation, the square of the Ohatelet and the roofs 
of the Boucherie were commanded ; and many a gloomy hour 
of repentant and indignant meditation did Owen spend, 
gazing towards* the abode of the Parisian syren, unconscious 
that, although from that distance the prisoners on the summit 
of the Ohatelet could seem little more than a confused anthill 
astir, eyes, filled with remorse, and tenderness, and wrath 
were continually turned towards them in the hope of reco- 
gnising one beloved above all, alone among all 

Early on the morning of the sanguin&rv V2A&. oil <taa&« 
Owen was among a considerable nranher o\ -an&o\ict% — ^HS^ 
others, theLord de la Trimouille — inbn\mft^e faw^ta***^^ 
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have heard of his fate, and that she would not fail to make 
MOM effort for liii release. All was tranquil, above and 
below ( the sky beautifully blue and calm, the whole eity ap- 
pearing to luxuriate in a festive repose, after its toils ami tur- 
moil. La Trimouille was kissing his hand at the Boucher!?, 
and entertainiug some of the younger prisoners with liints of 
the good fortune he had enjoyed 'within its precincts, nhea 
suddenly ths ruHlmi:, discordant peal of the tocsin from 
Notre Dame broke the stillness. 

As if by a preconcerted signal, the belfries of all the iuiiu- 
mexibk churches of Paris, even to the remotest distances, 
took up the alarum. The air was shortly in one universal pal- 
pitation of terror that diffused itself sympathetically among 
the population of Paris. The cannons of the Bastille, dia- 
■'barged as if repulsing some assailants, wore answered by 
aQrigUtod, irregular peals from the two Chatelets and the 
castle of the Louvre. In an incredibly short space of time 
the square of the Chatelet was covered with an immense and 
agitated crowd, principally of the lowest orders, armed with 
various, hut all dreadful weapons, and seemingly rushing to- 
gether in the wildest confusion and alarm. The apprehen- 
sions of the prisoners, and especially of Owen Tudor, were 
raised to the highest. But their cone tern at ion was changed 
as rapidly into transports of joy und expectation when the 
cries of terror from the masses lie-low informed tliem that the 
city was attacked at several points by an Armagnac host! 

The enthusiastic hopes of the prisoners and tho panic fears 
of the multitude, allowed neither to weigh the probability of 
this intelligence. Taneguy Duchatel, the terrible Taneguy. 
was storming tho Porte Bordet ; the Dauphin had already 
effected the seizure of the Gate of St. Germain, and an army, 
raging for blood and vengeance, was advancing into Paris! 
This was the information transmitted in frantic outcries to , 
the prisoners on the summit of the Grand Chatelet. It was , 
confirmed by the tumult and disorder of the multitude below, j 
the rushing sweeps which they made from side to side of (he 
square, like flocks of sheep hunted by dogs. The event " 
seemed certain when large bodies of the Burgundian chivalry -. 
made their appearance, and seemed to halt in confusion. ! 
without knowing in which direction to make an effort. Owen 
leoog nised the banner of li'Iale Adam among those squadrons, .; 
and he soon perceived \,\iat\t «a* yawieiVj 'iVc'V^iu de Bar K 
with nearly all bis garrison o* ttus Ctafck&sfc. 
By andV, the crimen Wj <* ft* ^«** "^* 
largely amid£t the crowd- T£S«rt»wWW& tmA*-* w>»* 
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the multitude ; orators addressed them from various points ; 
and, finally, the arrival of a prodigious rabble, armed with 
grisly weapons of destruction, and escorting a singular leader 
with the most deafening shouts, seemed to restore the courage 
of the Parisians. Perrinet le Clerc, mounted on a charger 
richly caparisoned, that had no doubt belonged to some 
wealthy Armagnac knight, and dressed partly in his own 
robes of a scholar, but with a splendid cuirass on his breast, 
a mantle of crimson and sables on his shoulders, and the in- 
congruous mitre of a bishop on his head, made his glorious 
appearance, attended more immediately by a body-guard of 
student* armed with pikes. 

Owen was surprised at the undaunted demeanour of this 
dictator, in a situation apparently of so much difficulty and 
danger. He harangued the people, upbraided them sharply 
with their cowardice, and, exhorting all who would defend 
the free and noble city of Paris for the Duke of Burgundy 
to follow him, moved off towards the supposed points of attack, 
pursued, after a short hesitation by the crowds, with furious 
shouts and acclamations. The Burgundian knights seemed 
to take the example ; they went on with the multitude, taking 
care nevertheless not to allow their ranks to mingle ; and in 
a short time not a single living creature, man, woman, or 
child, was to be discerned in the square of the Chatelet. 

The anxiety with which the Armagnac prisoners awaited 
the result of this renewed effort for then* deliverance amounted 
to the intensest agony. Only La Trimouille was sufficiently 
light-hearted or selfish to declare that, for the first time, he 
was glad of his captivity, since he was thus released from any 
danger in effecting his own release ! The ill-timed jest had 
scarcely left his lips before the square of the Chatelet filled 
again as suddenly as it had emptied, and with nearly the 
same persons, with the exception that the regular forces of 
the Burgundians hung lightly on the rear of the rabble. 
Loud laughter and shouts of derision, with the pointing of 
innumerable and scornful fingers at the dense crowd of pri- 
soners on the roof of the Chatelet, announced that the mob re- 
turned in a good humour, and consequently that the attempt 
of the Armagnacs, if any was made, had failed. 

The latter clause was very reasonably a subject of doubt \ 

the absence of the multitude had been, ao \>t\s£, wA ^^ 

return^/ bo unruffled, and so comp\accut\y efcfcoxte^ Vs ^-^ 

knights of LTsleAdam I A deadly c\i\W ^YateasA ?f.*v! 

eheek when he suddenly recollected De Tttae 1 * ^^^C^ . 

aning the Parisians into cruelty 1 "ELe -petceEsr^ ^™fr 



number of the prisoners, who had a31 pressed up, in the fev«r 

of expectation, on the battlements, excited the attention of 
the populace. He spoke of this to thoBe around him, and 
advised that some of them ihonld retire; but the general 
anxiety and curiosity was too intense to Buffer this arrange- 
ment. The imprudent audacity of La Trimonille, who ima- 
gined himself secure on Ilia deration, crowned the mischief. 
He displayed his courage by mating gestures of contempt and 
defiance at the multitude, which speedily produced a storm of 
hisses, rising rapidly into a general and deafening uproar. 

In the midst of this tumult and agitation, a voice like the 
articulate roaring of a wild beast yelled from amidst the 
crowd, "Let us kill these dogs of Armagnacs, that keep us in 
slid constant trouble and starvation ! Death, dealh to them 
who kill our children with hunger! They will else kill w. 
nee what a number they are !" 

It seemed as if this voice merely gave utterance to the 
gathered sentiment of the whole multitude, so terrifically and 
universally was the cry repeated, till "Death to the Arma- 
gnaes ! " silenced the jangle of the affrighted belfries of Paris ! 
•' * Death to the constable ! To the Palais !— he is there ! ' 
■ To the chancellor !— he is in St. Magloire ! " '* shrieked 
voices from various quarters. 

" To all tiie Aemagnacs ! " shouted tones whose awful 
utterance seemed to wreak the fury of a tempest in human 
sound. " Death to all the Armagnacs ! " was instantly 
echoed in maddening uproar, as it almost appeared, over all 
Paris, over the entire city ! 

" There are Armagnacs in For l'Eveque, in St. iragliore, 
in St. Martin des Cliamps, in the Temple, in the Abbey of 
Tyron, and in St. Eloi! " said the executioner Capeluchc, in 
the methodical, unimpassioned tone of a ready-reckoner. 

"And in the Grand Cbatelet!" interrupted the direful 
voice of Simon Caboehc ; and he pointed a vast poleaxe up 
to its tower. The very masonry seemed to tremble with the 
start of the gazing prisoners ! 

" There is the Petit Cbatelet, too," said Capeluche, coldly, 
"hut I thought we need only reckon what is out of sight !" 

" Go on who will to the Palais ! to For 1'EvCquc ! to St. 
Martin! St. Mogliore! St. Eloi! the Temple! and Tyron! 
— the two Cuatelets am mme\" NtUcd Simon Caboehc. 
"Come on, my boys \— Hemeidw* »kqjbA\ ^nvss^SiAisikt 
as — the knights are witinaV 

" What can possibly be metmW Tk«! «* *<««»*.-«%'* 
furcates!" said La Ttito»wA\c. \,™.™v— fe*.* 

"A universal massacre, wAtasv?, «=**» » 
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the familiar of Hueline de Troye, and knowest not this ? " 
returned Owen with the bitterest scorn, and yet with utter 
despair at his heart. 

" Thou art so in — in reality — I do but boast ! and dost 
thou know this P " said the courtier, whitening as if already 
bled to death beneath the axes of the Cabochiens. 

*' The Veau de Bar parleys with them — perchance he yet 
retains some knightly faith !" said Owen, straining his eyes, 
for the confusion and uproar were too great to hear anything 
distinctly from below. The Lord of I/Isle Adam and the 
new provost seemed to be reasoning with the Cabochiens, 
and persuading them to peace. But the voice of Simon was 
only too audible in reply : " Curse on your justice, your 

Eity, your reasonableness ! Cursed of God be he who shall 
aye pity on these false Armagnac traitors, these English- 
men ! They are but dogs ! they have destroyed, they have 
ruined, the fair realm of France ! They have sold us to the 
Engli8h---they have killed my son ! " 

• Tne Yeau de Bar again spoke, in a low voice, obviously 
much shaken and disordered by the roar of popular fury that 
followed Simon's oration. At this instant the mendicant of 
the parvis glided up ; he shook a blank parchment, signed 
with a name and a oroad seal, in the face of the Burgundian 
leaders. He spoke to them — and his words seemed to re- 
move all scruples. "My friends," said the Yeau de Bar, 
" do as it pleases ye ! — But how is that P " 

"I am the executioner of Paris ! " returned a voice. " I 
command and entreat all men to aid me in executing the 
king's justice on criminals taken in the fact ! Death to all 
the Armagnacs !" 

* " Give us the keys of your fortress, provost, and turn your 
back for ten minutes ! " said Simon Caboche. 

" I may not ; the Chatelet is the lock of Paris ! " replied 
the Yeau. " Speak reasonably, Simon ! " 

" Yield us the prisoners, then ! " returned Caboche. " It 
is not safe to keep them here in the heart of Paris, close on 
the Boucherie ! " 

" Will ye swear, then, to convey them safely to the Bas- 
tille P " said the Yeau de Bar. 

"Their bodies P— yea ! " replied Simon, and a peal of 
furious laughter applauded. 

" Look to it, then I " said the Burgu.ud\WDL <&&&. ">^^ 

mrself quit of all harm that may bappea to to* \k*©*»j 

when once they have passed my gaieaV *Wao wq^ ^ 

Jesuitry was invented by the disciples oi "LoyA^S 

Detfening shouts respouded, and th.e \so5wa&et* ww^ 
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the steps of the new Provost of Paris, while the rest of the 
mob, yelling the names of the various prisons of Paris, and 
exhorting ono another to rush to them and destroy their 
miserable inmates, foamed off in various directions. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE MASSACBB OP THE AEMAONACS. 

The Caboehiens halted at £hg gates of the ChAtelet, while (he 
Veau de Bar entered it with the understanding that lie was 
to order tie surrender of tie prisoners. But at least those in 
the great keep were aware of the projects entertained, and 
were by no means inclined to confide themselves to the pro- 
mised conveyance. Owen Tudor had communicated his sus- 
picions, his certainties, to his fellow-prisoners, which were 
confirmed by tile movements of tfaa niiiiuLiulf, mid the dread- 
ful outcries that reached them. AndintoallbutLaTrimoniUe 
lie infused some portion of his >■■■. . !■: mi in: ■■.,., , ., 
ance, the desperate courage and resolve of his heroic blood. 
"When the Veau de Bar arrived with some archers to bring 
his prisoners from the keep, he found the drawbridge tora 
off it* hinges and c:i-L imo tin' ditch below, aud by that means 
all passage between the donjon and its exterior works de- 
stroyed. At the only door admitting into the prison, Owen 
Tudor stood armed with an ase, and surrounded by a throng 
of his fellow -prison ere armed with such weapons as chance 
presented, or that some of them had concealed; with stones 
and beams torn from the walls of the dungeon. 

The provost's order to the prisoner to yield themselves, 
under the cajolery of being conveyed to the Bastille, wrung 
from Owen Tudor so overwhelming a storm of reproach and 
invective at his breach of knightly faith, that the Veau de 
Bar was struck with shame and relenting. " It is not I ; it il 
tin: ;i r.vursed mob; it is De Giac I" he replied. 

" Go, then, and bid them win us ere they wear us ; they 
shall find that we are men, and not sheep I" shouted the 
Welsh knight. 

" It is not intended— no harm is intended — unless ye pro- 
voke the rabble by resistance," said the provost, stammer- 
ing//. " I, for one, abhor the thought— but I am only one." 
"Give us arms to defend c,uTseW&,\";eaxe-niiijiY;" returned 

„ "AM, believe him not; liilea to ^ ^>^L^w^L 
VrunouiUe, arriving at ti» inrtw* *««* ** "»»««**. 
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where he had remained in stupefied terror. " They are 
hacking to pieces ail the prisoners that are turned out of Hie 
Chatelet I—I have seen it." 

" Do what ye can to defend yourselves ; it is their affair to 
slaughter ye, not mine!" said the Yeau de Bar, after an 
instant's appalling pause. " And if ye need arms, here is my 
sword. Soldiers, lend what ye can spare ; the armoury is 
well furnished below." 

The men-at-arms, with the natural sympathy of disciplined 
forces against mobs, eagerly took the hint. Not satisfied 
with flinging over their own weapons, many ran to the 
armoury of the Ch&telet, and continued to supply the pri- 
soners until they themselves demanded no more, or at least 
until the number of captives within the fortress unconscious 
of their danger or incapable of making resistance, was ex- 
hausted. A gory heap lay around the gates of the Ch&telet ; 
the Oabochiens were growing clamorous for more victims, 
and threatening to break them in, when the provost reap- 
peared. " Gentlemen," he said, with a pleasantness only 
possible to a Frenchman under such circumstances, " the Ar- 
magnacs in the great donjon positively decline the honour ye 
purpose them. They have arms concealed, and are pre- 
pared to resist under a good captain— the Chevalier Sauvage. 
Wherefore I exhort you to go elsewhere, where throats are to 
be cut without trouble ! " 

" The Chevalier Sauvage 1" shouted Caboche. " He who 
would ever again eat my bread help me to break open these 
gates ! He is in the Ch&telet ; we have no occasion to seek 
him elsewhere !" 

" It is not necessary, Simon," replied the Yeau de Bar. 
" Let them be thrown open ! Hurt not my Oh&telot, and do 
what you will with whomsoever ye may find within it." 

With this permission, the Cabochiens poured into the in- 
terior of the Ch&telet, while the provost joined his troops and 
the rest of the Burgundian chivalry in the square. These . 
forces seemed merely stationed to observe and protect the 
savage deeds of the rabble. 

The Cabochiens soon made their way to the donjon moat, 
and to their mat surprise found that all means of access were 
removed, and, instead of unarmed and panic-struck prisoners, 
a determined and well-weaponed soldiery awaited t\*fcT&A ^>\s»rs*l 
Caboche led the infuriated bands that t^i^tctos^^*^*!^ 
part of the moat in the hope of finding *ou\e> tm*^*\*««i 
ft Owen Tudor, whose courage \iad ctert»&\^^~; 
my oeremonial, general of the besieged* ^AVlW ooo* 
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ready to cleave any one down that attempted the transit. 
But, with all his desperation and valour, even Owen shrunk 
from the menai'inti uhiIui'M and W Art Itwilfi howls for ven- 
geance with which Simon recognised him. 

After exhausting their fury for a long time in veils and 
imprecations, the Caboehiens became aware that they could 
not hope to enter among their prey on this side. All who 
ventured to attempt creasing hy the planks that were re- 
peatedly laid across the moat, at various points, were either 
tij>set into its putrid depths or slain by the resolute besieged. 
Simon himself, who leaped over three iimes, was three times 
obliged to return, and once owed his continued existence to 
the efforts of Owen Tudor, who struck down several epeara 
throat at him. The cry at length arose that it would be 
belter to assail the keep from its exterior ; and the butchers 
drew off with their leader apparently with that intent. 

Against this new danger the yonng general of the prisoners 
had now to provide. Leaving a determined guard with libra 
np Goronwy to watch the access below, he proceeded with the 
rest of Ids force* to occupy the ramparts of the keep, and all 
the points that might favonr the escalade of the besiegers. 
La Triroouille was left senseless on the floor of the chamber 
below ; and, certes, a sight that would have appalled men but 
little less desperate than Owen and his companions saluted 
their gaze. 

Tidings of the resistance of the Chatelct had spread far and 
near, and attracted the boldest and most ferocious of the mob 
in that direction. The work of slaughter was also accom- 
plished in many other parts, for scarcely any struggle was 
made elsewhere. Hundreds of human heads appeared borne 
on the tops of poles, dripping with gore, and covering their 
bearers and the pavement with horrible clots. These heads 
were variously coifed, for very few were deprived of the gear 
they wore at the moment of destruction. Helmets, crowned 
with the proudest crests of France ; hoods of judges and 
councillors ; mitres, cowls ; the simple caps of citizens and 
the jewelled coronets of nobility still mocked those ghastly 
visages. The sanguinary masses received continual accessions 
to their number : always new heads, weltering carcasses, the 
most horrible forms of massacre, testified the triumphs of the 
Dew comers. Yells of frantic joy and triumph preceded and 
welcomed them ; many mailed to fah\ive xJa™ Wads in the 
fresh blood thus brought to them.— U> ei&wigpyKA&&*&&ri& 
ladioroua and jeetine account* o? Aunt w*« ^^*- 
Amy large aggregate of mea » «■ W*» «***&* ■*» 
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swayed by one impulse, however peaceful ; and this rabble of 
Fans were all athirst for blood, and armed with the most 
dreadful instruments of slaughter. Axes, mallets, javelins, 
halberds, pikes, staves, ponderous hammers, knives, lances, 
swords, glared in every direction in the noonday sun, still 
covered with the blood and brains of the slaughtered Arma- 
gnacs ! No mob but a Parisian one could have made such 
despatch: already sixteen hundred defenceless men had 
perished! 

This sight, which struck terror to the hearts of many of his 
companions, raised the courage of Owen Tudor to a species of 
sublime recklessness. His prophecies stood him now indeed 
in good stead. He seemed to nimself to stand face to face 
wftn destiny, and with the assurance of triumph in his heart ! 
His undaunted demeanour revived the energies of all, even 
of La Trimouille, who with a trembling hand took a spear 
and fainted away on one of the battlements. But the majority 
of the prisoners looked at Owen, and caught the inspiration of 
hope or despair, none could say which, that shone in his eyes, 
and unflinchingly awaited the movements of their enemies. 

And, in fact, during the whole of that terrrific day, whose 
hours passed as unnoticed as centuries over the tombs of the 
dead, the prisoners of the Chatelet foiled all the desperate and 
unwearied attacks of their besiegers. Ladders were placed 
at innumerable points : innumerable wretches, animated by 
the mad courage of a Parisian populace, and by the wildest 
fury, mounted them to the assault. They fell again in a 
species of human shower, hurled over, not unfrequently, on 
the pikes and spears of their friends. The carnage was hor- 
rible on -the side of the populace, who, having no missile 
weapons, could not hurt their enemies from below. The Bur- 
gunaian archers and knights, though frequently importuned 
by De Giac, would not interfere. The horrors already perpe- 
trated filled them with shame and terror, and the supernatural 
courage of the Chevalier Sauvage and his companions extorted 
nflmifftirtn ftt l east fr° m their knightly spectators. 

Finally, the rabble grew weary of their fruitless efforts, 
and yielded to the exhaustion of their day's fatigues. Simon 
could no longer prevail, even upon his Cabochiens, to renew 
the assault $ it was growing night, and they declared that they 
must rest. But he easily induced them to remain, and V&t<ya&K, 
in the square, to prevent the possible escape cfc ^B&» -<gc»wttss*%. 
The Petit Chatelet was in the hands oi t\i© Ytfcftfca, wsAKkssw 
was good hope that their courage -would levw* -to&l w&* «* 
with the arrival of the reinforcements oi m«as»©tetfc e&^s 
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in remoter services, whom diligent emissaries were ■> 
'o the point of resistance. 



Accordingly, tires were kindled over the square of th 
telet, aud Gaboche sent a liberal command into hig Bou 
to send all the meat and wine in its precincts to refre 
followers. Not much to the surprise of Simon Caboi 
of the multitude, their beloved and heroic minstreless, H 
de Troye, accompanied the provision-seekers on their i 
apparently with the intention of sharing the popular tri 
ana of distributing the food and wine necessary to refit 
exhausted energies of her avengers. 

For some reason of his intricate policies, perhaps tl 
might not concentrate too specifically the wrath of the 
chiens on a single point of destruction, De Giac had ca: 
concealed the fact of Owen Tndor's imprisonment 
Cliatelet. He humanely counselled the new provost to 
tame, warning liitu "t the dimmer to be else antioipato 
the Boucherie. All Hnelme's inquiries were thoa b 
and in the insupportable anguish caused by her lover' 
desertion, and the doubtfulness of his fate, she took bu 
interest or part in the onward movement of the grea.1 
strophe. It was not until the morning of the fatal da 
she remembered ny believed lleil tin' murderous project 
De Giac broached beside the deathbed of lienaud 1 
tended or able to be realised. She had given an ass 
words, almost without affixing any ideas to them, at a m 
when it was necessary to meet suspicion at every in 
feign an unlimited fervour of hatred and rovenge agaii 
destroyer of her betrothed. But now, when the exulttu 

Earations of Simon Cabocho assured the astounding ti 
er, when she perceived that an impassable torrent of 
was about to roll between her and her Armagnac lov< 
was like a somnambulist that awakes slipping on the ed : 
fathomless precipice. Moreover, she knew not w 
Owen Tudor himself was not among tho massacred, w 
he was a fugitive with '('uii'^uv, or an inmate of one 
receptacles that were to furnish the victims. In this I 
doubt, Hueline not only consented, but demanded the 
lege to distribute miwi.-i of roses to the professional mur 
selected by Capeluche, who were to lead the attacks c 
prisons, and to commence the work of massacre in 
direction. According to a coiiicw^g-e&t^ i3Bnmi\<i\%, the i 
of St. JEustache, in wh.ie.Yi tW wycvaW^vt*-. W«n> 
oerfumed all over with the sweetness oi ^ ws*^ 
fean de Troye. More tlian s«tv 4owjmi «* a**"" 
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the fraternity of slaughter, and all by the hand of the min- 
3treles8 of we Boucherie. With an unflagging, unwearied 
iteration to each and all, Hueline continually repeated a 
prayer that wherever they found the Chevalier Sauvage they 
would brine him to her alive and unhurt— that she might put 
him to -death, she said, herself, with refinements of torture ! 
Whatever she might receive in reward from the Burgundians, 
she solemnly swore, should be the payment of whoever per- 
formed the service ; and the dreadful associates promised to 
make every effort to reserve her the vengeance she demanded! 
During the whole day of massacre she had accordingly re- 
mained in the Boucherie, expecting with incredible agony the 
arrival of the Armagnac knight, or news of his destruction. 
Neither reached her; and, although tidings of the heroic 
resistance of the prisoners of the Cn&telet entered the Bou- 
oherie, it was neither announced nor known, until the mes- 
lengen arrived for food, that the besieged were commanded, 
and the besiegers repulsed, by Owen Tudor. 

And now Hueline came amidst those blood-weltering 
bands, seemingly an almost indifferent spectatress of the hor- 
rible sights that surrounded her. There was even something 
3f joy and illumination in her countenance ! It was ascribed 
to very different causes by the multitude, but it was the hope, 
infused by her lover's valour, of his redemption and his glory, 
that consoled the secret degradation and self-condemnation m 
the heart of the minstreless. The mob received her with 
transports of affection and exultation, for they loved her 
greatly, and Parisians do not refuse to women the homage of 
the glory they achieve, merely because they are women 1 On 
every side her attention was claimed to some signal work of 
rengeance that might comfort the anguish she was supposed 
to suffer in the doom of her betrothed. Among the rest, a 
blaze of many torches solicited her notice to three dead car- 
sasses, stripped, but so covered with mud and hideous wounds 
that they were scarcely recognisable, fastened together by the 
heels, and dragged about the square in triumph by a rabble of 
boyB. They were the bodies of the Constable d' Armagnac, 
rf the Chancellor Henri de Marie, and of Bemonnet de la 
Qnerre. 

It was at the moment when Hueline cast her quivering eyes 
an this spectacle, beneath a strong glare of ug\t, \foak N\»> 
general or the prisoners recognised neT, evemicoxa, V5a»k» ^ss^Ga. 
yf distance. She was surrounded \>y Un» ■oiaiX'WnT^a cc«^ 
fgory wretches that ever the human gjaae t**» <****• ^^P^ 
ho were crowned with wreatha o£ xoaesV '!*» mw®"* 1 



all the agonized sentiments the story aroused. And 
flashed with a strange brilliancy that deceived mi 
Simon Caboche ; and her entreaties to him not to hi 
life in any farther struggle— to leave her at least . 
tector — attracted the attention of the Veau de Bi 
reproaches of the Chevalier Sauvage haunted hia ] 
and were heightened by the compassion and admira 
young knight's valour roused. He made bis way to 
fire, on his massive steed, and, saluting the minatre 
great courtesy, entreated her to prevail on the Mas 
to desist from hia enterprise, to spare this last little h 
men, and enable him to fulfil his plight of safely to 
valier Sauvage. 

Hueline dared not directly respond to this appeal. 
messire," she murmured, " I was the betrothed of 
Caboche— I am the daughter of Jean de Troye 1 as 
were sincere — are yon not castellain of this royal ft 
might not your garrison returns its custody ? " 

The obtuse Veau (or Calf) of Bar missed the m< 
this innuendo. " The duke's orders are positive — 
not interfere—the mWce royale are to do as they plea 
replied. 
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Amagnac time," continued Capeluche. " At all events, he is 
not in the Chatelet— unless he has been removed from his old 
quarters ! " 

Marvellous as it appears, even these dreary news scarcely 
seemed to trouble Hu61ine at all. She had reached that pin- 
nacle of mental agony which, as in physical suffering, produces 
insensibility. She seated herself calmly at the bivouac of 
Simon Caboche ; and yet there was something in her wild, 
beautiful eyes that induced the Burgundian knight to linger. 
He moved his steed near her, and strove to enter into dis- 
course with the marvellous syren, whose renown rendered her 
an object of curiosity with the whole faction. 

Meanwhile the agents who directed the wrath of the Pa- 
risians exerted themselves to restore the courage and deter- 
mination of the rabble. De Giac sought out Perrinet le Clerc, 
who was parading the quarter of the University with his mob, 
and a statue which the scholars intended to inaugurate to his 
honour borne before him. It is said to be identical with one 
that in future times puzzled antiquaries under the name of 
the " Giant of the Eue de l'Ours ! " 

A few words exchanged between De Giac and Perrinet in- 
duced the scholastic tribune to change the route of his triumph, 
and order it to the square of the Chatelet. He arrived in 
the full blaze of his glory, amidst his acclaiming rabble, to 
whose applause the presence of Hu61ine gave an extreme zest. 
But a brief period had wrought a wonderful change in the 
scholar of the Sorbonne : he was now the despotic, impe- 
rious demagogue, and, in the arrogance of his mob-sway, 
scarcely admitted an equal even in the Master-Chief of the 
Boucherie. 

His first words were of reproof and superiority, though 
addressed to Caboche. He wished to show Hueline that the 
time was approaching when she might boldly defy the wrath 
of the Cabochiens, and yield to the dictates of her tenderness 
for himself. He severely blamed Simon for the reckless waste 
he had made of his followers' lives — his unsoldierly and un- 
skilful combinations. " Life of my life ! " he exclaimed, for 
Perrinet swore by himself now, " well may these nobles and 
knights laugh at you, and call you a madman, Simon, unfit to 
command men of prowess ! Instead of clambering to assail 
these rats in their hole, and have your noae&\HfctoiQ& W^s* 
pains, why did ye not fire it from, below V % 

The wrath of the Master-Chief waA^oV*^^^^^*' 
gmse of the address ; but this las* eafcR^^ <2wsfcft^ 
tormoniowly with the stronger pa&siouVix AaaT&a«s!^ 
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" How might that be P — I thought of it, and gathered fuel ; 
but this false now provost of ours swears, if I attempt to set 
fire to his fortress, he will charge me and my men!" he 
replied. 

"I did not say fire, I said, smoke them out!" replied Per- 
rinet. " Nay, I have an order for it no Bnrgundian captain 
will dispute 1 Let us till the stone moat with, straw, sulphur, 
and stinkpots, that will smoulder, and fill the donjon with 
such air that human lungs cannot breathe — and m.ike ready 
below to receive our guests on our pikes." 

ThiB idea was seized with eo much readiness by Simon 
t'iiliuchc. I hat he almost instantly began to make preparations 
to execute it. The Veau do Bar Boemed not to venture on 
opposition ; and the whole interior of the Chatelet, excepting 
the keep, was already in the hands of the Cabochions. The 
ordur In collect bundles of straw, wood, pitch, wool, and other 
fuel likely to make a auflbcating smoke, was given, and hun- 
dreds were instantly engaged in busy co-operation, Perrinet 
took advantage of Simon's absorption in this labour to address 
impliment to Hufiline on the triumphant termination 



wide eyes at the summit ot the Chatelet. Luckily tho tribune 
was interrupted in the midst of his amorous harangue, which 
might ImvB completed the confusion of Hueliue's thoughts 
into madness, by an unexpected address to himself. 

It was a very singular eight, if the universal occupation of 
the men of Paris, at this period, was not borne in mind, to 
behold women carrying a bier. But some half-dozen matrons 
appeared crossing the square of the Chatelet, supporting some 
such vehicle of the dead, covered with blaek cloth, on which 
lay a corpse, very cleanly washed and shrouded — the corpse 
of an old man. An aged woman, in deep widow's mourning, 
accompanied it, who directed the procession through the 
hideous ranks of the rabble, until it approached very nsar 
to Perrinet le Clcrc. And then the aghast tribune recognised, 
in tho disfigured corpse, his father ; in the solitary mourner, 
hb mother. 

" Yes, Perrinet, it is thy father," said the old woman, whose 

face had lost all its commonplace character in the dread 

ieaviugs of her soul. " Set down the body, friends ; I have 

brought it here, that I mstj cuise \ms m. \\.i ^retenoe — that 

Ae mar inow I shared not tho ^seiam&o'* ta^S&sxV- "Wt 

here, thou pitiless wietcV. ^WaatWaAV^A^^^-j^s 
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thus, not the enemies whose hoofs battered him into the claj !" 
And the miserable widow raised the pall that concealed the 
horribly trampled and still bleeding corpse of Perrinet le 
Feron. " Glut thine eyes with the sight—and may it be for 
ever before thee, in bed and at board, and in the hell whither 
my curses hurl thee down ! Wert thou Pope of Borne, thy 
poor father said — but I tell thee, king of murderers! — My 
God ! forgive me for having given birth to this parricide only 
when his guilt is punished, though that be for all eternity I 
Monster ! thou didst slay thy father to inherit his gold : come 
and take it. It lies all scattered about the house, the doors 
are unbarred; thou hast but to plunge thy dagger in thy 
mother's heart, and all is thine !" 

u Wretched old fool ! — take her away. I slew him not ; it 
was his own headstrong madness," said Perrinet, but obviously 
much confused. 

" Curse me too, mother ! My name is Hueline de Troye !" 
said the minstreless, in a low monotonous tone. 

" Curse thee f No, thou needst not curses ; thou hast only 
to live," replied the widow, with a dreadful glance. " Seduc- 
tress, live ! I demand no other vengeance on thee." 

" What she has done, she has done well, and shall do better 
still," said Simon Caboche, with a glare of hatred at Perrinet. 
" How say you, master scholar, is this thine old Armagnac 
rather, indeed P How likes he the sport P" 

" Where is thy young Burgundian son, master butcher P" 
How likest thou the sport P" returned the widow of Le Feron. 

" Mother, go home ; I will come there anon," said Perrinet 
le Clerc. " Simon, let us to work at broiling the Armagnacs. 
lam ready for this or any other deed that hath no savour of 
mercy in it. 

The wretched mother, and more wretched wife, looked at 
him with one last dreadful anguished look, while the tears 
slowly trickled from her hollow eyes, and then with her friends 
resumed their dismal march towards the Cemetery of the In- 
nocents. By this time several cartloads of straw, pitch, wool, 
and other materials adapted to make a smouldering fire, 
arrived in the square of the Chatelet. The two popular chiefs 
now directed the carriages to proceed to the fortress, and 
themselves followed, to complete the arrangements for driving 
the Armagnacs from their stronghold. iiOTJ^^KKyo^ twsscqs^ 
his habitual cry, and, in fact, the only one^e «Mna»& wagfiSkfe 
of uttering—" Vengeance \" prepared toioWcrw vdl Vas> ^« 
mast of zealous volunteers who crowded aft«t"S«cwB RX «s 



Cabocbe, when he waa suddenly clutched by the belt, and 
drawn back. 

It was the executioner Capeluche that detained him. 
" Tarry, my dear son, my favourite pupil," he said, in a low, 
keen whisper. " Do not leave me. I love to see thy dear 
knife at work ; bnt I do not intend to follow these fools. We 
have sufficient glory for one day ; and, my child, it is in such 
times as these that poor men should lay up little stores for bad 
ones. I have not thine enthusiasm of youth, 'tis true — I can- 
•lot give niyBelf up altogether to mere killing; bnt ah, if thou 
could see how I have feathered my nest in the Cour des 
Miracles ! Come, I will put a little thing in thy way. Thon 
hearest how the treasures of Perrinct lo f/eron are lying about 
— how his poor widow has no longer occasion for them. 
Stupid as thou art, thou must Bee that his son deserves not to 
inherit him. Let us hasten, while the afflicted mother is at 
the cemetery, and carry off those coffers which will only serve 
to remind her painfully of her husband's misfortune." 

"Master! thou hast always said that I only wanted prac- 
tice to be worthy to bo thy successor; I must go and prac- 
tise," returned Loupgsrou, breaking away. " Heap gold if 
thou wilt! wild beasts need but blood; and my very name 
tells men I am one !" 

" Ah, 'tis a sensible lad, after all !— and I can do it very 
well myself, and need share with no one," said the execu- 
tioner, musingly, and, after a moment of profound thought, 
muttering, " There is no time to be lost," he drew his knife, 
and disappeared from the crowd. 

No word of this horrible dialogue reached her ears, yet 
Hucline Mas watching with intense anxiety for the moment 
when the executioner, who was very near, should take it into 
his head to remove to a distance. The Veau de Bar, weary 
of her silence, had twice given his horse the signal of move- 
ment, and twice, with a mysterious but most impressive ges- 
ture, Hueline had detained him. She now arose to speak to 
him, when a new interruption arrived. 

"Art thou not avenged. HuiilineP Is this enough ?" said 
the voice of De Giac, close beside her. 

"No!" she said, after an instant of pause, " it is not special 
enough ; he perishes with too many — witli some that have not 
merited this direful doom. Go, and offer mercy to tbcm all, 
if they will surrender on\y iVe t'A\;v,i\\vi'^;»^v.^. His blood 
may content the wrath of VevrsiwA, <rt ^™:*. i\AtS.*M^ 
"It is true; we buoyiW sWw somewtw. \ ^ ^*. 
that each is the mercy of tta^wt^*^^ ^^*™^- 
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replied the mendicant ; and lie pushed on eagerly through the 
crowd to the Chatelet. 

" And now, Guy de Bar," said Hueline, rising with the fer- 
vour and inspiration of a pythoness, " if thou wouldst not be- 
come for ever infamous, for ever branded with the guilt of 
this horrible massacre — for I am a minstrel, and I tell thee, I 
will make thy name eternally hideous with the tale of thy 
faithlessness — save the Chevalier Sauvage !" 

" How might it be P I would hazard my own life cheer- 
fully," replied the Yeau de Bar. 

" There are ladders ready against the walls of the Chatelet 
—the only implacable enemies of Owen Tudor are within the 
walls," replied Hueline. " Draw your squadrons around, as 
if to protect the designs of the Cabochiens. I will find you 
some trusty wretch to mount and prevail on the prisoners to 
accept your protection, and descend to it ! While the Cabo- 
chiens Believe them smothering in the smoke, and are busied 
in their infernal task within, you may escort the redeemed 
ones in safety to the Bastille." 

^ " I will do it ; I will myself mount to give them assurance ; 
'tis not the first time that I have climbed a castle wall, and 
this base and insolent rabble shall yet be baulked!" replied 
the Veau de Bar. "But, minstreless ! distract the attention 
of these men with roses on their heads, by singing some lay 
of triumphs-some of your Burgund ditties." 

Hueline mechanically nodded compliance, and resumed her 
seat at the bivouac. " Gules," she said, with singular wild* 
ness, to the poor girl, who was gazing with all her soul in her 
eyes at the tower above, " thou art not cheerful, and yet the 
moment of vengeance is nigh ! Hast thou not heard the 
monks say how Beborah sang the song of victory P — Let us, 
too, sing. 

And she commenced one of her own ancient roundels, a 
song of defiance to the Armagnacs, in a voice which speedily 
attracted a large circle of listeners. 

" Alack ! the knights will not leave a possibility of escape, 
if he is there !" sighed Gules, almost aloud, as the cavalry of 
tfaie Yeau de Bar took post around the Chatelet. 

Hueline continued ner lay, but her eyes gleamed with 
strange fixedness on the battlements of the donjon. None 
of the defenders appeared on it ; the TOepaxaftora'm^ ^s&^ 
Tior attracted all their attention. Sudden^ a\ifc\ntf& ^*SS5k 
over the summit in the very bright moordi^afc, «xA * *v»»» 
shriek, that yet scarcely interrupted hfft bqh^,\tox»V> \ws*a» 
very heart ofHue'line* 



man that approached him from one side or the other 
Caboche stood ready with a torch on the opposite be 
moat, which was now filled with combustibles and 1 
jng fuel. He was waxing impatient for a deciaioi 
was Perrinet le Clerc, who continued to laugh and I 
old opponent with a merciless bitterness only to be a 
for by the delirium of hie hatred and of the univet 
ness. Matters were approaching a terrific crisis : 
Trimonille had timorously implored Owen Tudor to 
himself to the general good, with a taint threat at 
that else — ho knew not what would happen, when 
Goronwy tumbled headlong down a flight of stone at 
ing from the battlements where he had been left 
He Hpoke some words in his wild guttural to his 1 
making a terrific sprint;, cleared a way through the j 
gained the stain, and disappeared with his equa 
squire. The Cabochiens lost all patience ; innnmerab 
were thrown ; and the slimy ditch below became ill 
like a circular furnace with the straw, and wood, 1 
prepared to make the smoulder. The wretched A 
fled in a struggling, shrieking mass upward to the batl 
and in a brief period the whole building became in' 
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One was Capeluche. " I must show myself as soon and as 
prominently as possible, since the old woman was such a fool, 
and returned so much sooner than I expected !" he was saying 
to himself, uneasily striving to clean his knife in the sheath. 
Blood flowed over it with the effort. 

The other was the Veau de Bar. " All is well, damsel de 
Troye !" he said, with great significance. " I have come to 
observe that my Chatelet is not fired: the rats are fairly 
smoked out of it." 

" What is well, messires P" said the executioner, drawing 
near with the familiarity sanctioned by his community of 
crime, and striving to impress the fact of his presence on 
Perrinet with a deep bend to the tribune. 

At this moment me lower loop-holes of the Chatelet lighted 
up with a dull red glare, like fiery eyes glaring througn its 
walls into the square. 

" We are making the Chatelet too warm to hold them, Cape- 
luche !" said the Master-Chief, laughing gleefully. " But do 
not alarm messire the provost : his fortress is in no danger : 
it is only the good stone ditches that are filled with fire." 

"All the saints ! did I not tell ye that Jean de Troye was 
removed to the dungeons below the keep ! — that there are 
bars in them to admit air from the moat ! — and, consequently, 
you have baked and suffocated him ! Ah, demoiselle Hu61ine ! 

fou were so much engaged, you would not take the hint when 
said — unless he is removed from his old quarters J" 
Not one of all that multitude, that had listened unmoved 
to the dying yells of sixteen hundred murdered men, heard 
without bristling looks the shriek of the daughter of Jean de 
Troye! 

Let us draw the curtain over the remainder of this scene ; 
over the terrific spectacle which all Paris continued to present 
during the space of many days. It is but one drawn from 
innumerable masses — this group of anguish, guilt, and horror ! 
During many days the city continued in the hands of the 
rabble, and was treated in all respects as one taken by storm 
and delivered over to pillage and death. It was sufficient to 
cry " There goes an Armagnao !" to procure the destruction 
of any one; and Capeluche and his associates of th& tor&& 
confounded all under the name who were <teteus&s«k wA^» 
any thine; they desired to possess. A Trtcvxse caxaa *XA»sX V/^ 3 ^ 
it was the pause of exhaustion. T\ie "xVdlt gaa&vwfc <3av&* ww 
wt attempt io enchain the wild beaat tofq V*& «***^ 
nekdjr, the progress of a terrible xnate&S — <»»a^ ^ 

•* 2 
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JOHN THE FEABLESS. 

The good city of Paris, so lately the theatre of a 
massacre, became one of scarcely paralleled festivity ai 
nificence, to welcome the arrival of the beloved I 
Burgundy. The joy fulness of this event was, indeed, 
qualified by intelligence that he was accompanied 
queen-regent, as Isabeau de Baviere now solemnly styl 
self. That despotic princess was both hated and fearec 
Parisians ; and it was well understood that their sen 
were fervently reciprocated. 

But information that he is expected to rejoice alwi 
the Parisian enthusiastically in the mood, for the xn 
Moreover, splendid spectacles were to be witnessed ; a 
was enough for the reckless and light-hearted populace 
the Maladie Ardente was forgotten. It was a hai 
occasion for people to show themselves off as survivon 
there were substantial reasons for the satisfaction of 
siderable portion of the Parisians. The advance of tl 
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decked every window. Those who had lost the most were 
compelled, by dread of the populace, to exhibit the liveliest 
signs of satisfaction. As a general rule, it might even be 
known which quarter had suffered the most in the massacre 
by the excess of their rejoicings in its result ! The city of 
Sraris voted a large sum to be laid out in triumphal pageants, 
which was principally levied among the relatives and mends 
of those wnose mangled carcasses might be said, without 
metaphor, to strew the path of the conqueror. Master Soman 
de la JRose was at length employed in a manner more suitable 
to his genius than his professional pursuits. He had renewed 
his acquaintance with the Boucherie, and, through the in- 
fluence of its chiefs, obtained the office of composing the 
open-air interludes which were to diversify the duke's passage 
from the Bastille of St. Antoine, where he was to make his 
entry, to the Louvre, in which he was expected to take up his 
residence with the queen. 

The open space within the gate, and the fields around the 
ramparts, were covered with an immense crowd. The bishop 
of Saris, with all his clergy; the University, with all its 
scholars ; the parliaments and courts of justice, with all their 
judges, counsellors, clerks, and officials ; the provost of Paris, 
with all his civil and military functionaries, commanded by 
iwo lieutenants ; the provost of the merchants, with all the 
guilds and crafts of the city arrayed in various liveries, under 
various appropriate banners ; the sheriffs of Paris, with their 
underlings, among whom Capeluche the executioner was con- 
spicuous, as the dignity of his office demanded : all in robes 
of estate, furred, and richly decorated with official insignia, 
and nearly all on horseback, excepting the dignitaries of the 
University, who bestrode mules : a vast rabble, wearing, to 
a man, woman, or child, the red sautre of St. Andrew — com- 
posed the mass. Thanks to the zeal of the Cabochiens and 
the enthusiasm of Capeluche, there was scarcely a single 
Armagnac among all the throng. 

The provost of the merchants had a noble present to make 
the duke, in the shape of a fine robe of violet velvet, embroi- 
dered in precious stones with his devices. The arms of Paris, 
a ship decorated most sumptuously with silken sails and ropes, 
and painted of a beautiful purple colour, hung by gilded 
chains in the gateway of St. Antoine. In it were five mer- 
maids, women naked to their waiBta, m^lo^^c^l^^^^ 
bo intertwisted as to form the letters ot t\\fi> **<*& «w», ^a 

were to be lowered in their aerial Wfc© on. *ka fraka ^Zf^S; 

to offer the congratulations of tlie good cite?, «&».^w«* ^ 



visage of the Master-Chief was at great odds will 
costume ; but even the sister of Benand wore not 
weeds on this joyous occasion. Gnke's aspect, hoi 
one so lively by temperament, wis singularly olo 
aniious. Perhaps this was accounted for by the cirt 
that she was aiding her father to support the enfee 
of the daughter of Jean de Troye. Hueline was 
rayed in deep mourning. Little of her could be i 
was closely enveloped in her dark mantle and robe 
manner seemed like that of one new risen from a be 
nees. And in fact she had not long revived from 
of the Maladie Ardente; or else the delirious fere 
that preyed upon her was mistaken for it by the me 
Among the eminent personages of the University, 
the most conspicuous one, in the eyes of the pe 
Master Perrinet le Clerc, He was still in the bighoi 
favour, the idol of the mob, through whom he had a 
himself supreme dictator of Pans. In the intox 
revenge and hatred, his deeds so far exceeded in 
those of all the other leaders, that not even Simon 
could dispute the sway with him. But Perrinet' 
selfishness prevented him from ever making a thorot 
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whom the transition is easy. It seemed that his circum- 
stances were much improved by his exertions in the public 
weal. He was apparently enabled to gratify his passion for 
iine dress to the highest degree of luxury and splendour. He 
was clothed in a farrago of magnificent patchwork, the most 
showy pieces of dress worn by various distinguished victims, 
-from wnich the stains of blood were very skilfully obliterated, 
without much damage to the stuffs. There was nothing Tin- 
becoming Capeluche's position in this prodigality of decora- 
tion. Besides his dignity as executioner of Paris, he com- 
manded a hideous band of murderers and plunderers, known 
by the graceful title of the Handmaidens of the Place de 
Gfreve ; and he was the "devoted and intimate friend of Per- 
rinet le Clerc, to whom his adhesion gave the ascendency over 
the rest of the Parisian demagogues. 

"How beautiful Monsieur de Paris is! — I mean, in his 
dress," said a girl, who was gazing in great admiration at 
Capeluche, to one of her neighbours. " Ah, they may well 
-eay that fine feathers make fine birds ! He seems to me by 
four the handsomest person present." 

"And how gracefully he kills people!" replied her com- 
panion. " I saw him bury a Jew alive, in the Hog Market, 
for spitting at the great image of Our Lady at the corner of 
the Kue des Orfevres. And he took him to the grave as 
politely as if to a bath of new milk, which they say my lady, 
the wicked old queen, uses every morning to keep her com- 
plexion clear." 

" Dost thou see how they look at me, Loupgarou, all the 
pretty girls P" said Capeluche, putting his arm affectionately 
round his varlet's neck. " They do not even glance at thee, 
though thou art so much younger. It is because thou didst 
not take my advice in season, because thou art evidently a 
beggar — and there is nothing that women hate more than 
poverty. But why art thou so sullen of late, my son, that 
one never gets a pleasant word or look from thee — though 
thy face is really not one that needs any addition to its 
ugliness P" 

" Since thou art so rich, why dost thou not let me be exe- 
cutioner in thy place P" returned Loupgarou, abruptly. 

" Ah ! thou art ambitious ! Well, it is a high-blooded and 
most princely passion," said Capeluche. " I acknowledge 
that I am rich enough for my moderate nswx&v, \s^ "Yikssx^- 
garou, my child, consider, what sno\x\dt \ fca tot wss»«ib«^ 
Sri had nobody to hang, draw, qpK^i^^^s^*" 088 *^ 
lip, and break on the wheel?" 
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"But thou dost not even teach me ray trade! Thon 
hast never jet let me behead any one!" said Loupgarou, 
ferociously. 

■■ Ill-humoured thine 1 Why, thou art bo awkward, thon 
wonldst disgrace our whole protession," said Cap eluche, play- 
fully chucking his assistant^ shapeless chin. "And let ma 
add, in confidence, my child, thou never wilt be fit to hold the 
office of executioner of Paris, where the people are such ex- 
cellent judges. Bear that in mind, and, if thou hast soy 
secret hopes against me, cease to cherish them. Thou art 
only fit to he hangman in some petty hailliewick or country 
town, where, provided you get a man s head off, nobody cares 

"It shall he seen!" muttered Loupgarou, between his 

" Undoubtedly it shall be seen, sir!— you are speaking of 
my grand interlude at the Boucborier"' said Pieman de U 
Rose, who was hustling through the crowd, and scarcely 
noticed who spoke, in the absorption of his vanity. " It ia 
certain that my redoubtable lord will be highly gratified by 
the spectacle. How delighted I am with the appearance of 
the mermaids 1 I had a thousand candidates for the honour 
of represent ins (hem ! But the (hike is so iimorous and 
gentle a prince, that it is no wonder he may take a fancy 
to one of them, or to them all, especially considering the 
novelty of the scaly tails .' He must want novelty— -he is 
such a rover, the good duke ! And no wonder the women 
like him ! I doubt, after all, if Venus so greatly preferred 
Adonis to Mars ! What say you, ladiesr 1 Ah, you laugh; 
that is enough." 

" But is there to be a giant at the Boucherie, messire? 
And will it not frighten one too much t" said one of the girls 
flint, vi ere giggling, with perfect simplicity. 

" Of course there is to be a giant at the Boucherie !" re- 
plied Roman ; " but first the duke has to see a lovely repre- 
Fcnlation of the late massacre, in the square of the Chatclet, 
and all our bravo Maillotins arc to appear with their maces 
and knives, and dance o delightful measure with wheateheafs 
in their hands to aiwniry haw plenty and peace are restored to 
Paris. The giant is to reprice:] t. t!se Kngiish, and St. Andrew 
is to come out of a sly mmer and kill him, after a fine combat 
— flnd you all know how exk\\a-ra\.\w(; \WV \», \advca ? I forgot 
((J ij](?j;r;oii the- castle beA'ovi- \\ie fiawcWvvo , \iv\™S.-;i ifi. ^«. 
We jasper, whieh the yy^ « ^ V:^v.^.-, \^ ™^ <&. 
know it by the word IlSus* w« fcw^wutoa***. I^Sto 
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St. Andrew is to be crowned with roses, and he is to make 
his horse — * real lire horse, ladies !— kneel, while he presents 
it to the duke, with a handsome speech, prophesying that he 
shall expel the English from France with such losses that 
they will never dare to come back again. Do not blame me 
if you find the Miracle Play at the Palais insupportably dulL 
I hare no share in it. But at the Louvre I appear again, and 
all is brilliant. My young virgins, a thousand in number, 
all in white, and linked by chains of flowers, will come out to 
welcome the queen home to her royal abode. They will sing 
in chorus the sweetest verses that ever were composed. No, 
not quite. I must not say that before Mademoiselle Hueline 
de Troye." 

" The fool!" muttered Simon Caboche, while all eyes were 
turned on the minstreless, directed by the superfluous homage 
of Soman de la Rose. But at this instant a flourish of trum- 
pets from the summit of the Grate of St. Antoine saluted the 
first appearance of the Duke of Burgundy's array. All be- 
came restless anxiety and expectation. 

" Courage, Hueline ! John cannot, and shall not, refuse us 
the justice we ask," said Caboche to the mournful figure beside 
him. " The murderer of your father and of my son — he can- 
not refuse us his head. And he is in yonder keep ! Aha, Sir 
Provost, we shall find some other way than storming the Bas- 
tille, as you bade us, to win him !" 

Hueline made no reply, though she evidently strove to 
utter some words, that died away in murmurs. 

The tramp of a numerous cavalry was now distinctly audible 
in the plain Tbeyond the Gate of St. Antoine. But it was not 
the etiquette to open it until the duke applied for admittance 
in person. It seemed, however, that the prince had arrived, 
somewhat unusually, at the head of his squadrons, for a loud 
rapping of lances at the portal solicited attention, and a herald 
formally required the Parisians to receive the queen-regent 
and the Duke of Burgundy within the walls of Paris. The 
gates were quickly opened by the Veau de Bar, who rode for- 
ward with all his soldiery, and occupied the archway. He 
retained the keys, which were placed on a crimson cushion, 
and alighted, as if to present them to the duke, an honour 
usually reserved for the kings of France. 

But the duke was not there. To the general surprise, the 

six hundred burghers of Paris, clad in pxunjAe Taaxs&fcfc ^SSa. 

white hoods, who had ridden out to meet "nam, ^k*sx&*^ 

themselves, headed by the Lord of L»' Isle AAam, exA*. %<3S&»»> 

Ton of knights. According to etiquette, foey oxv^™^ 
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arrived the laat, as hosts escorting an honoured fpwst into the 
house- They had so very dejected and astonished a look that 
the provost's question aa to what had happened was generally 
repeated in the visages of the spectators. 

•' My lord the elulie likes not these white hoods. They re- 
mind him too much of his own rebels of Flanders j but, I 
trust, worn not assumed out of any insolence '." replied Lisle 
Adam, very sternly. " Nevertheless, Provost, he thinks you 
are remiss to Buffer it; and, being displeased at such sigas, 
communis that his vanguard shall be admitted ere he will 
ronton among so rude and turbulent a people, that even on 
a day of rejoicing they eannot but wear the ensign of rebellion 

" It was by no contrivance or sufferance of mine, meesire,'' 
replied the vcau de Bar, with a smile that wrenched his wiiolp 
visage in the effort to suppress it. "I have as many masters 
as there are ooatermongers in Paris. But I eannot think that 
any ill was meant by those who set the tailors at work on white 
hoods ; wherefore, not only the duke's vanguard, bat his whole 
army, may enter Paris at pleasure!" 

This permission, eagerly echoed by the provost of the mef' 
chants, the doctors, and tne chiefs or all the guilds, excepting 
that of the butchers, was as eagerly accepted. The butcher? 
t lii'ii^fl rea were silent; and L'Isle Adam and hi^ kinglit* 
continued their advance, clearing the way with a rough vio- 
lence and rapidity that amazed and disordered the mob. They 
perceived, too, with surprise, that these friendly squadrons 
took up such positions among the populace, and alopg the whole 
route to the Louvre, that they could not have taken more pre- 
caution had the city still been Armagnac. 

An endless line of foot-soldiers followed, chiefly archers, 
who marched only two abreast, under pretence of moving 
with greater facility, but possibly with an intention of ini- 

frcssing the Parisians with a formidable idea of their number, 
'oud as they were of military display, the populace were 
wearied at the long array with which their beloved duke 
thought it necessary to precede his entry. But at Inst the 
archers passed, with all their flags and endless crossbows: 
pikemen followed; fresh masses of knights and men-at-arms: 
a body of Swiss spearmen and German lanzkenets, whosp 
exact discipline greatly surprised and daunted the gazers, until 
finally the expected duVe an& qneen. came m *>£ht- 
A canopy of purple satin, ticYA^ kmst* -*^ *.w«-V\\>. 
was held as a covering over \w&, W> »*■ «™y * 
Sood-Bixed chamber. W<f«»W^» ttiW "*^ 
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damask, while her potent ally rode beside it on a war-horse of 
extraordinary size and fiery spirit. Its trappings were covered 
with foam, and its head was always either tossed high in the 
air or between its fore feet. Yet the duke, governed it with 
perfect ease, for he was held to be one of the best knights 
of all France. But the trappings were so singular, that they 
commanded much of the public attention. "They were adorned 
with heraldic paintings representing the labours of Her- 
cules, not the least of which was his strangulation of the 
hydra, the said hydra being fairly marked with the word- 
Paris! 

The duke himself was of lofty and massive person; so 
broadly and powerfully set, indeed, that the effect of his sta- 
ture, when in peaceful raiment, was greatly diminished. But 
in armour, in which he was now cased from head to foot, he 
•had a very warlike and majestic appearance. His counte- 
nance was handsome, though with a mixture of truculence 
and sensuality in its expression not altogether pleasing to the 
observer. It was very rough in complexion with exposure in 
the chase, and darkened in Eastern warfare, else it was natu- 
rally fair and florid, as in most of his race, and as was testi- 
fied by his red-tinted hair and beard. He carried his own 
standard of St. Andrew on the point of his lance, as if 
insinuating the manner of his entry into Paris, and was 
armed so completely, that he did indeed rather seem a vie- 
tenons general entering a subdued city, than a friend and 
welcome ally. 

The queen reclined on her litter, gorgeous as a Hindoo 
goddess in her robes. Of tall and stately person, her exceed- 
ing pride and lofty demeanour seemed to elevate it to the 
gigantic. Or it might be the effect of the towering head-gear 
she wore, of cloth of gold, richly bejewelled, half a yard high, 
broadening as it mounted, ana terminating in a diadem of 
blazing points. The rest of her garb was of gold damask 
tissue, with crimson-velvet fleur-de-lys, and a royal mantle of 
purple, lined with ermine. Her neck was bare, and her bosom 
open almost to the girdle, according to the liberal fashion she 
had herself introduced into France. Its German whiteness 
was one of the articles of her unpopularity with the Parisian 
women, who related and believed the most extraordinary 
legends of her amorous propensities. Her features were laree* 
but well cut, like those of an Egyptian. a^nxax. ^& V3& *» 
sceptre in her Land, and the fierce diadam «A Vwv^eft^^ 
with which she entered Paris, rendered \*sHieee»»Ml "^ ^° 
wription on the frame of the canopy, esmo>mfcVD^^ ^ ^ 



Trumpeters, heralds, t nights, and a numerous rei 
ladies on horseback surrounded the royal litter, behin 
stretched an interminable line of spears and banner 
Parisians began to remember, with vague misgiving 
old offences against this haughty princess. And tb 
certainty much more of bitter reminiscence, than of 
cordiality, in the few stiff bends of her massive tiai 
which Isabeau acknowledged their shouts of welcomi 
demeanour of the duke was also stern and chill in 
almost involuntarily, the joyful uproar died away in m 



of discontent and disquiet. At this period it might ha 
observed that the duke glanced reproa ' " " 
at his favourite and now inseparable o 
who rode close" 
;e-tawny velvet. 



observed that the duke glanced reproachfully and imp 
' ' 's favourite and now inseparable councillor. Sir P 
, who rode closely beside him, in a peaceful j 



Orange-tawny velvet. 

" Sir, hold on thus, or you come to Paris only to i 

ragamuffin chiefs !" whispered the minister, stooping ; 
arrange the tassels of the duke's mantle. 

John the Fearless towered austerely in his sadd 
continued his progress. By this time all who had an 
in the ceremonial of welcome were in bustling mo- 
The mermaids flattered in their ship; the Veau 
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drama rolled on all sides, and the cannoneers of the Bastille 
succeeded very skilfully in discharging two mighty culvering 
that decked its walls. J3ut it was plain that the people shouted 
with half breath. The cries of " Vive Bourgogne P" were 
short and scattered, and only a single voice snouted " Vive 
Madame Isabeau !" It was the polished Capeluche, unwilling 
that a lady should pass without some tribute of respect. The 
circumstance raised a peal of laughter among the variable 
populace that heard it, and their mirth mingled indecorously 
with the words of homage pronounced by the Yeau de Bar, 
as he knelt at the duke's stirrup, to present to him the keys 
of his charge. The provost stammered, and became confused* 

" It is enough !" interrupted Duke John. " It was because 
we believed your lance longer than your tongue, provost, that 
we put Pans into your charge — until our lady regent the 
queen's pleasure was known — to whom we now present these 
keys, your present, with our humble duty and allegiance." 

"We purpose to do all by your advice, fair brother ; there- 
fore, what you have done we have done ;" said Isabeau, gra- 
ciously raising herself from her satin pillows, and touching 
the massive keys with her sceptre. " Therefore, keep these 
keys, Sir Guy de Bar ; and keep them better than those who 
were wardens of St. Germain from the Armagnac traitors. 
And let our good people of Paris understand, that henceforth 
we will suffer no disorders of any sort, nor any other rule in 
Paris but such as we ourself, by authority of our lord the 
king, shall appoint/' 

" Marry, then, lady ! you will have a good many of us to> 
put from usurped offices !" replied the provost. 

"Who are those, provost, that pretend to authority in 
Paris other than that we have given to you P" said the duke, 
in a loud offended tone, which subdued a rising murmur into* 
silence. 

" Sir, there are some half dozen in Paris whose whisper will 
go farther than my shout," replied the provost. " There are 
priests and clerks who meddle much more with my business 
than with their own — Master Perrinet le Clerc, for one." 

" It is true, I have some sway with the poorer sort, messire, 
which I trust I have ever used in your grace's service," said 
Perrinet, boldly pushing forward, and the University followed, 
him in a flock. 

" This is the Armagnac scholar thai \>ettw&\u& *3&ss«* : 
said De Giae, with significance. " He Wta Aon* %«Awro» 
indeed— he grudged not his own fatWa \>\oo& yd^w* *"**■ 
and he is now king of the mob of PaxW 






vice in the meantime !" said John the Fearless, rain 
visor, and displaying a fierce and angry countenance. 
not even to deny us thy father's blood! — Go to, we will '. 
such servitors ! — What reward canst thou expect for pan 

"At least — at least — the bishopric of Evreux!" 
Perrinet le Clerc, this single thought surviving the 
confusion of bis ideas. 

" The bishopric of Evreux I" repeated De Giac, u 
loualy. " Thou who canst never become a priest — wh 
not even remain a clerk of the Sorbonne ! Scholar, t 
blood on thy vesture ; it is impossible t" 

"And thy father's blood! — Faugh, thou smellest o 
the fratricide thou didst style me!" exclaimed the 
"Begone from our eight! Hide thee in some melt 
cloister, and repent at tby leisure, for we command 1 
quit Paris, and never again to be seen within its walls 
penalty of suffering the full chastisement which thy 
blasphemy, irreligiou, and treason, has too long deserv 

Perrinet le Clerc sat absolutely petrified on his mn 
rigidity even communicated itself to the animal, and I 
its head so upright and fixed in the air, that the duk< 
not refrain from a loud hoarse laugh. It may be in 
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** Sir, this is the Master-Chief of the Boucherie, and com- 
mander of the milice royale /" said De Giac, with occult sig- 
nificance, after a pause. „ 1 

" Ay, truly ! — we had forgotten," said the duke, hastily. 
" Hatter 8imon, we are bounden to you ; but since we are 
here in person, and take on us the government of this good 
city of Paris, we have no farther occasion for your service, 
nor for those of the milice royale, whom we command, with 
all convenient speed, to return the arms they borrowed to the 
fortresses of the Bastille and Louvre." 

" The constable, that is rotten, said no more to us ! — what 
means thisP" said Caboche, scarcely able to believe in his 
own senses. 

"He said — but I will do!" returned John the Fearless. 
" Look that you bring me your arms to the Bastille before 
to-morrow's sunrise, or we will come ourselves and seek them 
in the Boucherie, Master-Chief." 

" It shall not be your grace's first visit there, though it 
might chance to be your last !" said Simon, with dogged firm* 
ness. " I have lost so much in your service, Duke John, that 
I can lose but little more. Yet shall you have the arms on 
condition that you grant me a reward for my toils and losses 
(I have lost four sons, all m? sons !) which it shall not much 
trouble you to yield, and which is all that I demand." 

" Ask what thou wilt other than the continuance of thy 
ruffians' mastery in Paris, and 'tis thine, Simon," said the 
duke, somewhat remorsefully. " We know that we owe thee 
much, too much ! Is this plump little wench thy daughter, 
and wouldst thou have us dowry her with her brother's inhe- 
ritance in the Boucherie P" 

"Heaven forbid that a woman should inherit in the 
Boucherie, that our old customs should be broken !" ejacu- 
lated Simon Caboche. Neither hath she any loving fool to 
need a dowry to wed her withal." 

"So plump and smooth a partridge, and never a mateP" 
returned Duke John. " I will not believe it ! Speak, pretty 
one ! hast thou nothing to ask us in behalf of any good-looking 
lad of thine own jears, for we make no mismatches without 
reasons of policy in the matter P" 

" I would humbly implore, beseech of your highness's grace 
—the life of a poor Armagnae pruwne*, ""•sWea. \ -««&&. **fc» 
free, in oar Lady of Mercy 'a name V i altewA Gro\e* ^taraSafc- 

"Peace, fool!— mercy on anArmagn&cV' ^^m^w* 81 ^ 
* La* my prayer be heard first, at ail w^J^^a 
sab a milky, sucking, calf 4 Hay, apeak, ^uaAaB*A *• ^ ^ 



■trunk with it. 

" It ia the minstreless of the Bouoberie ; the dun* 
waa betrothed to Kenand Caboche ; the daughter of J 
Troye," said De Giac, coldly, but gazing intently at tt 
plicant. " She bath aome reason, methinks, your gn 
deem, to ask vengeance." 

" The minstreleaa of the Boucherie ! the poor Boholai 
parvia ! — By St. Andrew, we desired to do no one ii 
recompense but her, nor do we owe so much to an] 
said the duke, eagerly. " Ask what thou wilt, dan 



Troye ; we know not that thing in our gift 

"Then, air duke, give us tie head of a false An 
confined in yonder fortress — of the Chevalier Sauvage 
Caboche, triumphantly. 

"A hitter eneJfty to your grace — the knight who dc 
the Ch&telet so long," said De Giac. " You may weli 
this prayer, my lord, for he surrendered without coi 
and deserves to die, for many treasons." 

" The Chevalier Sauvage !" said laabeau de Bavie're, 
first time interfering in the dialogue. " Daughter, wi 
the fair knight whom you commended to our kindneaa 

" For hia loyalty — and devotion I" said the princess, I 
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tsaid the duke, but a little irresolutely, for he was probably not 
unacquainted with the circumstances. 

" 1 slew them not ; all the saints forbid?! I would have 
hazarded my own life to save either !" exclaimed Owen vehe- 
mently. " I defended my life against Renaud Caboche, but 
lie wag slain by Perrinet le Feron! And they murdered 
Jean de Troye, who lighted the faggots and pitch in the dun- 
geons to destroy me — not I, not I !" 

"It is madness to think otherwise!" said Isabeau, after a 
favourable survey of the young warrior's personal attributes. 
" And, by my fay, the knight's good courage in guarding our 
daughter, when St. Pol was stormed, merits some thanks. 
Fair cousin, we will that you should yield him to U3 as our 
prisoner, and he shall have a light ransom/' 

" Justice ! vengeance 1" again shrieked Hu61ine, piercinglv. 

"Why, damsel! wouldst thou undo thine own work?" 
«iid the puzzled Veau de Bar. " My lord, it was solely by 
the advice and counsel of this damsel that I was enabled to 
save the prisoners of the Chatelet." 

"Justice .... for my father!" sighed Hue'lme, shuddering 
back from the astonished gaze of Simon Caboche. 

" Methinks I can reach the justice of this case by a rare 
expedient of mine own," said the Duke of Burgundy, with 
sudden animation. " It cannot justly be said that this knight 
iiath deprived thee of either, yet shall he prove to thee a 
husband — and a father, too, no doubt. 9e is a handsome 
lad ; but I deem thou art a goodly woman to look at, when 
thou hast a little blood in thy cheeks. He is a knight, but ' 
doubtless of some lineage not so far above thine but that a 
good dowry can level the difference. I will give it. What 
-aayst thou, Sir Owen ! wilt thou wed the damsel and become 
my knight P And will not a whole man please thee better, 
maiden, than his head P" 

And now the duke had no longer any reason for his com- 
ment on Hueline's colourlessness. Her cheeks suffused with 
•as rich a tint as light in a goblet of red wine, and her eyes 
were raised with mad eagerness towards Owen — her hands 
•rlasped unconsciously in the passion of her supplication. 

"Wed her! the false traitress! the murderess! the 
massacress !" exclaimed Owen, all whose adverse sentiments 
were unconsciously kindled by the address of John the 
Fearless. " Sir duke ! in mine own, land, m^ \eM»%*SfcV&B$ 
and stainless as the descendant of tlironelesfc^^^^^^* 8 ^ 
I will not wed your pitiless plotter l—Yvtibec'l yu^k ^^ 
-the knives of her Cabochiens. Neither lrilfc. 1- «*«* >^ 
*he cause I serve— I cannot, and 1 wnl not \>« 1*^^*8*" 

z 



for it something jingles with the name of the Bone' 
is worth her acceptance— a prince's ransom only < 
chase it, damsel. And now raise thine eyes and lot 
among the young bachelors and nobles of my o 
choose for thyself; I'll warrant, there's never a felL 
churlish knight, that thou shouldst fear a second rel 

Hn61ine indeed raised her eyes, in which the dry I 
half- extinguished malady seemed to glow with sti 
vour. An instant they rested on the Chevalier 
whose face was averted towards Madame Catherine, 
to some low sweet words, such as she dared to utt 
haughty mother's hearing. And then they fell by t 
hazard on De Giac, who was bending towards hi 
Strong expression of compassion and interest. 

" Nay, sir, it would little become me — to woo a 
she said, with remarkable firmness and distinctness. 
on tho night when yonr Burgundiana entered Paris 
had no dowry to tempt, when destruction was p< 
hand, when I least of all deserved it — Messire de Gi 
mehishandinmarriase. Ifltakeitnow, willho with 

" De Giac !" echoed the dulte, in utter ostonishmei 
at the lean nnd now vehemently excited politician. 
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*' First let me hare my boon—one poor prisoner's life — the 
life of Rhys aj> Goronwy !" sobbed poor Gules, reduced at 
last to desperation. 

"There is no need, sweetheart; I am here," said the 
squire, in the first French he had ever spoken, and blushingly 
advancing from a crowd of men-at-arms. 

" Come, Cabocbe, cheer up, man ; this is another case of 
true lore ; let it be rewarded," said the duke, secretly touched, 
it might be, with his old comrade's heaped-up ^measure of 
affliction. " This tight lad shall take a French name ; we will 
call him Caboche in a royal oatent, and he shall live to be 
Master-Chief; and I will hola your first grandson at baptism, 
and we will call him Renaud." 

" Marry, since rewards are falling in such thick showers, I 
will hold up my head with the rest!" said the executioner, 
Capeluche, as Simon Caboche turned silently away. He had 
long been impatient, and now advanced with an air of grace- 
ful familiarity. " Your grace hath not forgotten me, at least ; 
nor, I trust, hath Messire de Giac P" 

" No, friend ! — this is the rogue, assassin, robber, accom- 
plice, and murtherer, of whom I told your highness it would be 
necessary to make an example !" replied De Giac, with per- 
fect calmness. 

" Srontless vassal ! — truly thou hast deprived me, with thy 
murderous hands, of all the means by which I purposed to 
obtain possession of the Armagnac castles and towns !" said 
the duke, with a sudden ferocity. " Neither didst thou con- 
tent thyself with murdering our enemies— but many innocent 
persons — women and children — have fallen victims to thy 
savage thirst for blood ! Faugh, he smells of death more 
rankly than a ploughed churchyard ! Is there any here can 
take a head off r — if so, bear him to the Place de Greve, and 
let the wild beasts there behold what justice we intend hence- 
forth to administer in Paris !" 

"I can, my lord I" said Loupgarou, eagerly stepping forward. 

" Thou canst not ! — my child, thou knowest thou hast never 
beheaded any one!" said Capeluche, scarcely able to believe 
that he was awake. 

" I will begin with thine !" returned the apprentice. 

** Do so, and be executioner of Paris in his place," said the- 
duke. 

" Capeluche ! join thy hands to m\ne\ — aadL^fc "wSl^^.^^ 
who is master of Paris! Caboche, w\\t tVow «u&Y* ^^^^ 
Perrmet le Clerc, now utterly reckless and desperate. 

"Scholar! wilt thou knit hands *ttki \jim ^Vo as** ^ 
lotherP" yelled Xoupgarou. " Sit ackoW, \*s> V&s^ *r 

z2 



was insensible to everything but tho glory of his exh 
"No, we will not stir from the Bastille till we 1 
that all our commands are obeyed 1" returned i. 
ferociously. " Our sister may proceed meanwhile t 
to speak with the Icing, and crave leave for us to pr 
duty 1 Take your prisoner with yon, lady ; ana ] 
offer your bride the shelter of our fortress, till we i 
her more solemnly yours I Squire and damsel, fol 
angry lire, but get wedded on the way ! Go to your 
femnet ! — and, Loupgarou, hasten and strike your fi 
as executioner of Paris, on this grinning horseleech. 'i 

"Art thou not surprised to seehow things happen, : 
said Loupgarou, as he attended Capelache up the S 
the Place de Gre>e, amidst an immense mass of ga 
appointed of the expected recreations in the other pa: 

. " Not in the least, my son ; things cannot help the 
they happen — that is all," said the philosophic C; 
" But I still maintain thou dost not know how to sev 

Sroperly ; — for example, thou wilt make a botch of m 
am now sorry that I never taught thee 1 Alas, wl 
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the women admire so muck ! Nothing dolls the stroke of the 
axe so much as hair." 

"But art thou not afraid, Capeluche — art thou really not 
afraid — thou that hast committed so many murders that thou 
canst not truly answer how many when they question thee in 
the other world P" said Loupgarou, after roughly completing 
this operation. 

"That is all in my favour; I will say I have a short 
memory/' replied Capeluche. " My child, I have seen too 
much of deatn. to fear it ! — I think my ringlets are pretty 
cleanly gone ; straighten down my doublet — be always careful 
to do that. Thou wilt not always have so long a neck as mine 
to sunder ! I must now kneel — and by etiquette I should 
have a confessor — but, as there is none at hand, it matters 
not ! I will now speak for thee as a friend and master should. 
Parisians ! do not judge your new executioner by this first 
attempt. He has good will — but good will is not all in our 
profession. Above all, do not judge him by comparison ; I 
was born an executioner, he became one by chance ; for, if I 
had not taken a fancy to him and saved him from the wheel, 
he would not have been here this day to assist in my last 
moments ! — My dear child, art thou ready P" 

" Yea," said Loupgarou, holding up his axe with both 
hands, and quivering with eagerness. " It is all envy ! — Let 
the Parisians judge me by this first effort !" 

" I am content," said Capeluche. " Either way, I shall be 
a gainer. I have only one thing more to say, ana then I will 
lay my neck nicely on the block — but I must whisper it." 
And putting his lips to Loupgarou's ear, he continued : "After 
all, I think thou wilt some day remember me with tenderness 
—I have been a father to thee, for I loved thee — and, if thou 
wouldst offer the only consolation possible to my memory, 
take some good season to inform the wife of Messire De Giac 
— the wife, look ye — that it was he who ordered the removal of 
her father to the dungeons of the Chatelet : wilt thou, child P" 

" I will," replied Loupgarou. 

" I leave thee my blessmg, then ; and now let me try the 
block," said Capeluche, stretching his head over the billet— 
" bend my neck first to learn where the stroke should"— 
But at this point his over-eager apprentice suddenly let theblow 
fall without attending to the anatomy so as to 'select &\<&&. 

"All, villain J did I not say so?" screamed 0«^>x<2&fc/\s^ 
agony. 

"And said I not that it is all atteti^k, «fc«t tfcS" w 
xmpgoron, completing his office with, a ttxdkfe ^toafc tH*****^ 
ujr Eia master's neck, but tke block, too. 



one of liis bride-knights, in token of reconciliation, : 
Hueline acquitted him of the crimes laid to his char; 
Cabocliiens. And Owen Tudor consented ! Theduki 
on the preparation b, for he desired to give the Psrisis 
thing to talk about and to stare at, after the discom 
their chieftain b. 

The wedding-day came, and Owen was, of oonrsi 
train of the bridegroom's men who went to bring 
church from the Bastille, where he resided with, t 
Tbo bride was to be attended by the queen herself, 
graciously signified her pleasure to that effect, and, a 
to etiquette, would arrive at Notre Dame, where the c 
was to he performed, shortly after the bridegroom. 

De Giac waa finely dressed. The withered a 
statesman looked almost handsome in the flush of his 
and joy, and his garb would have set off a more 1 
person to advantage. The magnificent taste of Iaat 
sided over it. It is true that it was the occasion of 

{"est from Le Joyeux, the dole's fool. " Ay, indeed 
le, after an attentive survey of the bridegroom's be 
"it is meat that needs a rich sauce 1" And a rich 
waa ! Violet and silver satin were the hose that I 
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the insignia of various ordem of knighthood ; hang at his 
girdle the key which he carried as grand-master of the duke's 
household ; put a hat about half the height of a modern one, 
turned up in front with a cluster of diamonds for a button, 
on the bridegroom's head; an enormous nosegay of sump- 
tuous flowers in his hand — and you have Messire De Giac, on 
the only happy day of his life. 

The chapel was richly adorned which was appropriated to 
the ceremony in Notre JDame. The priests themselves took 
an interest in the Minstreless of the Boucherie. Wreaths of 
flowers garlanded the black old Gothic arches of the chapel ; 
the floor was strewed with rosemary, save where the duke 
and his royal guests were to stand, which was covered with 
wrought velvet. The sun took pleasure in decking the pomp, 
and fiamed in at the great rose- window with a splendour that 
diffused itself more solemnly throughout the church. The 
altar was decked in golden plate and ornaments, and hung 
with white velvet ; in the centre shone a lamb darting long 
raysof light — the Lamb of peace and consolation to mankind. 

When the bridegroom and his attendants arrived in this 
chapel, the sacristy behind the altar was open, and revealed 
other preparations in progress. The Bishop of Paris, sur- 
rounded by a court of nis clergy, in their festival robes, sat 
laughing and chatting amidst a bustle of golden censers, 
white-garbed clerks, and a concourse of cross-bearers, vergers, 
pages, and other ecclesiastical retinue. 

According to French nuptial etiquette, which required the 
bridegroom to seem the more impatient of the two (and, in 
this case, he undoubtedly was), De Giac was the first to 
arrive in the chapel. The livery which the bridegroom had 
given to his knights was all of white satin and silver, with 
gkyblue ribands and mantles. Owen was distinguished 
among the train" by the beauty of his person, and by a chain 
of the finest gold round his wrist and neck, with which sign 
it pleased Isabeau to mark him as her prisoner. 

In this array, the bridegroom and his men awaited the 
arrival of the bride and her attendants. The necessary 
interval elapsed, and then they came ! To do the bride the 
more honour, the duke himself deigned to act as her father, 
and escorted her from the Bastille. Midway from the Louvre 
the queen and her ladies joined them on horseback -, and, \s^ 
way of crowning favour, it was ann.o\mfcfc& M^"^mm«» 
Catherine, and certain youthful damaeAB oi ^ft wssk»'W*» 
officiate as bridesmaids. . x v^. 

With this moat honourable escort, ti&e> >*to*fc»^ J* 
entered the chapel of Notre Dame. There nogofc w«e 




had she seemed so beautiful even in his eyes, aa nc 
he beheld her about to become the possession of 
hated and despised rival ! He bad need, indeed, U 
up the horrible associations of the massacre, the mm 
bleeding phantoms of his murdered Mends, to p 
sentiment of bitter envy and regret mingling in the i 
revengeful triumph that glowed in his soul at the e: 
of De G-iac's manner. In truth, the beauty of the t 
so enhanced by the splendour of her dress, that she 
like a diamond, long ill-set, which, in the gold of son 
jeweller, emits a thousand unsuspected beams and 
Or it might be, that the energy of will exercised a 
magic — and Hueline was determined, on that day, 1 
most beautiful woman present. Owen himself coul< 
feel that the rosy-tinted loveliness of Catherine o 
faded into a kind of colourlessness contrasted with the 
hues of Hueline's fiery blood, her coronal of whi 
and pearls, and her veil, light and bright as- silver 
lie-yin g instead of darkeningher rich complexion, whici 
kindled as with flame, Even the somewhat hagf 
desperate brilliancy in her eyes heightened their da 
extraordinary effect. The Duke ot Burgundy utt 
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acknowledging the innuendo ; yet was there something dis- 
cordant and forced in his mirth that excited the attention of 



the least observant. 

" The Chevalier Sauvage P — Messire, you remind me well/' 
said the bride, with singular rapidity. " I wish to show all 
men that I acquit him of those charges which the hate of 
Simon Caboche — but he was a father ! — I have promised my 
confessor, who will not else permit me to partake of this 
sacrament— not else give me absolution for such light offences 
as— Chevalier Sanvage, lend me your hand! The good 
capuchin awaits us in the sacristy — in whose presence I must 
solemnly promise yon forgiveness, ere— -will you not come P' 
It shall be alone, no witnesses ! — promise me this, lords, — for 
some hold me injured of this knight !" 

" Go with her, knight ; these are women's fancies, but to 
them they are realities," said the duke, bestowing a rough 
olap of the shoulder on Owen Tudor, as if to awaken him. 
And before he was thoroughly aware of his position he found 
himself walking side by side with Hueline, his arm linked in 
hers, towards the sacristy of Notre Dame, leaving the whole 
bridal group in attendance. The shudders that ran through 
Hu61ine'a veins traversed his own as if by electric contact, and, 
when suddenly she stepped aside into one of the numerous 
chapels, he felt no power of resistance or of pause, but yielded 
to her impulse, and entered also. 

" Owen 1 " she then exclaimed, breathlessly—" dearest 
Owen !" and her voice was for the moment lost, and a shower 
of tears covered her bridal veil with sparkles. " My first, 
my only love I— believe me now, when on this — my day of 
doom-— I imprecate death on my head, as I mount the steps 
of the altar to wed another— if ever I have been false to thee 
in heart or in deed — save so far as to permit the wooing of 
yonder wretch of the Sorbonne I Lightnings parch me now, 
and here, if I chose De Giac in aught but the very madness 
of despair ! No priest, no monk, awaits to absolve me !— who 
would, who could P — But I believe thee innocent of those 
dark charges ! — And we might yet be so blest, so happy ! 
Never man was loved as thou art, and by a soul like mine, 
whose love is boundless as air, that pervades all things! 
Why, then, wilt thou abandon me to this cruel destiny P 
Catherine of France never can be thine, she mercer *Wk V» 
thine ; it is assured, and most firmly Te*c>toe&> \k»fc 3&» ^sS^. 
wed Henry of England I And what \a tii«* m 'Oaa Oass&R 
smile of a coquettish girl that thou ahoxAteX. ^fwS«t A ^> \» 
fathomless tenderness of a heart like vftae? Sfc*? v* ^~L 
birth, but I, Owen I I am royal by natuxsV-^ ^ *s* ^* 



prophecy of Glen dower. It needed all Owen's ambit 
[lis revived hopes, all the recollection of the injuries ! 
sustained, all his chivalric sense of honour, all his pi 
steel his heart to tliiB appeal! 

" Lady, you have chosen, and SO have I," he rel 
" You hare destroyed my hopes, snatched the last cup 
demption from the lips of my country ! — a river of bio 
passable as death, flows between us 1 I am not inno 
the death of Eenaud and of your sire ; the remorse 
hearts tells me so. Thou art their murderess, but J a* 
destroyer, perfidious woman! — And what speakest t 
lightness, or depth, in passion, thou that art betrothed 
Giac, that shouldst hare been the leman of Perrinel le 
Thy lore may well be boundless as air, since it km 
Jiraita ! And, for what thou urgest of Henry of Eng 
the stars are mightier than the malice of women 1 Fa 
thou say est against Catherine of Franco, I answer, tha 
liere and trust in her faith more than erer I did ii 
when thou hadst maddened me most ! The honour an 
of a princess of France is a stake of mightier worth th 
plight of a woman of thy base birth and baser treacher 

Hnciine cowered beneath these words ax if ther ei 
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thou— what ioert thou P Thou shalt live yet, false one, 
to own and blush at the contrast I" 

" It shall be seen," returned Hueline, with a lurid smile-— 
"it shall be seen, I doubt not, what spell there is in the 
grandeur of birth and fortune to justify these monkish 
praises— -this contrast ! And remember, when the time comes 
thou art not Hie first love of Isabeau de Bavidre ! — that she is 
not young, empassioned, despairing — a minstreless ! — Woeful 
race ! — what do we on the earth with hearts like these P But 
they harden, too, in their turn : dost thou know, knight, that 
there is something about mine now, colder than the waters of 
a petrifying spring P Ail will bo well anon 1 Meanwhile my 
fate still keeps a strange parallel with thine ! Queen Isabeau 
loves thee !-— dost thou think Duke John hates me P 

" Why should he hate thee — that hast served him so dire- 
fully P" said Owen, startled with this intimation, vague as it was. 

" Have I not served thee P — Acknowledge ! 1 saved thy 
life at some cost 1" replied Hueline, with fierce vivacity. " I 
loved thee only too well, and therefore thou hatest me !— » 
wherefore should not Duke John P — Foolish children of the 
moment we minstrels are, good knight ! still we must have 
new toys to amuse us when the old ones are broken and gone. 
Never more can the heart of Hu61ine love ; it is exhausted 
there, mighty as was the stream when it first burst to light ! 
But ambition, and power, and vengeance ! — these are diver- 
sions that may fill something of that fathomless void that is 
before us both ; for thou, even thou, wilt live to regret this 
moment— to feel that I, too, who believe not in thy star, can 
prophesy 1" 

" Let us return ; your bridegroom will become impatient !" 
said Owen. 

" It is well ; it is very well ; it needed but this — let us part 
indeed ! " returned Hueline. ' ' Let us part like two flames that 
have mingled for an instant, each on its own path of destruc- 
tion ! "What I am, I have perchance made myself; all that I 
shall be, thou hast made me ! Remember that ! We part : 
I, to learn what deeper depths there are in shame, what deep- 
est treacheries in the heart of man! — thou to learn what 
talismans there are in royalty to keep passion pure and true ! 
Farewell, since it must be ! Farewell, Chevalier Sauvage, not 
ill-named !— the minstreless of the Boucherie bida «.d\ft^^ 
Owen Tudor — and to herself, for ever — VtaaaV* 

And, throwing her arms around Ins t^^*^*^**^ 5 ^^ 851 
hpstohw with a suffocating sigh.— lmgeTe&.*aa. " YM ** a& ""25 
then started away, echoing faintly, " Xt \a trafc \ Vfc^w 5 * 
the bridegroom will be impatient V* 
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They returned to the chapel, where the bridal guests were 
in truth beginning to be a little weary, and considerably sur- 
prised. There was something even of suspicion in the gloomy 
Tisane of Dei Giac; but the i'rank gaiety of his briae, the 
cheerful manner in which she announced that henceforth the 
Welsh knight and herself were good friends and allies, dissi- 
pated the cloud. Moreover, never did bride go with more 
firmness and clearness of response through the solemn for- 
mula of the matrimonial rite. She pronounced the fatal 
" Yes " with unfaltering distinctness ; and De Giac had every 
reason to be coutont, unless, perhaps, he was a Uttle troubled 
at the warmth and durance of the embrace wherewith the 
Duke of Burgundy raised and saluted the Lady de Giac a 
wite, by that title. 

Lo Joycux, the duke's fool, observed thus ; " The bride is 
some twenty-five summers old, an I conceive," he said with a 
leer to his brother jester of the conrt of Prance. " The 
bridegroom counts some fifty winters. Companion, doth not 
autumn oft come between summer and winter, and is not my 
duke a jolly knight of forty t " 

" And they say the bride is as learned as a clerk ; so, no 
doiilil. she can reckon differences," returned he of France. 

The Duke of Burgundy gave the bridal feast in his hotel 
of Artois, and it was long celebrated as one of the most splen- 
did that had ever been given in Paris. History relates that 
there were no fewer than seventeen courses served, each more 
delicious and gorgeous than its predecessor. The hall of 
the palace was fitted up to resemble a glade in an eastern 
forest, its gilded palm-trees being matted together with tbe 
finest flowers. The courses of wild meats, such as boar and 
venison, were served by savages, naked to the waist. Twelve 
peacocks graced the board — so great was the multitude of 
noble guests, all of whom would have been offended if placed 
nt too great a distance from that kingly bird. These were 
not eaten, but the spices ond oil that stuffed them were kept 
alight at the bills, and diffused an aromatic smoke over all the 
guests. Minstrels kept the air in harmonious movement, arid 
as often as the heralds, and pages, and other servitors of the 
feast cried " Largesse, largesse !" the duke's treasurers show- 
ered silver among them until the sacks they carried were 
emptied. 
r lhe jests that kept the table in a w«« wi-iit be omitted, 
ivj.icciulh- the gooa merriment o? 3»W fea !«£>«, -s\s 
deserved hh cognomen even m bis «'*. p» «£•»& «^* 
vnicmmue devised by ^^42^ 
>o exactly suited to the occasion to «« x«^™* 
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other« It ifl enough to say that it excited the utmost satisfac- 
tion among the bridal guests, and that it consisted in a dispute 
between the goddess Venus (represented, according to Pagan 
tradition, unencumbered with any profusion of drapery) and 
divers allegorical personages with whom the bride was sup- 
posed to be on the point of parting company. The goddess 
gained the argument, but not until the well-seasoned brows 
of De Giac himself were coloured with a scarlet suffusion. 
Roman de la Rose achieved nevertheless, or perhaps in con- 
sequences the highest possible mark of the duke's approval, in 
the shape of a public gift of the magnificent mantle worn at 
the moment by the royal patron. 

A merry interlude heightened the enjoyment of the banquet. 
The duke s jester appeared in a sacerdotal habit, filched from 
some priestly reveller, and announced that he was so pleased 
with tne marriage that had takenplace, that he himself had 
just united another couple. Whereupon he produced a 
withered apple and a ripe peach in a salver with their stalks 
joined by a cobweb, which was handed round the company. 
Wherever it went, it produced a roar of laughter. De Giac 
was vexed to the soul, but he was too judicious not to join in 
the laugh ; still he could not refrain from gratifying the jester 
with a violent blow on the ear when he handed the salver to 
him. It was overset, the peach rolled on the table, and the 
poor fool fled howling to a distance. De Giac ascribed his 
wrath to the profanation of the holy habit, and the duke 
admitted the apology with tears of laughter streaming from 
his eyes, and the juice of the peach from his lips, for he had 
snatched it up and devoured it with an enthusiasm not un- 
noted. 

The august Isabeau herself and her ladies deigned to take 
charge of the remainder of the ceremonial, which, in an old 
French marriage, included some matters not ill dispensed 
with by modern taste. The bride was installed in state in 
her couch, whither all the guests were expected to proceed 
to witness the last benediction, and escort the bridegroom 
with becoming honours. Roman de la Rose certifies that 
never was a bride more handsomely adorned or more beautiful 
to behold than the Lady de Giac. He noted, however, as a 
somewhat marvellous matter, that, although the blaze of a 
hundred tapers illuminated the new wife, and although she ^aa. 
burgess-bred, she never once blushed tiaxorc^ *&> v&a «^s«r^ 
guent ceremonies. c -o * 

The benediction was pronounced \re ^e ^\3a^ ^5^ 
with inBnite unction and charity, vbSWt c*t\*^ **SSS 
towered holy water over the satin pWkwa «^ cwossws 
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and the bride maid en a, headed by their fair princess, covered 
the new-married pair with a profusion of the loveliest flower?. 
In corn-Hssion, I hi' queen and all her ladies kissed the bride, 



and the bride-knights claimed the same privilege, c 
to custom, aa their fee. All obtained it but the Chevalier 
Sanvage, who lingered the last and paused bo ions, in bashful 
Invitation, no doubt, that John the Fearless suddenly started 
before him, and exclaiming, "Bear witness all, I am his 
prosy 1" made himself so with a heartiness that produced a 
universal burst of merriment. Bat as this aornowhat super- 
fluous cordiality was accompanied by tlie parchments or a 
grant of the great fief of L' Isle-Bouchard, as a moming-gift to 
tin' bride, few of the courtiers present would not have been 
well content had their own spouses received it. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

rBIYAIB OB PUBLIC HI3TOBT. 
Sbvbbaz months elapsed after the marriage of Sir Pierre de 
Giac and tbe Demoiselle Hueline de Trove, renowned all over 
France ns the moat joyous and magnificent thnt had taken 

sideling the gre:d obligations of the Duke of Burgundy to 
both the parlies, no one marvelled at the honours Lc heaped 
on them. And now again tbe progress of our history takes 
us to another courtly revel, in tbe Castle of the Louvre. 

This palace fortress ".is inhabited by the Queen Eegeni. 
Isabeau. while the wretched king, her husband, conceded hi' 
degradation and iniseiy, under the w;si'd ol' Duke John, at St. 
Pol. There lie was neglected and deserted by all the world, 
while his wife busied herself in endeavouring to restore her 
court to its ancient brilliancy and gaiety. 

An apartment was assigned to Given Tudor in the Orrat 
Tower of the Louvre, inhabited by the queen herself, who 
selected it on account of its strength, and its being the centre 
of the whole enormous pile. Even here, she scarcely believed 
herself in security against the haired of the Parisians. So 
much honour was shown to Owen Tudor, though but a pri- 
soner, and one who obstinately refused to take suit and service 
in a cause polluted by the chieftaincy ol John of Burgundy, 
and blood so treacherously kWo., \,W. \Vc o\i covKtb-vs and 
servants of Tsabeau were jv^AVj aui'vAei aX, fee o^CTv\™.tVi* 

preference bestowed upon Vim. . 

toiled, Oner. Tudor deemed U tamett »■» "^ ^ 
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to glory and distinction seemed closed to him. Isabeau had 
fixed his ransom, as she said, at his value ; and that was so 
large a sum, it was impossible for him even to hope ever to 
regain his freedom by purchase. And the circumstance he 
thought would give him most satisfaction, by the severance 
of his secret chain — the marriage of Hueline — became soon a 
source of the bitterest sentiments and apprehensions. 

With the sudden glories of an erratic star shooting into a 
new sphere, the Lady de Giac entered the court of France, 
as the united retinues of Queen Isabeau and the Duke of 
Burgundy, assembled in Paris, styled themselves. The ad- 
miration of the duke speedily enlightened his courtiers and 
allies to the merits of the new luminary. The despised 
minstreless of the Boucherie soon became celebrated as a 
poetess, whose genius far surpassed that of all the troubadours, 
minstrels, and jongleurs of the age. Alain Chartier (who 
took part with the dauphin and resided at his court) was held, 
in Paris, to be a mere ballad-monger in comparison. Besides, 
Alain was terribly ugly ; and the most envious could not deny 
the beauty of the wife of De Giac. 

Somewhat of this applause was no doubt due to the de- 
ference felt by most men to the opinion of so great a critic as 
the Duke of Burgundy. But it is true that the talents of the 
minstrel daughter of Jean de Trove, so little appreciated in 
the Boucherie, opened, like the rich flowers that need a glow- 
ing sun, into full luxuriance in the blaze of a court. The 
stormy and terrible events of her career seemed by no means 
to have diminished the lustre and gaiety of Hueline's ima- 
gination. On the contrary, all the characteristics of the 
Beautiful, fervid, and joyous genius of the minstreless of 
Champagne appeared to revive with increased splendour. 
The warmth and amorous festivity of her chansons and lays 
were indeed but too much increased, and reached excesses 
which, however, only recommended them the more to a prince 
whose palled sensuality required the strongest species of 
stimulants to rouse his interest. 

They were few who penetrated this splendid disguise, who 
perceived in the very exaggeration of those pleasurable qua- 
lities their unreal and hollow essence. The anguish which 
rents itself in laughter is the most terrible of all; the soul 
has indeed reached a ghastly verge of suffering y*hs?j\. ^&- 
natural forms of expression are exhausted, an&WA* <s>rcxsy^^ 
to betake itself even to opposites, in. mere cotAetK^ vv^^s 
nadequate utterances I Or is it that t\xe ^mwbo*-^ 151 ^ 
umanitv they rend— -hope to diBgotae *Jm5H»«2««* 7^ 
Tectaalfy by assuming the characteristics most o^ 3 * 
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their usual appearances 9 How few dreamed that an a3- 
absorbing, all -disappointed love inspired so many of those lays 
of light and ever- wandering passion — lent tiie most splendid 
and alluring colours to the pencil that depicted its enjoyments 
and triumphs! How few imagined that those fits of un- 
bounded, all -reckless gaiety were the very delirium of anguish! 
— or how often the laugh concealed the glitter of the teail 
Fewest of all, of those who gazed upon the courtly wife of 
Dp Giac, conjectured by what means she had acquired so pro- 
found and varied a knowledge of human natures — the broad 
blades of that light, sarcastic, edged wit which delighted and 
fllumied the court, and provoked the perpetual merriment of 
John the Fearless ! These were not secrets for the vulgar gaze. 
With what emotions Owen watched the coruscations of this 
meteor, to him a comet of threatening aspect, scarcely could 
he himself have revealed, ao varion3 and mingled were they! 
In spite of the revived fervonr of his ambitious love, it can- 
not be denied that at times a feeling of profound regret would 
cross his heart, and the hatred he cherished against Dc Giac 
was perchance the shadow of his departed passion for 
Hnelino do Trove ! His pride was piqued to find himself so 
easily and rapidly forgotten, for the son of rude Arvon was 
one of those whom ihe glitter of the lady's naiel.y tlriwed, 
who saw the .-parklir.j: surface only of the dark and fathom- 
It is strange, and yet no sentiment of jealousy with regard 
to Dc Giac ever entered the soul of Owen Tudor, undoubted 
possessor though he was of those charms which had once 
wrapped bim in their magic universe of love and pleasure. 
Still more strangely, almost from the first, a vague sentiment 
fixed his suspicions, and inquietude, at all events, his obser- 
n the demeanour of the Lady De Giac with the Duke 



favour and distinction, but not with more than her sl 

and sufferings in his behalf demanded. Her husband occu- 
pied the most influential place in his councils. Her genius of 
political combination, so remarkably displayed in the trium- 
phant state of the Burguudian affairs, her share in the blood 
of the Armafitincs, recommended her as a congenial spirit to 
John the Fearless. There was nuihing, therefore, remarkable 
in the /art that he took delimit in. o-Wtra^m^Yth her, apart, 
on (he gravest matters of ■polwj ■, ot fta*. itwomi^B 
after power, and desirous of f,™™*^ \\<« WVssXx 
views, should embrace the OBJ"*" 1 *! ol »«*«**» «S» 
opinions. 
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Perhaps it was observation of the influence enjoyed by -the 
wife of Be Giac that first recommended her to the favour of 
Isabeau de Baviere. The haughty German princess was else 
not likely to have taken much notice of a woman sprung 
from the class she most detested, the commonalty of Paris. 
But Isabeau eagerly welcomed, pleasure from whatever 
quarter it came ; ana when she had made discovery of the 
brilliant and complying genius of the minstreless, her con- 
genial love of enjoyment and magnificence, her unbounded 
talents in creating the means of both, she gradually took her 
almost as closely into her confidence and friendship as the 
Burgundians themselves. Isabeau was always glad to unite 
the gratification of her voluptuous pursuits with those sterner 
ones of ambition and intrigue that exercised an equal influ- 
ence over her strangely-compounded nature. It was a satis* 
faction of no light order to cherish, in the wife of the powerful 
minister, the gayest and least trammelled by scruples of con- 
fidants and abettors ! 

But now, in the progress of this tide of court favour, 
Owen observed, with fear and poignant regret, that the 
minstreless began to extend her fascinations even around her 
innocent and unsuspecting rival, the Princess Catherine. It 
was not without reason that Owen dreaded and doubted the 
purpose of the ascendancy which the Lady De Giac applied 
herself to acquire over his royal love ! But the most preju- 
diced could not long resist the charm of Hueline 's genius; 
and the princess was already well disposed to receive the 
agreeable impressions the new courtier's beauty and insinu- 
ating tenderness diffused about her like an atmosphere. She 
knew Hueline had inviolably preserved the secret revealed in 
the Boucherie. But her possession of it gave her a power 
which Catherine was surprised to find displayed only in acts 
of tacit but compassionate and most zealous furtherance of 
the sentiments that might well be supposed to animate the 
hearts of the youthful lovers. Much gratitude was due to 
her for the preservation, at so much hazard, of the beautiful 
knight; and any suspicions or jealousies the revelations of 
the Boucherie might have entailed were effectually removed 
from the mind of Catherine of France by Owen's open rejec- 
tion of the alleged object of his early caprice, and the as 
patent preference and choice Hueline had made of a husband. 

The JLady De Giac's wit and vivacity tocfe. >ta& tfctaso&Ksfc^ 

the princess in common with the rest oi ^itaa cavss^.. ^^ ^"\ 

ertions she made to ingratiate heTsetf ynfla. Vet, ^* wwss&. 

insight of character she possessed, speeduVg eos^ft^- ~5* . 

work her way into the good graces of an VaBBew^ 5 ^ * 
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The only thing remarkable in tlio influence thus obtained was 

that the Ladv Da GiM continued a favonrite with the im- 
perious mother at the game time. The latter circumstance 
■DlMsd her to procure the princess many indulgences that 
gave her natural character play and opportunities to expand 
by loosening the extreme strictness of those bonds of etiquette 
and education which trammelled it. As long as the Lady 
De Giae was of her company, Isabesn waa satisfied her 
daughter was in Bafc hands, and the princess began soon to 
seek her surveillance aa the lightest and most indulging she 
had ever experienced. 

There was, perchance, a secret reason for this confidence 
thai Catherine dreamed not, often as she mused wherefore 
her motlier no longer restrained her to the society of the 
stillest and sternest matrons of the court. On one great 
point of policy, Isabeau de Baviere and the LadyDeGiac 
lillllllll i M WU ll j If'.M Hu l. though against the opinions of the 
;age Sir Pierre himself. Both held that peace and alliance 
viM, England must be purchased, at whaUrer price. Of all 
human beings, Isabeau detailed her only ton, the dauphin, 
the most — with whom she w»» fearful that a. wise policy and 
the necessities of the times might induce Duke John to 
coalesce. She foresaw in such a union the utter ruin of the 
power she had again grasped, and the triumph of an enemy 
who had disgraced and wronged her both as queen and 
mother, to an excess which, the guiltier they were, the less 
would cither pardon. 

The Lady De Giae had never made any secret of her ad- 
miration for the diameter and achievements of the heroic 
English king. She look: pleasure in glorifying his exploits, 
though at the expense of France, in Die triumphant colours 
it' her minstrelsy, Her k'ar:,in^ furui.-hed her with illustrious 
comparisons that heightened his renown into something cf 
mythic grandeur. Siie delighted to compare him to Alex- 
ander the Great, even in the excesses of his youth, so nobly 
redeemed! On en Tud»r listened to these pagans, it may be 
imagined, with but little satisfaction, more especially as, 
among the exploits of Henry, the overthrow and ruin of his 
native land figured as a mere episode. He certainly shared 
not the incxtmguis'ia-ile penis of laughter with which on one 
occasion the French court listened !.<> a ludicrous catalogue of 
the unnumbered kinjis 6 " u "princes of Wales who stood ia 
ki.Uk' uil.ii the dreamer, GXiKuVww ■•v-.s'™^ \V.v«A\xv : v,Jj. 
ranqiifsJier! Hueliuc ditmtti ^im^^AV.^to..^ ,..V.-.. 
*itn but the barbaric sowed rf .*. 
pretensions and petty means OT ttwsw ^ «- - 
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oite ridicule in the sarcastic verse of the minstreless . Owen 
old not but wonder from what source she had derived her 
formation, until he remembered that in the time of the 
rmagnacs he had headed his proposals for a Welsh rebellion 
th a list of those chieftains whose former actions argued 
e part they would take in future opportunities. This he 
ought might have fallen into her hands, and it was a new 
monstration of her secret power. Owen had now begun to 
preciate the influence of ridicule over the French, and he 
rceived that the Lady De Giac had taken the surest means 
render his patriotic projects abortive. 
But Owen perceived, moreover, that these magnificent 
aises gradually dispelled the terrible and dark associations 
ound his mighty rival. Catherine of France had hitherto 
yarded the contingency at which her mother laboured so 
rnesthr as the most dreadful that could befall her. She • 
rsonined herself as one of those hapless heroines of min- 
relsy doomed as a sacrifice to appease the rage of some sea- 
>nster. The fervent hatred of Owen against the English 
Lnce, his beauty and daring chivalry, easily associated his 
lire in the group as the destined deliverer. But the Lady 
3 Giac destroyed this composition by introducing a thousand 
congruous lights and shadows. The Welsh knight's belief 

his prophecy, his wild projects of wearing a crown and 
aring it with a royal bride, excited apparently only a sense 

the ridiculous in her k And Catherine found it impossible 

avoid laughing at the ludicrous lights in which the in- 
nious wit of her confidante placed these audacious dreams ! 
oro especially as, far from disapproving of the romantic 
sachment existing between the princess and her aspiring 
iglit, the courtly minstreless treated it with the greatest 
lulgencc. She pleaded Owen's cause — but in a manner not 
•econcilable with the ambition and natural desire of supre- 
icy which she found and fanned in the heart of the youthful 
incess. Even though she blushed to listen to the sweet and 
>quent insinuations of her new friend's zeal, Catherine of 
ranee listened ! — at first with dislike and hesitation — but the 
ospects held out were too flattering to be altogether rejected 
and the Lady De Giac often repeated, with laughing mean- 
g, to the princess, legends of the loves of the queens of 
eat kings with glorious knights, abounding in the romantic 
re of the middle ages. She sung them m\ta XJfcfe «xs^as^fc 
vw and colouring her imagination — ot Tfc«$^c&ar&&— -\k*j 
vdUy lent The faithful passion of Gueu^et ^^^^CS 

tender story of Queen Isonde and ttie J****^^* 
M Tmtrem of iyons, em\>e\iiB^ed \* ^ ^fc*R» * 

ii2 
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beautiful genius of Hm-line (for she was Hue'Iine still when 
she suns!), fascinated Hip attention of Catherine of France. 
The guilt and sorrow of those unlawful loves wore bat in the 
lustre of their pleasures and triumphs, in the glittering ad- 
juncts and halos of poesy ! 

The Lady De Giae admitted the hopelessness of an honour, 
nble attachment between a princess of France and ft penniless 
knight from a half. savage land. She proved it with all tie 
force of her reason and rhetoric. The princess herself tsas 
well aware of the iron fixedness of her mother's will, and that 
she had resolved on effecting her union with Henry of Eng- 
land. But a more terrible despair was offered to her, partly 
from her own observation, enlightened by the revelations of 
the Lady Do Giae. She could not but decipher, young and 
innocent as she was, the meaning of the gaze which lenbesu 
de Baviijre so frequently tnrned upon her beautiful prisoner! 
She did not indeed doubt his fidelity — the Lady De Giae her- 
self never apprehended or suggested the smallest suspicion on 
this point. But Catherine felt a conviction of the utter hope- 
lts.ii it j.s if her lover's aspirations daily gain groundin her heart. 

Still the indulgent Lady De Giae neglected no opportunity, 
apparently, of favouring the interests of the youthful lover?. 

terviow was possible, she never failed to add Owen Tudor to 
the party, under some pretest of needing his attendance or 
escort. On any other hut these occasions of promenade and 
* l the gardens of the palace, it was scarcely possible 
to exchange a word, or even a glance, with his royal 
mistress. And yet Catherine remarked, that these precious 
opportunities were neglected, or frittered away in frivolous 
gossip, by the knight of Wales. In vain did the courteous 
and vivacious Lady De Giae strive to give him security and 
assurance by her playful encouragements. In vain did the 
princess herself, vaguely flattered with the hopes infused by 
the minstreless, extend to him more open and definite signs 
of approval. Owen Tudor continued reserved, cold, and 
melancholy in these interviews, which took place in such a 

g'csciico. All the gay raillery and kindness of the Lady De 
iac only deepened his gloom and apprehensions. With ; 
what face, indeed, could lie make love to his new idol, when r 
smiles so full of mocking reminiscence dwelt on his every wordr 
These circumstances sccurmAated «,wffcriog;s and apprehen- 
sions in the heart of Owen Tuiot. 'B.c \«<n™ti \W\ tli,; 
princes* began to take tot a* ^"' f.*w.tiitwn t »>a4 

Yet it was impossible to off« «q ^W^ "«^*>» 
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version to entertain even the thought, Owen could not be 
ltogether unaware of the licentious liking it had pleased the 
racious Isabeau to take for him. Her eyes, not unjustly 
amed for power of expression, would not permit him to re- 
sain in complete ignorance of the nattering fact. Now— 
hough, from the moment when they parted m the chapel of 
Jotre Dame, those of Hueline had never once encountered 
is— Owen was conscious that a declaration of war had then 
teen exchanged, not the less in activity because carried on 
overtly and silently. Conscious of her subtlety, and of the 
motives that animated her, he dared not confide in any pro* 
essions of the queen's chosen confidante. 

And thus he saw forming around him again trammels still 
aore powerful and complex than those from which he had 
troken with such difficulty. And the Chevalier Sauvajfe, who 
Lad transferred the romantic idolatry of his imaginative 
lature to the Princess Catherine, could not behold without 
tain any congeniality of sentiment existing between his dis- 
arded and his royal love. This contributed to the general 
perturbation of his ideas. He now abhorred, more than he 
lad once admired,, those lays of love that depicted its triumph 
ver all human obstacles, in which honour and virtue counted 
s nothing in the game. Banks were levelled, as formerly, 
a the Lavs of Hueline, but no longer by the mere magic of 
»ve. Tie mockery of all restraints, the defiance of opinion, 
he colourless contrast those shadows offered with the 
angible enjoyments of passion, were now the staples of her 
aughing lays. 

Perhaps the earliest flame in his soul was not so totally ex* 
inguished as, in his fury and indignation, Owen had at first 
inagined. The splendours of genius and success surrounding 
luliine dispelled, at least for a period, the hideous phantas- 
aagoria associated with her image. Owen's dislike of De 
Tiac had become a settled hatred of the husband of Hueline 
le Trove. Yet he watched her proceedings with Duke John 
o mucn more anxiously, so restlessly, that he himself could 
lot conj ecture wherefore. And long before any one else, even 
>f that intriguing and vigilant court, he had gathered a bitter 
jranary of doubts and fears in his heart. Suspicion became 
he constant guest of that broad and open mountain bosom, 
rhile, where it had been an habitual resident, it never en« 
ered ! De Giac was lulled in a charmed security. Th& 
tatesman had so much apparent xeaaon. to VaSs^ V^a* 
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rify to temptation, the excessive love which she 

to inspire and how to maintain, even in one who 

tilled her only with disgust , blinded him. Moreover. T>e Giac. 
with all his knowledge of mankind, still believed in human 
gratitude ! He confided in the generosity that mingled in all 
tie ferocious ipi.ilkies of Duke John, and ho believed in the 
incorruptible virtue of his wife. Incorruptible, indeed, bj 
any of the motives which he could imagine governed her 
course. But Owen had not a similar ignorance of the most 
powwftj ones at work in her breast. 

The duke's admirnlion of beauty, and the pleasure he toi>k 
in any species of talent that amused his occasionally heavy 
thoughts, were well known to De Giae, and he took rather 

fride than offence in the boisterous homage paid to his wife, 
t added to the dread inspired by his own power. De Giac 
was occupied in. great projects — ho was eharmed into con- 
Ununl security l.v ill- nu^it of hia wife's beauty and fasci- 
nations, and her undiminr-Tied uWerm'ss, He was a states- 
man, and one not unfitted to wield the vast power he had 
attained by means so dreadful. De Giac governed the duke, 
and, through him, France. He desired to perpetuate his 
power, and he perr-eived clearly that the dominance of the 
em-riMK iii.l nnibiii..^ kiisi; of Esiyhind «vmlil deprive both 
him mill his master of their sivuy. He knew, on the contrary, 
that the dauphin was easily ruled by those about him, and 
thought that lie could manage him as well as his own duke. 
The Armagnae faction was almost rooted out; he had little 
to fear on the score of competition. De Giac was not alto- 
gether destitute of patriotism. He felt that the authority of 
a mad king and of a licentious queen must soon fall intoeon- 
tempt. Already Paris, the index of France, had shown the 
most decided symptoms of impatience and restlessness. Simon 
Caboche was acknowledged to be fairly mad, and yet he had 
caused several violent commotions of the populace merely by 
his habit of wandering about the Boucherie, demanding blood 
and prisoners incessantly. He was now confined in his own 
house, a raving lunatic, under the affectionate cares of his 
daughter and son-in-law, who had been appointed his suc- 
cessor. But he was not the less a sign, of the times. The 
subsidies raised to supply the extravagance of the court, under 
pretence of carrying on the war against England, produced 
universal discontent. Duke John himself was vexed with the 
loss of Lis popularity, andliiatavou.TXte^a.'s to> -tca.S\eT Ttwans 
of retrieving it than by labouring ewroeriVs ijQ. "flfts ««**. *>& 
furious project of expelling tne ism&BMWws; ^™"*> 5%?. 
-^Jimmdryio which, tlw union, ol tt» ^"> *«*"» * ^ 
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dauphin and duke was essential. And thus Owen Tudor 
found himself, at least on one point, in exact congeniality of 
wish and purpose with the husband of Hueline de Troye. 

De Giac's chief difficulty, he thought in his politic brain, 
lay in the opposition of the Queen Regent. But he knew that 
Duke John both hated and despised her, and the adroit 
minister easily persuaded him that he would be enabled to 
govern the dauphin. The duke was not altogether destitute 
of regard for his native land. His pride rendered him averse 
to the sway of a foreigner, and especially of a prince so arbi- 
trary and masterful as Henry of England was Jcnown to be. 
His ambition had reached a height on which he had nothing 
any longer to hope from the alliance, and much to fear. The 
chivalric and national feelings of France were set in a strong 
tide against any further submissions to the conquerors ; and 
half the popularity of John the Fearless lay in the belief that 
he was the destined avenger and restorer of the monarchy. 

For awhile De Giac found no obstacle to his plans, save 
what arose from the impotent resistance of Isabeau de Baviere. 
But when they approached maturity, he became gradually 
aware of some secret influence at work in counteraction, much 
more powerful than any he imagined he had reason to dread. 
Some very privy councillor continually renewed in the duke a 
belief of tne impossibility of his ever effecting a sincere recon- 
ciliation with the dauphin. The vengeance he had to dread, 
the torrents of blood that flowed between them, were con- 
tinually placed before Ins eyes. It was in vain that De Giac 
urged the extreme necessity to which the dauphin was reduced, 
the softness and placability of his character. Duke John ad- 
mitted the fact on all other points, but declared that he was 
known to cherish so much fear and animosity against the man 
who had dared to steep himself in the blood of his royal race 
—between whom and a crown only himself intervened — that 
a coalition was impossible. The dauphin was surrounded by 
the infuriate friends and relatives of the massacred Arma- 
gnacs. It was certain that they would incessantly prompt him 
to resume the power appertaining to the heir of the monarchy, 
for their own enjoyment. On the other hand, his secret 
councillors suggested to the duke that usurpers like the Eng- 
lish would always need his aid and support — that they had no 
vengeance to demand on his head ! Consequently, that their 
alliance was infinitely preferable. 

These contending councils produced tYieTeiosfc cxSQ»fi«Ksc«ar^ 
displays of vacillation and hesitation, on. t\i* ^**k ol \>\^ 
John. The urgency of his moat trusty onA. w^^^SJS^ 
en* of his nobility, of turbulent Paria \tae^, ^*& wtfeow"* 
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by some secret whispering. Nothing could be plainer than 
ihc impolicy of continuing to foster a foreign enemy ins. king- 
Jom of wliich he had nigh attained tho supreme authority. 
13ven as Duke of Burgundy, go powerful a suzerain as Henry 
of England was the worst neighbour he could procure him- 
self. John the Fearless felt that while he hesitated his popu- 
larity ebbed like water around him, and set in flow towards 
bin enemy. In moments of conviction he would yield to the 
persuasions of his ministers, then as suddenly recall all he had 
i julllitllll to. Twice he ordered the levy-in-mass to be pro- 
claimed, which would have hurled all France on the invaders j 
;jid so simultaneous an effort might have effected much. Yet 
twice he revoked his e.iicts, linger alleged i'ears that the popu- 
lace of the cities, enraged at the heavy taxes laid upon them, 
would turn the arms bestowed on them against himself. He 
I'onsonted repeatedly to the expediting of ambassadors t< '' 



dauphin; but flying messengers recalled them, or thev were 
refused permission to start on their expedition. Qualms of 
doubt, suspicions that it was but humbling himself ii 



_.e the excuses alleged for these infirmities of purpose. 

Bat die most extraordinary of all Duke John s vacillations 
occurred in n movement which the satiric Parisians subse- 
n:.i,u'.\y .jnnliiir,! us tli.: " Mi-lit of Beauvais." The wise and 
salutary councils of I>e Giac seemed at one time to have pre- 
vailed. He piqued the duke into resolution, by declaring that 
lie was thought to be under the dominion of a woman, mean- 
ing to insinuate that the queen governed him. De Giac had 
an idea, indeed, that some such influence was exerted against his 
own, though among the numerous dames to whom the duke 
had formerly extended his favours, he knew not which toselect 
as his opponent, for none seemed at present to enjoy it spe- 
cially. Nevertheless, the suspicion stirred the duke more 
than the most judicious arguments. He announced a resolve 
of marching to the relief of Bouen, which was then sorely 
pressed by famine and the English arms, with the whole of 
' 's forces and those of the ci 



The duke determined to command the army in person. 
Ii: caused preparations to be made to escort the king ii 
j'.inks. Charles was at. the period in a state of sombre lunacy. 



used preparations to be made to escort the k 

. Charles was at the period in astute of somb 

ilut he had some vague idea of a great misfortune having 



icfallenhim; for. when DeGiaosuggestedto the queen the pos- 
ibiUly of using the imlncncc foeuwstVj decreed by her prisoner 
-7(-r the mind of the king. A was fo\>si& \» \ia\.> > 
Charles hud no \vn'iT au\ eoaMevitc'mV* ^c\,W\.Vi-i&A 

" JiJJjiostor.' let tho iv&e \^as «»» 
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symbol of lawful sway in the hands of the queen, or in 
danger of a similar coup-de-main to that which had placed it 
in his grasp. 

After a fruitless struggle with the will of her ally, Isabeau 
resolved to join in the expedition, in dread lest in her absence 
something might be concluded to her prejudice between the 
belligerents. She was very well aware that, interest apart, 
the duke had no respect nor regard for her of any sort. She 
feared that her presence should be thought not essential to 
any solemn act of government, and she dared not remain in 
Paris among a populace who detested her, unprotected by a 
powerful army. 

Greatly to the surprise of the Burgundian chivalry, Owen 
Tudor also demanded permission to join them in this expedi- 
tion against the English. Hitherto he had obstinately refused 
to be considered in any other light than as a prisoner of the 
faction into whose hands he had fallen. But apparently the 
delightful captivity he suffered in the Louvre had reconciled 
him to the cause. At least it was thus that the mirthful Lady 
De Giao interpreted the request which he made, in a full 
conference of the two courts, to the queen. Her laugh re- 
futed to general conviction his vehement and even angry 
assertion that he knew not his royal custodian's intention of 
sharing in the expedition. It was not, indeed, commonly 
known, but the triumphant smiles of Isabeau, and the peculiar 
laughter and wink at his fair ally with which the duke assented, 
satisfied the court that she had. found private means of com- 
municating the fact to him. 

Another circumstance was remarkable in this expedition— 
the obstinate resolution of the Lady De Giac not to share in 
it. In vain did the duke himself endeavour to prevail upon 
her to become a witness of the approaching glories of the 
chivalry she so often compared disadvantageously to that -of 
England. In vain did the imperious Isabeau deign to entreat 
her to be of the company ; in vain did even her lord and hus- 
band, angered at her obstinate refusal of the duke's entrea- 
ties, or perhaps, for the first time, at the singular urgency 
and vehemence of the manner he made them with, peremp- 
torily declare that she should comply with the royal wish. 
The Lady Be Giac, usually the model of wives in docility and 
obedience, as resolutely replied that no force, not to mention 
persuasion, should induce her to yield com"$a^^\TL^\^- 
svect. There was some playfulness, Y>\& mote ^^^^s 
gloom and denouncement, in the NTOT^a ^a *g»-~ % 
reminded the listeners that of old she^** ^^^^Sss 
logic science, and declared she h.ad fctiSl ©ws^B^ w 8 ** 
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to know that any violent opposition to Henry of England 
could only end in ruin and disaster! Therefore she would 
not story in an expedition which would complete the destruc- 
tion of France. The Lady De Giao was known to bo neither 
af timorous heart, nor feeble mind; and, though her warning 
had not the effect of stopping the advance of the army, it 
spread doubts and misgivings through all ita ranks. 

John the Fearless himself seemed greatly troubled by the 
tiraorousness of his onee unshakeable pariisan. The Lady de 
(Ijae evidently went oat of favour, and his ill temper fre- 
quently vented itself in explosions that struck terror into the 
I'ourt. She who had been the object of his almost exclusive, 
admiration and attraction, seemed to pass suddenly out of the 
range of both 1 De Giac was irritated, and with more causes 
than those he alleged. There waa something in the rioluut 
disappointment and ravenous entreaties of (he duke that 
powerfully attracted the attention of the husband. But the 
politician ascribed his tinner to thesudden discovery he alleged 
he had made of tbe reality of his wife's seemingly playful 
opposition to h» opinions, which, hitherto, a? arehicleler her 
sarcasm and scorn of the French nobility, he had tolerated 
and even enjoyed. The statesman was justly exasperated lo 
find Hint his wife exerted herself seriously unjust his favou- 
rite anil rn'iist elal'iirnte measures. But, in -pile of her con- 
tinued opposition and resolution not to leave Paris, he perse- 
vered most resolutely in his counsels — and at length the Bur- 
gundian army marclicd towards Normandy. The duke and 
his minister went with it— the Lady de Giac remained in Paris. 
Nevertheless, as a mark of her own private coincidence of 
sentiment, Isabeau de Bnviere appointed her, during her 
absence, to tbe superintendence over her royal daughter. 

It would be difficult to say whether Owen Tudor left Paris, 
or the Lady de Giac remained in it, with the least enviable 
sentiments. But the triumph, bitter as it might be, was 
clearly with the Lady de Giac. Owen had long suspected and 
dreaded her purpose. The piny fill interpretations she had so 
often made in pid.ii ii- prc?i : :i'vs of the signs of melancholy and 
secret passion Ids rteme;ii)o-ir exhibited, and to the queen her. 
self, had too often provoked his indignation not to enlighten 
him as to her drift. And now he left Paris in the immediate 
(rain of Isabeau, conseious (hat he had offended the princess, 
and might reasonably V.iive ra.'\\ei V-i K^icbns by hia 

srrmin™ understanding wi^Vi^^t-^ V 1 ™^'-^ V'^*"-- 

the power of offcriivAuv< «\>V,«vu 

•*n£. If at all, an o^cct V t\» t*^. wft.WA.4 

'a bran de Baviere ! 
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In this condition of his affairs, Owen Tudor could perceive 
almost no hope remaining but in the glory he might achieve on 
the field of battle, to redeem his name and set him above the 
power of the vengeance he had provoked — or might be com- 
pelled to provoke. __*_ 

CHAPTER XXXH. 

ANCIENT COUBT INTEIGtTES. 

Bctt even this prospect was destined to close suddenly. The 
army of the Duke of Burgundy halted at Beauvais, and, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of Kouen for aid, and its desperate 
- condition, advanced no further. Without cognizance of any 
of his ministers, even of De Giac, the duke returned to Paris 
—and thence sent word to stop the whole expedition, and for 
the army to return. 

The universal discontent spread by this measure was deep- 
ened by circumstances, in the breast of Owen Tudor, to the 
fiercest wrath. Various reports were circulated on the duke's 
motives. Some reported that an insurrection in Paris was on 
the point of breaking out ; others whispered that he dared 
not provoke the English too far, lest they should substantiate 
his former traitorous negotiations with them, and thus destroy 
the remnant of his popularity. The duke himself endeavoured, 
by innumerable manifestos, to throw the blame of the failure 
on the dauphin. He declared that his own forces were inade- 
quate to raise the siege of Eouen against the powerful and 
strongly-intrenched army of his antagonist, and announced 
that, unless the dauphin would unite in the effort, it was im- 
possible to attempt clearing the soil of France of its invaders. 
The drooping standards of the army returned to a city 
already famous for its sarcastic wit, and the murmurs of the 
Parisians swelled the military clamour. But all alike failed 
to alter the determination of the duke, or to disturb the en- 
joyments of the court. In sheer defiance, Queen Isabeau 
gave a magnificent feast to celebrate the bloodless issue of 
the campaign, and nearly all the chief personages of both 
courts and camps were present at it. Another singular re- 
versal of events had taken place. The Lady de Giac was 
restored to all her pristine favour with the duke— or perchance 
the terrible syren had restored hers to him at a heavy price- 
while Owen Tudor was completely out of «J\ ^^fc^SS&.\a»> 
royal jaUeress. % K 

The studied coldness and excess of xeape^ ^k\£&.^ fcs&- 
plajed during the whole expedition to^acaa \a^^^*^>~ 
was well aware, nigh ruined him in net esteem. N- <otbs»» 
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to attend this banquet was the first mark of kindness, or eri-ii 
of remembrance, that for a considerable period she hid 
bestowed upon him. And now he occupied a fitting place for 
a discarded favourite, standing alone in a dark recess of the 
magnificent ball of the Louvre, in which the revelry was held. 
At an opposite extremity of the chamber, in a festal bhure 
of light, effulgent with, beauty and the secret joy of her 
triumph, the Lady de Giae poured forth to a courtly audience ■ 
some of those laya that had ouce enchanted the heart of Owen 
Tudor. Isabeau de Baviere, stiff 1 in clotb-of-gold, listened in 
admiration to the songs of the daughter of Jean de Troye. 
The harp resounded beneath her touch, whose every chord 
recalled some affecting reminiscence to the soul of the exile 
of Arvon. The fair Catherine, who bad not even deigned to 
glance at him since bis return from bia inglorious campaign, 
listened with delight, and with a species of secret understand- 
ing, to a roguish and by no means fitting legend of one of the 
meetings, contrived with so much dililoulty and ingenuity, 
between Tristrem and his beautiful queen. The story, itwts 
evident, was not displeasing either to the betrothea of the 
great Henry, or to her mother — who had been the handsomest 
woman of her court, nud whom her courtiers persuaded that 
fin ease was not at all altered. The moral of the tale, if 
moral it might be called, excited the joyous applause of Duke 
John, who leaned over the minatreless as she sung. The supe- 
riority of stolen and illicit delights to those which virtue and 
honour sanctioned — Ah, Hueline, too well thou didst remem- 
ber, or too well image forth! At all events, recollections 
returned on Owen Tudor which almost for the first time roused 
a vivid and burning sentiment of jealousy in addition to the 
other keen provocations in his heart. He was gazing at the 
minatreless, aud watching the cleaming eyes of the duke, with 
clenched teeth, breathing hardly through his nostrils, when 
he felt himself gently jerked by his golden chain, and, starting 
round, he perceived I>c Giac. It was rarely, indeed, that the 
minister spoke to Owen Tudor at all, still more rarely with 
any appearance of kindness or confidence in bis manner, and , 
now there was both ! He seemed to be in a pleased and merry / 
humour. "Congratulate me. Sir Owen," he said, smilingly. 
" Mine enemies need not rejoiee so much, as I hear they do, " 
in the defeat of my policies ! The work is, as it were, mine 
on7i, siace it was my ■wife ■«\iq lectUed the duke with certain 
>,i:l>rm:tiion of a projected riHagW%txa. "1<i-i'«ii\.-*<iU,Sir 
Chevalier Sauvase, thai sue cmi*c^\V™ W&™«— a^x^ 
"hat storms are abre^s m. &» M ^ V l2w 
surface. Else, I own, a fl iW,* * eCTa "^^^^^ 
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These words poured almost conviction into Owen's mind of 
the reality of his suspicions, and stirred so many founts of bitter- 
ness in it, that it was no wonder his reply was deeply tinged with 
many kinds. 

Where are the signs of this insurrection, then P" he exclaimed. 
Our cowardly flight may produce one— other exists not. But 
your gorgeous wife, messire, is of a companionable humour — and 
nothing snort of sovereign homage deems she worth receiving. 
—Therefore were we recalled to. shame and the laughter of the 
world, that the Duke of Burgundy might — Ah, by heaven! see 
you there P" 

"What is to be seen, messire?" returned De Giac, after a 
moment's pause, and in a strangely altered voice. " The duke is 
fond of flowers : he is scenting the sweetness of the nosegay in 
my wife's girdle : I gave it to her. She likes all flowers out 
roses!" 

"What crimson mark is that, then, left on her rounded shoul- 
der P — nay, methinks it spreads from her beautiful bosom !" said 
Owen, with a bitter vehemence of tone that seemed — for we by 
no means report Messire de Giac's sayings as expositions of his 
mind — to awaken only satiric mirth in him. 

"Noble chevalier, 1 thank you for this jealousy on my account!" 
he said, with a smile. " The rather, that I fear you have not 
quite forgotten how the Lady de Giac was once Hueline de 
Troye!" 

"I have not forgotten it, and you would do well to remember 
it— if you knew all, noble councillor!" said Owen, yielding for 
an instant to the exasperation and agony of his feelings, and with 
a meaning in his eves that startled De Giac internally — for he 
gave no outward sign. 

" It is enough for me to remember that she did ever hate and 
despise thee, knight !" replied De Giac. " But thou art a melan- 
choiyprisoner, and therefore thou hast strange thoughts of us all." 

" Hate and despise ! be not too sure of that, Sir Pierre," said 
Owen. " But, since thou believest so thus far, with the more 
reason, I tell thee to beware ol her subtlety !" 

" Speak plainly, knight ; I am not good at solving riddles, yet 
am naturally of a curious fantasy, that would seek out even the 
marrow of things hidden," returned De Giac. 

" Then, were I you, sir councillor, I should be curious to learn 
irherefore intelligence of so great moment, so nearly concerninoi 
your office, was not first communicated to -jom, n&Rs&&fe^&& ««^m^ 
was your wife, " said Owen. "" And, moTeovex ,\ taacft&V* «^» 
\o learn in how many audiences the tiding* ^sesfc &&ngw^ ^ 
'here those royal interviews were granted " . . 

" I hare already asked these trifles o£ in&£ero& «erw* 
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but it was needless," replied De Giae. " My wife resided in ilia 
Louvre, with the pi ■■ine.ess of France — a place of honour, melhhils, 
Sir "Wild Knight!— to the full, at least, as honourable as tto 
Boucharie!" 

"To the full! — and therefore again I bid you beware!" eaid 
Owen, maddened with the insulting security of De Giae 'a manniT, 
and the recollections thus evoked, 

" Methinks thou apeakeet as a jealous rival — thou dost ins- 
nuiite with thine eyes more than thy lips dare utter!'' said I 1, . 
Giae, laughingly. " "What is it thou wouldat say r— Tut, tot, I 
do thee the marvellous compliment to believe, fuir knight, thai . 
she whose virtues withstood your temptation will scarcely yield 
to adv other!" 

" Why, then— trust not too wholly in that I" returned the Ck- 
vaUer Sam-age ; and there was so much scorn, sarcasm, regnl, _ 
and triumph in the youth's burning eyes that — coupled with BOm? ft 
remifliaceiices of his own— a dread surmise quivered to the depths ; _ 
of the statesman's soul. 

" Messire," ho said, " were not this a court festival, I eouU ' 
imagine you were in earnest, and might be a little troubled. _ 
Even if my lady 'b honour and virtue were not sufficiently kaonn 
and approved, still I bove done the duke such service— so wall * 
he knows that lvalue the trifle bet-horn ooiwthw* may hold 
lightly, eo much more than life itself, than nil he hath guwdoatJ : 
me withal, tliut unless be meant to take all ! — But, tush, he re- 
members that one of the ehief reasons wherewith he held him- ' 
self justilied in Orleans' death was, that he boasted loudly of my ' 
Lady of Burgundy \s kindiie.-s to him, and therefore — but this is , 
idle gossipi-v of tiiiil woj:i;»iii.-.li iv.uvi of which you nre so favour* d 
an inhabitant, sir knight ! 3Iy lady the queen loves me not, ;■; 
because I serve not her will ; and all of ye, courtiers, because 
my wife and I are born of fathers that were not written noble cm ;■ 
parchments, but in deeds — therefore ye press these uacomelj ;- 
jests upon us." "'- 

"You forget, messire, your lady is my lady the queen's dearrtt 
confidante and ally, were it even so," replied Owen, who had -.;" 
ii;"juircd a little L-ourL-iordignancy by tins time. "And see '■'_ 
again! his highness is. indeed ' cnauioui-t'd of the flowers— but M .■;" 
roughly, that, look, they are fallen to the ground. And, thowi - 
many simper, no man dares notice they are there." ':\ 

"It is honest to be thus bold!'' said De Giae, between his teeth- '" 
"It, is bold to \w t\n\5, licnv-^tV replied the now-civilized Ck- ' 
valier Sauvage. "It i? wac \\iv AW- iiii^-.w(,«w he bes 
for spectator*. I saw "kk >--.-■* -ic™ ivmsS^-j-kn.-**-- ■-■-- — 
ere he- lidded to Ids v'» ul1 («-taw- 
-Knight, you dream', tladl-^— 
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is the nature of John of Burgundy — so bold, so reckless— so high 
and princely — that he would not deign to conceal — he could not 
if he would — liking even for the wife of his sole faithful coun- 
cillor, who for him has lost — ay, perchance, an eternal pledge !" 
returned De Giac ; adding, with a smile of inexpressible bitter- 
ness — " And why should ne, since great nobles deem such igno- 
miny honour P" 

" Among his legends of the East, I have heard the duke him- 
self say, that even the tiger dreads the serpent," replied Owen. 

" But, then/' said De Giac, apparently without hearing thjs 
observation, and continuing a musing of nis own, " what unseen 
hand is this that unravels all our webs, spin them elaborately as 
we may P" 

"It is as that our "Welsh children believe darts out of nut- 
bushes, and snatches the ripe clusters away, when they strive to 
gather them on holidays or the church — whereof wise men think 
no good," said Owen, remembering his numerous and mighty 
disappointments. 

" One thing at least is certain," replied De Giac, after atten- 
tively watching the duke and his wife, who were now in whisper- 
ing and smiling discourse — "one thing is certain: that, since 
ml tongues have commenced speaking of my wife, it is a fair 
reason to indulge her in a wish she hath not unfrequently ex- 
pressed to me, of retiring from the court, where she finds so little 
congenial, or to her mind. Yet the duke would be rightly and 
mortally offended, if he could deem I listened to suspicions so 
foul as those your jealousy — for 'tis nothing less, Sir Chevalier 
Sauvage ! — invents. But as your past story is not altogether un- 
cnown, if you in reality deem I have any reason — if you have 
my yourself — if you would help me to a fair pretext of jealousy 
;hat would satisfy the duke himself — display some sparks of that 
sxtinguished flame of yours. Let us see if Hueline did not always 
late and despise thee — if virtue only — come, thou hast vaunted, 
routh ! Give me a pretext, being a greybeard, to be vexed and 
"earful — feeling nought of either sentiment — by such public dis- 
may of homage as may justify an old man's fears." 

It was a strange mixture of passions and motives that induced 
Dwen Tudor to yield a ready assent to this request. A vague 
dea floated in his mind that it might not yet be too late to save 
Incline from the depths into which she seemed else determined 
o plunge. He dreaded what might be the revenge she medi- 
ated ; he hated the Duke of Burgundy *, ami fos> w^tov <&\a& 
rixunph was doubly embittered by the TemeTctotttsxcfc c& ^\fc ysfc- 
>ndeTinz spells that had once intoxicated V&tftf&i. ^ ^S 
► provoke the anger of the queen— pertiax* to Vte^w^ ^V^ 
rp between her and her dangerous cWttteote- ^oo*» ^ 



" See you how her nosegay lies unheeded on the grou 
may be supposed to observe it — arriving suddenly 
offence I" 

The nosegay and its associated recollections gave 
necessary determination. De Giac remained in the re 
they held the conference, while he advanced and join 
among the groups of courtiers. In a few instants the 
who watched him with extreme eagerness, perceived t 
and graceful figure of the young mountain chief outer 
the circle of light immediately surrounding the royal ] 
and the minstreless. He saw him stoop and raise t 
with some words which he could not near; hut, if I 
licentious familiarity had heightened her complexion, 
homage, slight and even timorous as it was, sudden! 
De Giac remarked, and a devouring suspicion fixed it 
eztricably in his heart, the intense, wild, reverberati 
the glance she cast upon Owen Tudor as she m« 
extended her hand to take the flowers. But the duk 
them away very rudely, and exclaiming, "Nay, none s 
this lady's injuries but her sworn knight of Burgun 
self replaced the flowers in a manner which in any b 
servitor would have been thought not a little indeeor 
minstreless seemed to feel this rudeness, for her colon 
in a rush. Yet she thanked the duke for the honour hi 
with a stranae confusion and iteration,— and then aea 
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rollable a temperament. The Lady de Giao seemed not to 
totioe the circumstance — perhaps did not. Her hand wandered 
onong the strings of the harp, and drew forth some wild pathetic 
totes that melted Owen's heart with recollections, for they were 
>art of a Welsh strain he had himself taught her in the days of 
heir dawning love. And when she saw that he too was troubled, 
he music flowed more hurriedly from her fingers, like the sighs 
>f a breaking heart, and she sang a lay, which was perhaps an 
mprovisation, more probably the habitual musings of her heart 
toured into verse. 

BOUNDBLAY. 

Dogt thou remember? — If in those words there dwell 

No magic, vainly ask I ; all broken is the spell 1 

Vague as the moony ocean, as wild as its mad wreak 

Are the thoughts my heart would utter, but words can never speak ! 

Though glory, power, and beauty may starlike gem thy sky, 

Oh, dost thou not remember? — Those tears reply ! 

Do /remember?* — Though fain I would forget, 

'Hid pleasure's glittering darkness those phantoms haunt me yet. 

When, in those hours of madness, my lips meet lips not thine, 

'T!s recollection shudders, not rapture thrills, in mine ! 

*Tis the tempest's withering glare when mirth lightens in mine eye I 

Oh, do I not remember ? — These tears reply 1 

Tet why remember ? — Since all the past is sped 

"Vainly as dreams restore us the ever-vanished dead! 

Since nought is worth regretting — remembrance — but the power 

And freshness of enjoyment, the dews upon the flower. 

Since these are gone for ever, life but a lingering sigh, 

Oh, wherefore, heart, remember V— Still tears reply ! 

And yet remember ! — If but to yield some glow 

To the future's chilly deserts, like sunset o'er the snow 1 — 

Or it might be — love, answer 1 but not with words — some gleam 

Around thy heart may wander — may half recal that dream? 

Its shadows glow more richly than Jill possessions nigh 1— 

Do we not both remember ?— Let tears reply ! 

A kind of mad defiance and recklessness were kindled in the 
cml of the young Welsh chief by this strain. Music had ever a 
oighty power over his heart, ana this was so fraught with tender 
nd overpowering recollections — such wrath of hatredfend rivalry 
Fas stirred in his soul against the duke, that he himself knew 
lot how it happened, nor did the too impressionable and passion- 
lazzled minstreless ; but the whole court was in a manner struck 
nto an ominous and dreadful silence under the frowns of the 
take and of Isabeau de BaviSre •, while \ke Vnec* ^\»>b^\»«*% 
oined in a laughing, wild, wme-apaxk\mgmUT^«^ Al ^ 
hat denoted foregone conclusions undreamed oi ^ " SBa \ C Ix « 
I its seeming lightness and gaiety. TYw* **t?^** 
jer'g mutual silence and long diB&axa wflfc ***«**&* ^ 
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being offended at this commentary on the amusement* 
furnished her guests, echoed it emphatically on her pro; 
rience, and broke up the whole revelry with something 
older and disgrace, by announcing that she would hers* 
first to retire, to give the duke's retinue way. 1 
hurriedly inquired for his master of the household, £ 
Do Giac ; and when that dignitary's lady was star 
observation, and requested leave to seek lnm, he gav 
and stern a reply, that all present were amazed. " Nay 
I will employ some more zealous Beaker for a huabai 
wife : you need him, to my thought, as little here as 
did elsewhere I" 

" Then shall the Lady De Giac tarry with us to-nigt 
Louvre : we will school her to a humbler sense of di 
the wife of Charles VI. with seeming playfulness, bui 
angry and troubled countenance. " Be of our chamber 
Lady Do Giac ! and I doubt not your grace shall f 
faithful master at his usual post in your hotel of Artoii 
mostly thinks it enough merely to air his court suit 
festivals 1" 

This hint was taken more readily than Queen Isabeau b 
and her royal guest did not again behold his favoured 
until he reached his palace. De Giac was there, waiting 
in the bedchamber of his royal lord, in which they £ 
most confideutial and terrible crniRiiltntinns. T)»1ta .Tnln 
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these interviews, continuing to keep his eye on the duke. " Mes- 
tire ! you would not have me rejoice in my evil hap P And truly 
your despisal of my counsels persuades me that you begin to 
deem me an old man — a dotard, whose ripest projects may be 
east aside to pleasure any light whisperer — no matter who !" 

" Care not what I think, if your young wife is not of that 
opinion too," returned the jovial Duke John. " By my fay, I 
hold you well appayed for everything in having holy sanction to 
kiss her when you will !" 

" Of all the rewards your grace has conferred upon me, it is 
indeed the only one that I would not resign again to your service 
—I that was ever willing to yield my life in your behalf," replied 
the minister. " And it is because I so greatly value it, my re- 
doubted lord, that I humbly entreat your permission to retire 
with my wife from your court, where my policies are held but as 
meshes to tangle flies, and her beauty is a lure which an old man, 
buried in cares of state, may well fear to leave exposed to the 
breath of such a court as this of Paris !" 

" What ! hast thou any reason to doubt thy wife's fidelity, De 
Giac P" exclaimed the duke, startiug up on his couch, thrown off 
his guard by the sudden violence of the emotion that assailed 
himself. 

De Giac saw, or thought he saw, that the duke's mind reverted 
to the late scene between Owen Tudor and his wife. But he 
brought it back to nearer considerations by the suspicion and 
malign scrutiny in the eyes he fixed upon his master, as he re- 
plied, " My lord ! what think you P Have I not cause P" 

" That was my question !" replied John the Fearless, even his 
complexion wavering, but continuing with a tart smile, " well, 
as thou sayest, Pierre, it cannot be denied thou hast something 
too much of the autumn yellow on the harvest of thy love ! And 
thy wife is in the richest flush of summer !" 

" I am proud your grace — so excellent a judge — should *think 
so," replied De Giac. " But your question is soon answered ; for, 
if I thought I had substantial reason of complaint against my 
wife, my redoubted lord, you have not now to learn that I have 
subtleties in my head, and weapons in my grasp, to avenge me i" 

De Giac played spasmodically with the hilt of his dagger as he 
spoke, and he noted that the duke raised himself so as to obtain 
the command of his habitual defence, a battle-axe hanging oyer 
his pillows, as if he took the threat personally I It^?^*.^®^ 
that escaped not the agonized vigilance of Vke yX\>ass\K&.. ^ 

"Tat, man /" said the duke, staring at\i\m. " OW^^^S 

rounelf, yon are still a man, and wo\A& ncto ^ M * r ^^^\ sxvC 

"J thought not of that I " returned De Gmo. " 1^^ 

mi I love her too well to do lie* Justice— m *\tf*^ GW5 ^ 

T» T* Q> 
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t even to chance, which I trust it shall not. But her paramour 
—wore he emperor and soldan both — should (lie ! Therefore 
tout highness will know when I have discovered one." 

De Giae could not conclude whether to be alarmed or pleased 
it the visible clearing up and satisfaction in the duke's count*- 
lance. The ferocious chivalry that formed bo large a part of his 
character, the absorbing passion Hueline was so well able to 
tindle, might render the idea of all dangerous results being con- 
centrated on himself amatlerof congratulation to John the Pear- 
lees. This conjecture was quickened in the brain of De Giae by the 
haughtiness which the duke resumed, after a brief consideration. 

" But, man. thou talkest like a maiilotin, or one of the inso- 
lent peasants of a jacquerie, when thou bringest heads so hiiili 
nithon the stroke of a vassal dagger!" ho said. "Methouglii 
we had raised thee — and in a brief tune — sufficiently above tha 
villanoui mob of Paris not to share their opinions on thess 
matters, though thou wertbornuf them! But let that pass -. — sus- 
pect you any man in particular, for, by my head, we do all lit* 
to look at thy wife, and listen when she sings P " 

*' Yea, sir, there is one ! " replied De Giae ; and his illustrious 
patron's dark-ruddying completion in the first place, and the 
iki'iT cngi'-rur'ss of tlif <him'y llmi followed, " Why, who is heP" 
almost slnii'k con vicl ion into his soul. 

De. Giac's rcjiiy, whilr it totally misdirected the duke's appre- 
hensions, furnished himself with accumulating material of sus- 

•' There is a knight of your court, messire," he said, " so hand- 
some and stately of his person, so fought of all ladies' eyes, that 
were it for that alone methinks a husband's fears might fly at 
him as naturally as the hawk at scarlet ! " 

" Sir Owen of Wales !" exclaimed the duke, with sudden 
vivacity. 

" How chances it your highness should lis upon the man whom 
I most fear and suspect, and whom most men in my place would 
least of all ? " returned De Giae. 

" Truly, all the world knows with what scorn and rejection he 
treated her 1 but hudst thou seen them together to-night," mut- 
tered Duke John, in some confusion. " Yet no, no ; four not- 
our old hag halh a fancy for him, and she shares nothing 
willingly ! " 

"But it follows not he hath a fancy for our old hag 1" replied Jk 

Giae, gloomily. "If love cou\<iAVmWe,"V«WAdC<:ar nothing!' 

"Tut, tut, said Vbc u\iVe, Wiy\\vft£*e*&-j,i^Vi^\w^. 

baunted the memory of De G\»t»«JA «& ^ <s*« ^ , -;«; 
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stalk ! Set your wise head at rest. She hath ever professed to 
me the utmost contempt and scorn of these smooth velvet-bearded 
boys, and sworn— were her love to decline from its allegiance- 
it should be on a knight who had seen wars and death elsewhere 
than in minstrels' songs, and knew how to defend the wrong as 
boldly as the right ! " 

" lhat is but shrewd comfort, messire ; there are many men of 
such make in jour court, specially those who were with you in your 
far wars against the Saracen ! " said De Giac. " Nay, 'tis those 
very professions I fear ; else might I abundantly confide in my 
wife's resentment against the Chevalier Sauvage— in his studied 
coldness and neglect of her ! Alack, I have better grounds for 
apprehension than your grace yet wots of." 

" What are they ? By the fife of God ! I will myself avenge 
thee, if thou canst bring any proof against them !" said the duke, 
yielding to such a sudden tornado-like burst of fury that De 
Giac's jealous phantasy scarcely needed more proof. Yet he 
added to that he had acquired and his own agony oy relating the 
particulars of Owen's adventures in the Bouchene, so far as they 
were known to himself, of which until then Duke John had 
never heard. The exasperated commentaries of the patron re- 
vealed far more than the sympathy he meant to express. 

" Yet, after all," he said, when the story was concluded, — and 
De Giac noted his satisfaction in finding that result so favourable 
to Hueline, " I see rather matter of trust and triumph to thee, 
Pierre, than of fear, in this matter! Did she not reject him— 
and he her, in turn P What woman ever forgives such an injury P" 

" But of late I mark a strange alteration in their manner, and 
your grace may reckon by the years of my service how much I 
am too old for my young bride !" said De Giac, bitterly. " Re- 
taliation cancels injury — your grace thought so when you slew 
Orleans, who would have slain your honour ! It may be that 
the' time will come when these once lovers will think so too, 
being thus frequently together — I mean my wife and Sir Owen 
Tudor ! — And, that your grace may know all, I will not conceal 
that what first stirred me to suspicion of himself was his en-, 
deavour to render me suspicious of— your grace !" 

The start which the duke gave 'at this intimation, the thick 
drops that burst on his brow, startled the startler ! 

" Ay, indeed ! — a sharp-witted rogue — what the fiend, suspect 
as ! — who are so much boundento thee, De Giac !" he muttered^ 
confusedly. , . 

" For power— perchance for life, memce," to^^^ w\a»fe 
calmly. " For, when your own \ion\iea-c\, mA\rbm»\1 ^^ 
deserted you ; when, before the princea o£ ^Btwao» 1^^, 
\he murder of the Duke of Orleans— ijorewM. w&tftffe 



wiin my wn« u> uuo ui uw eiuiux vuu u»io aoeu pimu 
dow ub withal, to L'Islo Bouchard." 

" That istoofarfromaiiyof our courts — she will not . 
wife was made for royal splendours and pleasures!" aaid 
" Come, come, wo will Hit upon some other way to reino 
causes of complaint, for Hurely this crafty boy hath, not i 
thee into suspicion of us ? — 'Tis well ! Is he not a. favoi 
the dauphin ?■ — doth he not continue a good Armarium 
shalt send thy long-demanded embassage secretly, in h 
to our cousin. Uis ransom shall be paid from our trees 
sister loves money so well that it will amply console he 
not, bhe must find what may serve the purpose better, for 
our own to her pleasure ! This youth hath ever profea 
good will to the purpose ; let him try his eloquence ir 
such terms of peace from the dauphin as we can confidi 
by this light of heaven, De Giac, thy policies shall ye 
the triumph they merit, for we own we are weakly lis 
women's fears and entreaties on the point!" 



CHAPTER XXXILT. 

THE WHIEL1GI0 OF TIME. 
The Chevalier Sauvage was alone in his apartment in I 
Tower of the Louvre, not long after the departure of 1 
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startled sense almost simultaneously with the arrival of the mes- 
senger. Owen Tudor was in a manner petrified, and the courtly 
ease and tranquillity of the Lady De Giac formed a perfect con- 
trast to the embarrassment and even terror in his loot. She sa- 
luted him with graceful stateliness, and, observing with a smile 
that there was abundance of light in the chamber, ordered the 
pages to take their torches and await her return in the corridor 
below. The servitors reverently bowed, withdrew — and the Che- 
valier Sauvage was left alone with the Lady De Giac ! 

" Pardon me, noble knight, if I detain you from better em- 
ployment of your leisure, but I obey sovereign commands— the 
commands of the Queen of France, messire," she said, with some 
slight tinge of mockery in the pompous tone she assumed. " I 
pray you do not stand in my presence ! It is only by the strenuous 
orders of my lord the Duke of Burgundy that the dames of France 
admit me worthy of the courtesies due to the rank I have achieved ; 
and you take pleasure in crossing his will." 

'< The Lady De Giac has always a right to— to— my homage 
and service !" said the Welsh knight, tremulously ; and the Lady 
De Giac smiled and nodded at the stiff compliment as calmly, to 
all outward appearance, as if she had never been Hueline de 
Trove : only her glance never came into a direct line with Owen's. 

"Then perchance, messire, you will aid me to put back my 
hood — it is too warm — and I would not you should think my 
burgher breeding blushes to deserve its court honour !" she con- 
tinued ; but, as Owen made no effort to assist her, she tossed off 
her mantle impatiently, and appeared so richly and elegantly 
garbed in a robe that shimmered with damasked silver and satin, 
like a tissue of water and light, that Owen was struck with 
still deeper consternation and — admiration ! He visibly shrunk 
back, and said, in a manner that was not mistaken by the Lady 
De Giac, "What, then, are the gracious commands of Madame 
Isabeau to her poor prisoner, on which she employs a messenger 
so every way worthy P'" 




replied, 

prehend all your impatience, __ 

—I am only the messenger of love. Ah, I perceive that already 

you divine my purport, and snatch my tale untold ! Lovers' 

eyes are of far vision ! Why start you, knight P— My message 

to you is full of matter for rejoicing, nothing of fear— ^lnlft** <fc& 

difference of a few vears seems to ^qwl ao tena^^sr--^^ 

they are not a score I . . ^__^ .-j, -stf 

"Speak your commands, lady, foT — 1& *toaa\ifl»& VTOX 
troubled, and would rest," said Owen, atet^- . w^Ni 
" I come not to disturb your re^oae, gwrfte W*©*" 
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ahecies is Btill the mark of your baffled helm — I bring you 
_ _ il news !" 

"Lore and ambition I — The fulfilment of my prophecies!— 
What mean you, lady !" said Owen, with an eagerness of hope 
that made himself blush at his own credulity in the first moment 
of reflection. 

"LoveP — yes, Isabeau de Baviere was onco held to be tie 
handsomest woman of her court! Yon are of her flatterer?, 
knight, if you deem not so, for I have heard you tell her grace 
nothing was changed in that !" replied the lady. " Iaabeao i* 
still in the noonday of life ; may still hope to give France a dan- 
pkin whom she will prefer to him who imprisoned her at ToursI 
— So mnch for ambition, so much for the fulfilment of your pro- 
phecy — since she lovea yon! Yes, knight, the Qneen of France 
loves yon ! — Since your great modesty cannot otherwise heliere 
it — since it is yonr fate ever to be wooed — my royal mistress of 
France sends word by me that she— loves you well ! and, despit* 
her royal majesty, her matronly years, her husband's grandeur 
and misfortunes, could he pleased to hear you confess, with yonr 
own lips, the love that basso long glowed in your oves! The 
sanction of my presence was needed, a ad i.limdl.iv am I detained 
at the Louvre, from my lord's widowed couch! Messire, I am 
here to lend you to the gracious presence of your queen and 
loving mistress!" 

" She !— the Queen of France— you, Hucline de Trove !" re- 
peated the thunderstruck knight, after a pause of utter amaze- 

"The Lady de Giac, messire ! — I have forsworn that name; 
a poor apothecary's name — that perished in the vaults of the 
Ch&telet !" replied the lady, with some slight wavering of tone. 
"My deeds shall be recorded under the name of him whom I 
have wedded— not of him who — who perished there !" 
_ " I will not believe it — it cannot be ; the queen knows my sen- 
timents too well !" said Owen, exasperated, and yet affrighted at 
the new gulf which he saw opening before him. "Or will 
women believe only the most positive assurances of men's indif- 
ference P The queen saw plainly enough, in the advance on 

tfeavais " 

" ? ie , FJJgkt of Beauvais it is more generally called in Pari;, 
zneseirel" interrupted the lady, wife?*. stasia smile. 

"Ay, and who made it eo^ ""Was '■& *Cgi '«i&e\cTOs,-o. I &\_W 
rroasjDuie of Burgundy r" flMmdeieiftva Ctomiacs ■&ksb«b£. 

"Xtwaa one, doubtless, thai^ad ■£»■*»* aNCT\^M^»*«ft§a>ss. 
power not yet perchance eibaosteAV' TC ^T^ ^t 5 ^^ 
Ud I knol not wherefore, i* &i» ««rt,ltoto^w 
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understand your meaning, noble knight ! — If at all, it is only 
necessary to conceal these matters when one has a plebeian hus- 
band like the Lord de Giac, who values the pawn better than the 
game ! — To the matter ! I have been your faithful friend in the 
affair of that flight from the English, at least with your royal 
lady 1 Never, since the days of the too faithful Brengwain, wash 
bashful lover so warmly interpreted ; lovelorn suitor more con- 
stantly advocated, than you, Chevalier Sauvage, by me I I am 
a minstreless, as perchance you may remember! Our science 
gives us, or we give it, large insight into the human heart. I 
Save loved — how fervently, now madly, how all-possessed — it is 
not now to tell ; and the signs of passion do not readily escape 
my observation. Never for an instant has the zeal of my friend- 
ship slackened in your behalf ! The language of your tender and 
melancholy eyes — without vanity, a courtrv jongleur esse may 
say it— 4ook charmed voice on my lips ! I nave explained to 
your royal lady the innumerable tokens of passion my skill ob- 
served in your smiles, in your gestures, your secret sighs ! — not 
too boldly, I trust, but as if in idle and laughing mockery, to the 
imperial inspirer ! And thus have I obtained this royal confi- 
dence ! — the glory and the happiness of offering to your accept- 
ance a royal heart ! If I remember rightly, such will possess 
attraction irresistible to you ! Its purity, its tenderness you can 
value at the fullest, being royal tool "What is my reply r" 

Owen was utterly silent for some moments, and then his passion 
of anger and grief almost vented itself in tears, as he replied,— 
" I will not believe it ! — Let that be your answer to the Queen 
of France, if ever she sent you hither, shameless messenger of 
shame!" 

" I understand — and will interpret. You would have the queen 
come hither to verify my legend in person !" she said, making a 
movement as if to withdraw. 

" Ah, would to Heaven I had always had as stubborn obstacles 
between me and thy perfidy as the locks and bolts of my chamber 
shall prove to your old crowned serpent, if she glides hither !" 
exclaimed Owen. 

" I counsel you, do not trifle so with my royal mistress ! She 
is of ripe years and ripest passions !" replied the lady, calmly. 
" Or would you add to the glories of which your hints so often 
give listeners inkling, that otbeing in very truth won, like Helen 
of Troy, by force ofarms P For, certes, I am convinced, if thera 
be power m nitre and sulphur, or in batterai£-\raEa ^V&wsa."^- 
win her way to her coy knight's arms." . v ^ 

"And deem you thus to raise impoa«b\e <to*\w&«*-^»»^ 
o b*Me destiny P" said Owen, maddening^ . "Xoxs*tbs*mb» 
r £\iy,* one en <>ugh— but more it anatt. not teA" . ^««\»! 
"-ftfaZfce/~ T riiat malice is there, or c*a\>e, *». OXi ^ 



of ye, faithless women of trance !" 

" I do remember me : your old monk taught yon the 
cold as a frog in bis cloisters ! — Bat yon are obeyed, 
Lady de Oiae, curtsying deeply. "loon be faithful 
to the delivery of a message." And she moved slowly, 
head sunk slightly on her bosom, as if deliberately c 
over, to the door. But, when she reached it, a though 
to strike her. She turned and looked round, and, as 
at Owen, something inexpressibly sad shadowed the 
lustre of the vindictive passions glowing in her oounten 

" If I deliver this message, Sir Owen," she said, " li 
commend you to extend the Flight of Beauvaie ! — to 

Jour allegiance, and take refuge in the camp of Englani 
day! To-morrow, I misdoubt, will else find you 
prisoner, in a less gorgeous dungeon!" 

" I cannot flee ; I will not flee ! Here will I await 
fate your united malice can inflict," returned Owen, de 
" The dauphin will receive yon ; fly to him !" said 
eagerly. " Imust do my deed — fulfil my fate! But 
I shall not feel altogether alone with it, whilst still jo> 
the air of France I" 

mv word is pledged t mv ransom 
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i vain /" As she spoke these words, the door opened, 
of the pages entered with marks of great consternation. 
f, your noble husband, Sir Pierre himself! demands to 
yhevalier Sanvage!" he exclaimed, 
him ascend the stairs — I have my sovereign's business 
>ne other J" replied the lady, haughtily. " With you, Sir 
one of all the court, methinks he would not suspect me !" 

yes, I have said — I have been obliged to confess, to hint 
Loer what has so lately passed !" returned Owen, fairly 
ed with this turn of events. " I pray you, lady, muffle 

well, and quit these chambers with what speed yon 

nnot be ; I must pass De Giac ; and he hath not been so 

it a contemplator of my form to be so easily deceived in 

the Lady De Giac. " But what hints, what confessions, 

, hast thou dared to " 

ao ;-— yes, yes ; — you have been my interpreter, Hueline! 

nee I have been thine ! But conceal yourself if you 

>t he should believe^-ay, much more !" replied Owen. 

where P" said the Lady De Giac, now sharing the con- 

n of the knight. 

aerly you concealed me in your alcove— conceal yourself 

" he replied, breathlessly. 

—but what if with the same burden in it!" said the lady, 

ng convulsively. 

- nothing, fear nothing! .... Page, my lady the 

communications to me are to be kept secret from all 

to, and say I am alone, since thou hast said I am here!" 

ige disappeared on the word, for he was court-bred ; and 

tnself hurried the Lady De Giac to his alcove, closed the 

on her, and returned to his seat almost as the politician 

e us alone for a few instants, messires," observed De 
he bending pages ; and there was that in the calm, con- 
1 gloom of his tone that enforced instant obedience, 
we alone P Can none overhear us P" continued De Giac, 
g vacantly around. "I have a secret of some slight 
ice to communicate ; not of much ; since it but concerns 
ur of a man fashioned of potter's earth, of vassal clay ! 
>me to thank thee much for undeceiving me ! Let us be 
with each other, and thee and thou it j for methinks ^r« 
anguish as brothers might their \reaaA. c& X&OT 
j can overhear us, none, nonel — ~£taAi\fc\>\u& «^«&l\ss« * 

deed! the court fools will make Ttwce \e*\* <#■ t^fcs^ 
nth a slight gasp. " Perchaace ifltoes ^ «»w** 



ill a still more vehement and raised voice. "Hark yoi 
—for all hell shall ring with it some murky midnight- 
neither thee nor me, but one that is well worth ub bo 
qualities as women esteem ! — the great Date of Burgi 

" Nay, messire, youbutsuspect !— your misgivings i 
founded," said the alarmed Chevalier Sauvage. 

" They were not mine—they were thine, lenient I 
men, but I knew not they were capable of such nigral 
thou didst unseal mine eyes!" replied De Giac, conti 
a ghastly smile, "It was thy jealousy illuminated r 
murmurs in the return from Beauvaia were borne 
winds to mine ears, and at first I held them but the rm 
jealous discontent. Still they sowed suspicion in m 
watched and was silent ! I could not believe in the 
John the Fearless 1 This woman only could teach thi 
ness of his nature how to deceive ! But when t 
fulfilment of our concerted plan, thou didst feign — 
thy warlike beauty, thy matchless bloom of youth, t< 
loye — I did observe but too well that the passion it roi 
was jealousy ! Yet, to be certain of it, I awaited 
chamber, and— listen ! I will tell thee all." And th 
clous councillor repeated aloud the substance — in mai 
able instances, the very words, of his recent conver 
the Duke of Burgundy. The bitter emotions that ass 
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you compared her to some virtuous lady of the old world, and 
challenged my testimony P" 

" Give it now, then !" returned De Giac, with a piercing gaze. 
" Let thine eyes meet mine ! — Swear to me by thine hopes of 
bale or bliss hereafter — by the memory of that father thou dost 
to oft attest in his grave — that she came to mine arms as pure, 
as pure, as pure— aha, I see it all ! — as she left thine !" And he 
laughed a snort convulsive peal like the last rattle of death. 
■'Say so, say so! — and I will believe the massive duke hath 
wooed in vain!" 

" You saw, De Giac ; you heard !" faltered Owen. 

" I see, I hear !" returned the husband of Hu6line de Troye. 
"And I will see — and all the world shall hear ! They will not 
long elude my craft, work they as darkly as the moles of the 
centre ! — What do I rave P — I will discover ! I will make cer- 
tain! — I forgive thee thy crime! She was not mine then! 
Thou wert young, and she — oh, what a matchless mine of all 
allurement hath she in her charms ! And yet, in spite of all, in 
spite of all I — Let me but discover ; but learn with certainty !" 

** It is impossible to be discovered, for it exists not ! — Your 
mind is empoisoned with foolish jealousies !" said Owen. 

u Prove that, prove that, my dearest friend ! my brother !" 
returned De Giac ; and the planner of the massacre of the Arma- 
gnacs burst into an hysteric agony of tearless sobs. " Swear to mo 
that I may believe in her, and, and — I will believe !" 

" Believe in her ! — Yes, henceforth I pledge my dearest faith, 
no reason for suspicion will be afforded you ! said Owen. " But 
if there should— 



iere Biiouia— - " 



Ay, what if there should P" said De Giac, recovering the 
mastery of his emotion with astonishing suddenness. 

"It will be but suspicion — baseless, unreasonable, as the clouds 
of day or the fears of night !" replied Owen. 
. ** And if there should!" repeated De Giac, rejecting this con- 
solation most e mpha tically, by taking no notice of it. " And if 
there should ! — What then P — Youth, I am not given to con- 
fidences, nor know I now what to confide in this matter ! But 
methinks this bitter taste would poison all the viands of the 
earth to me ! My sole affections, my sole trust betrayed ! — The 
nobles are right in their belief of my regard for them ! Those 
whom I despise not, I hate ; for, messire, I have been a vassal ! 
The duke is the first peer of France ! Let him remembe* tks&A — ^ 
.And for Hueline J— I love her well, but . . • \etW\oOt W^^a^ 

"But why not avoid all risk P "Why not iemweV« fewsa.'v&R 
x>urtP" returned Owen. *> 

"4^ *i£* ber U P ™ one of roy cast\ea S "K^e ^ *5Iy*s 
yaelfP Watch her as a dragon watches atosaav*** tsO«» ^ 



do thou but succeed in winning the dauphin to listen 
■aid De G-iac, musingly. " The service I shall do in 
to him and to France may recommend me to his fav 
chance my office in the duke's household for the 
dauphin's, and withdraw for ever from the dangerous 
hood of mine ancient master 1" 

" Become an Armagnac !" ejaculated the Chevalie 
" Become a Frenchman i I have destroyed the 
and have been too long a Burgundian !" said De Gin 
the extraordinary power he possessed of controlling 
sentiments, in a few moments he seemed to becomi 
the absorbed and sagacious politician which thof 
suffered the moat from the exertion of his faculties c< 
confess him to he. The grand scheme of uniting all 
firm alliance between the duke and dauphin ; the 
that might be urged in its favour ; the means to in 
the possible obstacles ; nothing escaped the reach of 
which he laboured to instil into the youthful secret 
that troubled the ardent Welsh knight, or made hi] 
feasibility of the plan, was his knowledge that the Lt 
was listening. Still the conviction that the stupid 
her must excite her apprehensions, that dread of t 
discovery might baffle her means of counteraction wi 
suggested hope. At all events there was desperatio; 
ing ; and, before De Giac left the great tower of 
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the couch, apparently asleep, her dark hair floating in disorder on 
ike pillow, her eyes closed as if in slumber, but the lashes heavy 
with tears. 

" Hueline !" he said, and partly in the hope of mitigating her 
ftBger, partly affected by ancient recollections, he stooped and 
pressed Jhis fips to her brow. 

" Judas !" was her reply ; and starting up she looked at Owen 
with eyes that did really for the first time express hatred — fierce, 
unmixed hatred — of him I " Judas ! — depart on thy mission ; 1 
return on mine." 

" All may yet be well, Hueline ! — Thou hast but to take the 
caution these suspicions of De Giac may well infuse — unfounded 
though they are !" said Owen, detaining her with some difficulty 
as she tore nerself past him towards the exit of the chamber. 

"Nothing may be well, nothing Bhall be well!" she replied 
with furious vehemence. " Thou hast deprived me of the only 
being, whose respect — wretch as he is — I had retained or valued ! 
Henceforth — but go on thy mission ! These suspicions of De 
Giac, these suspicions thou hast infused, I will not baffle, but 
confirm ! They re not unfounded : they are true ! When thou 
didst abandon me to the arms of De Giac, when thou didst break 
the marriage of nature that was between us, then was I an adul- 
teress — then did I become the common spoil I am and will be ! 
Begone with that recollection in thy soul, and remember that my 
vengeance has but begun !" 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CONFERENCE OF MEULAN. 

The dauphin kept his court at Bourges, in Berry ; and thither 
Owen Tudor hastened, taking his measures with judicious promp- 
titude, for he left the Castle of the Louvre before it was possible 
for the Lady De Giac to eommunicate her intelligence. He was 
far on the road from Paris in the morning, when it was probable 
that the queen would imagine it time enough to order him into 
Booh restraint as her vengeful passion might deem necessary- 
And thus — without being able to utter a single word of expla- 
nation to the Princess Catherine ; aware that his conduct was 
riewed by her with suspicion and indignation ; certain that he 
left two women — one at least of remarkable genius and subtlety— 
both of great power and energy, at work m his destruction — a. 
fugitive and an outcast — the neir of t\ie TD^^ote^ ^cor^a^ <sSL 
JJendower proceeded on hiB embassy. Xet >Utaaft ^et^ ^^Sf^ 
tanoe suggested hope to his elastic iemT>eTHEnei&. ^» ^^^Ja^c 
hia destiny were once again faiilv mU ow&AhmA** ^^c > 
msibUity of its fulfilment waa involved m to» t«w«» ^ 



the dauphin had bestowed on him the highest place a 
in his councils, and his former hatred of the Duke o 
was exasperated into a species of mania. The ini 
ancient general, and of such a hecatomb of his dea 
and connexions, made even the assassination of tl 
Orleans a trine in the monstrous account of vengeas< 
received Owen Tudor joyfully and warmly as on 
escaped from the common wreck. These sentiments 
what diminished when he heard that his ransom we 
by the Duke of Burgundy, and for the purpose of i 
an envoy with offers of peace. He declared that, 



And without inquiring what the terms proposed b 
might be, frothing with fury like a wild boar, he c 
overture was only a project of the great murderer to 
scion of French royalty into his power, to clear the 
own ascent to the throne, and vowed that he w 
consent to any peace which did not include the put 
the ruthless destroyer! In vain did Owen Tudor 
confided too much in Taneguy Duchatel to have i 
eonceal — detail to him all his reasons for dreading thi 
ing ruin of the monarchy in an alliance between 
England and Duke John. Taneguy swore that o: 
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possible honour and welcome. Young diplomatist though he 
was, Owen displayed a tact, a patience, an energy, and eloquence 
in his task that surprised those who had only seen him wield 
arms. It was much to obtain even an audience on such a subject 
from a body of men inspired by feelings so adverse and vehe- 
ment. The mild and careless dauphin himself was stirred by the 
fears and clamours of those around him into an insurmountable 
mistrust and detestation of the duke. The apprehensions of 
his courtiers for his personal safety were so amply justified by 
murder and massacre, that he might well be excused for sharing 
them. Those of his followers, and they were few, who had not 
the blood of friends or kindred to avenge, were still animated by 
perhaps a more powerful sentiment — the fear of losing the power 
aad emoluments they enjoyed in the ascendancy which the Bur- 
gundians must acquire by a coalition of the factions. Under 
these circumstances, all the arguments and eloquence of Owen 
Tudor made but little impression. In vain from day to day, or 
at least from council to council, he repeated and urged them. 
The danger threatened was too remote to produce a strong 
effect ; many even believed that, with all his faults, Duke John 
was incapable of so completely betraying his country and the 
royalty from which he sprang. Yet from day to day still more 
menacing tidings and rumours arrived. De Giac kept up a cor- 
respondence with his secret envoy, strictly confined to matters of 
a political nature, but in which he assured him incessantly that, 
unless speedy overtures were made, the negotiations with 
England would infallibly recommence. The duke was piqued at 
the unmoved aversion of the dauphin, and there were persons of 
great influence about him who exhausted every artifice to induce 
Sim to make an alliance with King Henry. They persuaded 
him that some composition would else be effected between the 
dauphin and the English, that would include his own expulsion 
from France, and from the power he had regained with so much 
difficulty. The queen laboured without relaxation at the English 
alliance and at her daughter's exaltation to the mighty throne 
which Henry would thus raise from his own realms and the ruin 
of France. She was suspected of a secret understanding and 
correspondence with the English, to effect this object ; and Owen 
knew but too well that she was animated by motives more 
powerful even with an ambitious woman than any political ones. 
But time elapsed, and his toils and supplications continued all 
in vain. Meanwhile events stood not sttil, «&& ^fc s&\>ftwK»Rk. 
progress of Henry forced on a decision. OweT^i^s&s*^; 
almost to despair, and communicated t\ie fefeYrafe v^ ™^? 
iwers to the pressings of De Giac. M.ewKwVa^» ^a» ™*~* ^ 
uentljr declared that he must soon be \maVAe Vo Tsaask xw 

c c 



Though ho travelled without parade, much muffled am 
tie danger of trusting his person among so many e 
enemies was obvious. The treachery he was thou 
■night justify any against himself. But Owen was stil 
prised at the appearance of the man than even of the 
A. few months seemed to have done the work of years 
Ho looked as if consumed by some internal fire, an 
glowed and glared darkly as the flames of a limekilr 
Owen made no secret of his wonder at the audacity 
luster. But Do Giac merely smiled gloomily, and r 
he did not value his life, adding, after a pause — in < 
with his master's good and that of France ! Moreov 
a safe conduct — and then he remembered that he had 
hind. Such strange fits of absence and inattention, 
times visited him, that it was not until Owen bad th 
his surprise that he should venture to leave the duke 
guidance of those most opposed to his policy, that De 
any reply. And then he said that he had found it i 
longer to resist his determination of effecting a peace n 
while the dauphin continued inflexible, lie had ever 
to a meeting between the English king and the duke, 
journey to liourges, in the hope that so decisive a mea 
convinco the Armagnacs of the pressing danger of tb 
He laughed as he said this, and added, with strangi 
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ferenoe ; and I am certain, absolutely assured, of her innocence. 
Only innocence could be so regardless, so unconscious of appear- * 
ances ! Is it not strange P That which hath infused suspicion 
into all the world has removed it from my breast alone ! Ay, ay, 
John of Burgundy himself, though he is called the Fearless, 
dared not — unless innocent — have braved so openly, so reck- 
lessly, the comments of observation ; — unless, indeed, he deems 
that, because I am peasant-born, because I am a courtier !— But 
no, no ; they are innocent ! Lead me before the dauphin's coun- 
cillors ; I must put the crown on my long services to a gracious 
master." 

" You are an object of boundless hatred to the Armagnacs, and 
jou have left your safeconduct in Paris," exclaimed Owen. 

" They know not that — it is but a scrap of parchment ; the 
spirit may be kept without the letter," returned De Giac. " I 
come to render the Armagnacs a service which shall balance what 
I have done against them. And hearken, knight, my wife is 
skilled in astrologic science, and she knows that I am not yet to 
die ! My own heart tells me so. Place me amidst all the dag- 
gers of my foes, and I will fear them as little as I do the spectres 
of the massacred, which the sickly Parisians see now in every 
street." 

Owen was obliged to consent ; but he himself trembled at the 
effect of his announcement when he introduced De Giac as the 
bearer of the safeconduct and the secret envoy of Burgundy, to 
the Armagnac council. There was scarcely a personage present, 
from the dauphin to the meanest usher, who did not owe to his 
counsels the destruction of some near relative or friend. A 
hideous clamour instantly arose, which the prince's presence could 
not repress. One yelled out his son's name — another his father's 
—a third his brother's — declaring that he had slain them. The 
young Count d'Armagnac, whitening with rage, drew his dagger, 
and, but for Owen's interposition, would have plunged it into the 
ambassador's heart. La Trimouille demanded to know what had 
become of his gorgeous wardrobe, in the sack of Paris P But the 
undaunted and unmoved demeanour of De Giac did more to pre- 
serve him than even the laugh 'excited by this demand, and the 
angry entreaties of the dauphin. 

"Brothers, fathers, sons, friends ! — I bring ye what shall repay 
ye amply for the kindred ye have lost, for whose destruction ye 
ahould blame only the mad mob of Paris and your own cruelties, 
that maddened them !" said De Giac. " I bring ye ^<y**<s* «&&. 
offices — restoration to your castles aad ^OTDMStfsoar-^ Ta^s^^a*^ 
utter rain!" -w^ 

" And what for the royal blood o£ Otleaass *BTfc«^ ws*> 
Tanegny Dachulel 

G c2, 
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•■ Uoyal blood, wild boar!" was the reply, pronounced in such 
a lone, with so strange a glare of the eyes, that Taneguy was 
struck silent. To you, Sir Dauphin. 1 bring a crown— which 
else will pass fur ever from the brows of Valois to those of the 
Planta genet !" 

It was well known to the Armaenacs how deeply Do Giac was 
in the counsels of his prince, who doubtless held in his hands the 
dc-uinies. of France. Curiosity lent, its aid to obt aim him audience, 
and ho used the first moment of silence in a manner that riveted 
attention. De Giao announced his master's journey to a confer- 
ence with. Henry ; his resolution to mate a peace with, him on 
terms that should divide France, and restore the ancient kingdom 
of Burgundy, unless some speedy accommodation was ciliated 
with the dauphin. " How much it ia my purpose and object to 
prevent this woeful necessity, my presence here may demon- 
strite," he concluded. "And, but for the urgency of his wi 
would my lord the duke have consented 
vant in such jeopardy "" 



There may bo reasons for that," replied Taneguy Duchatei. 
" jiLessire do Giac, your wife is fair!" and, kindling with recol- 
lections as he spoke, he arose and delivered so fierce and vehement 



_.:i harangue, recapitulated all their wrongs so burningly, that 

again I he miinmu-s swelled into tumult. 

"Owen observed with surprise that Do Gije listened almost 
with an expression nf satisfaction to the detail cf the enormities 
which cahed on 'he Armaenacs for vengeance. "When Taneguy 
reached (lie- height of liia fury, and became almost iiinrticulav, 
calmly interrupted him to demand a private audience 
' lphin ' ' ' ' ' 



hiin and the dauphin only, adding an emphatic as.-jura.nec, that if 
he were able to state all his reasons— whicli he could not in public 
—he would engage to win over even Taneguy himself, the most 
opposed to the proffered union! 

The very audacity of this declaration, in a man so grave and 
unwont to speak up t.o his meiiuinji, certainly no; beyond it, pro- 
duced a great effect. Taneguy scornfully consented to the ev- 
pcriaicnl, and. save I lint. L;s Xrimouule je;i!i;-.;red to insinuate him- 
self into the ce:npa-iy, the required private audience seas granted 
to De Giac. The dauphin withdrew, \iiih ibem for attendant.-. 
into a private chamber. Owen cherished but little hope of suc- 
cess, though hi' knewihe. abilities and clouuenee of the minister. 
-But so long a time elapsed in the audience ".hat he began to laki' 
bcart—aiul then to dread thai sumo mischief had befallen De Giac. 
Hid /i.','iiy ivei'e, however, remove!, hi\4Alys i:^MAa™i y,y fuily 
cited, when, at the coiwiYusww iA n\,m-;.^vwA, \Vv ;\lx^.,.. 



ylnriicd with tho throe ^v-avc.v.v^ 



\S\\D \V.Y.\ -,V 
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to the council that he had received intelligence which rendered it 
absolutely necessary to attempt some reconciliation with the Duke 
of Burgundy. Its nature must be preserved a secret, but Du- 
chatel himself confirmed this assurance, and his adhesion silenced 
all cavil. In addition, the dauphin declared that, aware of the 
great service the Lord de Giac could render him, and tendering 
the safety of his person, he had resolved to lodge him in his own 
palace. 

" Thou seest, brother," whispered De Giac to Owen, when the 
council broke up on this announcement, "my lord the duke con- 
fided my life to ms enemies, not without reason ; and my wife's 
generous trust is justified !" 

A few days sufficed to complete the negotiation thus happily 
commenced. No time was to be lost : certain tidings arrived of 
the formation of a congress between the King of England, Duke 
John, and the queen regent. They were to meet at Meulan, a town 
on the Seine, about equally distant from Pontoise, whither the 
court of France had gone, and Mantes, where that of England 
was hourly expected. The dauphin and his advisers assented, in 
this extremity, to all the demands of the Duke of Burgundy, 
though they were doubtless such as would have delivered both them 
and France to his tutelage. To give assurance of the dauphin's sin- 
cerity, Taneguy Duchatel was to accompany the two envoys on 
their return. Owen insisted on being of the expedition, only ac- 
cepting for his personal security the rank of knight of honour in the 
dauphin's service, and an office in the embassy of Sir Taneguy, as 
commander of his escort. The great object now was to arrive 
in time to prevent the conclusion of any counter-alliance between 
the English and the Burgundians. The envoys accordingly took 
their departure, and hastened with allpossible diligence to Pon- 
toise. But the secret opposition to De Giac was as rapid and 
determined in its operations as himself. Not a moment of the 
precious opportunity afforded by his absence had been lost ; and, 
on the very morning when they reached Pontoise, the duke, the 
queen, her daughter, and a magnificent retinue, were gone to 
meet the King of England at Meulan. The King of France, 
being in a fit of raving lunacy, was left behind. 

Pontoise was filled with the soldiery of the large array which 
accompanied the duke and queen. The forces of the King of 
England were encamped round Mantes ; but only a certain stipu- 
lated number of armed men on either side were permitted to 
follow their chiefs to the place of cou£etea&&. ^fc» "^tssafi^. 
court had not been many hours on tine xosA. \ «x^» %*cS^>afiwg»%N| 
arrive before anything irretrievable 'waa &e\feTtD3&fc&* ^Js» \ 
hastened on in its wake. Great pre^«xa\>\o&& ^*£? \^^ 
for the grandeur and security of the cowgre*». ™w * 



the* 



its vide circuit, which waa also defended by a deep ti 
hidings of the river. At opposite extremities of tt 
were pitched two royal pavilions, surrounded by 
e accompanying nobility, fenced in with strong bamt 
A third encampment on the right, similarly paled, w 
priated to the Duke of Burgundy, and altogether left a i 
space, in which was the open tent wherein the eonferei 
take place. These barriers were occupied by the gi 
chosen chivalry of each potentate, in their most spleni 
A rivalry in magnificence evidently animated all 
courts; and even the iron English conqueror, usually mil 
such displays, seemed determined to show himself off 
that he knew- to he the most dazzling in the eyes of 
subject*;. All the splendour of the silver brocade of I 
Baviere's pavilion, and of the white silk tenia of her re 
eclipsed by the scarlet and gold velvet of those of th 
king. Purple was the predominant colour of the Bi 
encampment. To this latter division the envoys direi 
course ; and De Oiac soon perceived, by the crowded : 
the barriers, that the conference had not yet commence 
were not yet apparently too late. Leaving the envo 
dauphin to follow at their leisure, after introducing thi 
like barriers, he pushed on eagerly totheduke'spnvilioi 
watched him in, and then, full of hope and espectati 
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him an earnest desire and resolve to re-possess Himself of th© 
prophecy of Glendower and of the egg of destiny lost in the 
stolen combat of the Vire. He considered that it was very pro- 
bable so excellent a knight as he of the Lion and Lily would 
form part of the monarch's train, and that he could not more 
openly renew his defiance of the English king, and reclaim the 
notice of the Princess Catherine, than by publicly demanding 
•the restoration of his prophetic talisman. Engaged in these 
thoughts, Owen would scarcely have noted the passage of time 
but for the impatient exclamations of Taneguy Duchatel. But 
when De Giac at length reappeared, the exceeding gloom of his 
countenance portended no good. " Women govern the duke," 
he said, "but they give him no portion of their inconstancy, 
I found him in consultation with a lady from the queen, while 
they armed him (iny wife, it is true, Sir Taneguy !) — and in spite 
of all my arguments and entreaties, in spite of the intelligence I 
bring of your dauphin's unconditional yielding, he is fixed that 
the conferences shall be held. All I can obtain is, that ye may 
be present at it, no doubt that ye may bear the dauphin au- 
thentic tidings of his ruin." 

" Then I have no further business here," returned Taneguy 
Duchatel. " Our presence will serve only to win John better 
terms, which is no policy of ours. Since it may be no other 
way, I will return and sharpen my sword for his throat." 

" Peace, peace ! your presence will prop the duke's pride, 
and, when Buch towering spirits meet, who knows what may 
chance ?" said De Giac. " Kemember, Sir Taneguy, the stake is 
liigh, and he who leaves the game loses it." 

" But I cannot behold the murderer with any patience, de- 
prived of the hope you gave me!" muttered Taneguy, within 
.the bars of his helmet. 

" Patience — and still cherish it ! It is as certain as that yondei 
.strong sun, too, shall set," replied De Giac. " Look at me, Six 
Taneguy, do I seem much ruffled P Yet is there a tempest 
4shurning within this ^breast of mine, smile as I do, for I have 
the duke's gracious command to lead you within his tent." 

With much reluctance, the ex-provost of Paris consented to 
this arrangement ; and, accompanied by Owen Tudor, he followed 
De Giac into the duke's tent. The female councillor had 
vanished, and they found the prince in the hands of his ar- 
mourers. A hesitation and embarrassment in his manner, which 
lie had not betrayed in her presence, somewhat encour^gxsL "&*. 

"Ye are welcome, very welcome, tnou^fc. ^^ <**&» ^^^3? 
too late, " he said to the bending visftaate. " ««* ^T^^fes 
my foes I lore thee best, for thou ait eaa. o^sd. ottfs^ ^ 
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need fear only violence — not guile. Chevalier Sauvage, thou 
teal served me well ; but wherefore hast thou returned among 
these women that hate thee f" 

" Sir, I have not yet learned to fear the hate of women," re- 
turned Owen. 

" In truth, thou hut more reason to dread their love !" said 
Duke John, with liis boisterous laugh. " Bat, courage, no harm 
■hall befall thee, since we hear thou art our cousin the dauphin's 
knight. Thy ransom bad been duly paid, but that thy royal 
rri'i.litor took the pet, and would none of it. — Sir Taneguy," he 
added, with evident gloom, " thou and all the world may witness, 
I make not this peace willingly with our English enemies." 

" What hinders then, sir ," began De Giae, when he was 

interrupted. 

" No, no; it is too late," the duke said hurriedly, as if fearful 
of his own resolution. " We must not etir with every wind— 
and are fixed now. Would it were all well over and done 1 — Saw 
you nought stirring among the English?" 

"Nought but their banners, sir — those banners that wared 
overyonr valiant brothers' corpses at Agincourt," replied De Giac. 

"He-mind us not of that I — But wby doth not Sir Taneguy 
speak t" said the dnke, with a slight start. 

"My tongue was sent hither only 60 bid your grace savr 
France, and become- the brother of its heir; why should I speak!'" 
said Taneguy, roughly. 

" It is true 1 — but what security could vc yield me of the dau- 
phin's faitli ?*' said the duke, with lingering hesitation. 

" He will meet you, messire, wherever you may appoint, and 
swear brotherhood with you on the blood of Christ!" replied 
the ex -provost, very eagerly. 

" Ay ! — but we swore the same with Orleans, not many hours 
bri'ori: lie perished !" returned the duke, shaking bis head. "Nay, 
we can only trust in the English. Let us do the Godams mere 
justice, lords ; when they swear in earnest, they keep their oath." 

" Hark, their haught king is ready ! Your grace should be at 
Li;? si i mi]) !"' said De Giae, tartly, as a trumpet sounded from 
the English barriers. " 'Tis the iirsttime in France that a Valois 
has played lackey to a Plantagenet ; but it will not be the last." 

"Do not aimer me, De G\nr. ; I am woman i shly peevish to-day !" 
said Duke John, impetuously. "Let my trumpets answer— I 
am ready." 

"So is the queen! — How impatient is she, good housewife, for 
the rum of France'." B3.iiT)e(VvAC,i\wM,'™™to.^ ■ifwr the 
duke's trumpeters had rep\\e<\,a, suiica \i\oa\, 'Uow. flot.TO4 
pav-t/jonofFrancemftrkcdrndcelac-KH.™ , 
These flourishes were part o£ »a www* ta BB ^'P« Hh 
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most jealous adherence to etiquette. The curtains of the 
'a tent were instantly raised, simultaneously with those of 
egal pavilions at each extremity of the inclosure ; the three 
ers were cast down, and the open space in the centre filled 
st instantly with splendid groups. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

love's revenge. 

King of England came first into the area, habited, as be- 
i so warlike a monarch, in complete armour, but which seemed 
?r fashioned by the goldsmith than blacksmith, so richly was 
ought. A royal robe of ermine and crimson velvet, a bal- 
and crown of blazing jewels, a surcoat hanging to his knees, 
proudly emblazoned with the arms of France and England 
terly, declared his exalted rank and pretensions. A military 
b, many of whose personages were very far from strangers 
wen Tudor, accompanied the king, glittering in the panoplies 
had rendered famous. The Dukes of Clarence and of Exe- 
Talbot, and Stafford were among these. The Duke of Bur- 
ly should have been the second in the field ; but the impatience 
sabeau de Baviere anticipated the etiquette to which she 
Uy made herself strictly subservient. She came forth from 
bent, dragging a train as magnificent as a peacock's, sup- 
?d by a retinue of twenty ladies, and leading her daughter 
le hand. The princess's train was borne by half the number 
ime3 of rank, the nearest and foremost of whom was the 
r de Giac. It may be thought that Owen's eye fell with 
lity and intense anxiety on this group. But his alarm and 
ltment were almost equally excited bv observing the happy 
triumphant expression on the beautiful face of the princess, 
coquetry that displayed itself in her movements, in her 
litened and brilliant complexion, in the smiles she exchanged . 
the Lady de Giac ! He marvelled not that her ambitious ' 
revengeful mother should have exhausted the splendours of 
i in decking the intended lure. But she herself seemed most 
ially of the plot ! All the loveliness with which nature had 
wed Catherine of France was improved by some grace and 
fascination of manner that irresistibly forced upon Owen 
:>r the conviction that her instructress had been his first ee^ 
>r ! The Duke of Burgundy waa t\ie \a&t to cote* *^fo «**»», 
\e centre tent, and Owen came coraifanniXSkj \n ^Safc"****- ^ 
tinue, with Tanegaj DudbAtd. *^fc^ e ^V^^J2k^ 
et before the duke left his tarrim, **& V* Yirite* *«** 



fully to allow thorn time to exchange salutations. Henry ad- 
vanced with a rapidity tliiit uontrasted strongly with the qneea'l 
slow majestic elide, hut did not ill beseem a young monarch rf 
so energetic a eharaeter. Nevertheless, as ii" recoil ecting him. 
self, he halted abruptly as he approached, boned with des» 
homage to Isnbcnu, and, taking her hand, a little bent his law 
as he lifted it to his lips. Then, raising his bold, laughing eyei 
to the Princess Catherine, he gazed at her with an expression 
quickening in them as in those of the lion when it cornea on a 
welcomfl prey! The queen was about to introduce Madame Ca- 
therine in state, but he interrupted her. " It needs not, fait 
mother and queen! — our heart already tells ub, by its rough 
panting, that we see our hard-won bride ! Nay, let French eti- 
quette say what it will, we hare earned a kiss— for we came not 
to France merely to win its castles and laudsl" And with sol- 
dierly and kindly frankness, that became him as royally as his 
crown, Henry embraced the youthful prinoess so hearidy that 
all [he ladies present tnughed, and yet the fair recipient herself 
seemed not at all displeased, though she blushed deeply. It ws* 
at the very instant when the lips of the royal knight were pressed 
to those of the blooming Catherine with such evident satisfaction, 
that Owen, win ■-!.• i/n/,e was naturally directed towards his michty 
rival, and who hud been for some time confusedly struck with a 
scries of Unfiling recollections, suddenly and irresistibly-- a.u;:iinE'. 
every effort of his pride and will — recognised in him, his pone- 
rous v;m;|i.ii-])i-T at (lie fords of the Vire, the knight of the "Lion 
and Lily 1 The name the conqueror had given srriiek hini simul- 
taneously, and ho wondered at his own blindness in not reco- 
gnising in Sir Henry Koy— Henry the king ! But, that no doubt 
mighi possibly remain to comfort him, the king wore the. famous 
egg and silver chain on his nock, but little congruous with the 
gorgeous ornaments and insignia of chivalry that graced his 
broad breast ! 

" Fair brother — and son, we hope soon to add— but until then 
wc must reprimand you tor this free courtesy to a dar.jliler of 
France, and the I.ady dc Giac for suffering it!" said Isalvau, 
smiling, and playfully patting the king with the sceptre which 
she always carried on occasions of state. 

" Madam, since the men of France cannot resist the Kins of 
England, lion shall we poor dames and damsels r" replied 'llie 
courtly Lady tie Giae. "Kay, in truth, it should be a p-ciil 
happiness for us that have W.vi vi-,\^W. *.« start at the very name . 
of Henry, to find that t\\e nuwfc mvv\vv.\v. cS \a\«S\\s,y4 elan die . 
Biosf irjnrtcons." , , 

, "Wo are not to iho W'-'.S^^Si 
e Lriac, for helping 1 
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e hare heard much of you, and are well content to find you 
like your report ! By St. George, whose garter we wear ! 
. we were not a plain honest wooer, that take one mate, and 
< to her, we could feel tempted to make you observe secrecy 
haring the offence !" 

Nay, sir, my lord the duke would soon hear of it ; and it 
Id anger him!" said Isabeau, with a sly smiling glance, and 
at all aware that the Lady de Giac's husband was within 
ihot. 

[t would not anger me, lady ; I am not so easily ruffled with 
ten's pranks !" said the duke, who had been waiting with 
h impatience and vexation to be noticed. " But Messire de 
, who is here, might not receive even my royal lord of 
Land's courtesies with kindliness !" 

My lord, I am only a husband — let me count for nothing !" 
De Giac, with the most amiable lightness and vivacity. 
[ have heard it is your French custom of housekeeping ; but, 
ny life, we will count for all with this sweet damosel of 
•8, or we are not so much of English mould as we deemed 
elves at Agincourt !" said Henry, laughingly. " Cousin of 
£undy, you are welcome ! Forgive us if, in this noonday 
3 of beauty, we were dazzled into forgetfulness of your well- 
red presence." 

le Duke of Burgundy accepted this apology, but with a very 
dy aspect, and proceeded to pay his respects according to 
arranged ceremonial. It was observed that he omitted the 
of homage which he had been prevailed upon to offer to the 
•, and merely bent his knee slightly and bowed his head, as 
one not greatly his superior, and certainly not his suzerain. 
ry looked surprised, but returned his greetings with great 
ks of friendship and respect. The king himself then volun- 
3d to introduce his accompanying chivalry to the eourt of 
ice ; and, if he took any revenge for the omission, it was in 
proud stress he laid on some of the most glorious of those 
es, associated with the disasters and humiliations of all the 
ich. 

uke John was not insensible to this covert warfare ; and De 
j had skilfully revived in his mind the remembrance of the 
h of his two brothers, who fell at Agincourt. He was irri- 
I at the peculiar cordiality of the young king's greeting with 
Lady de Giac, for Henry's dissolute renown was not yet 
e lost in the blaze of his glory. Hft saw ^Ja»k \aafis««a. 
•nphed in Hie success of her stratagem*, m\>&fc ^^ ,^ >as 55 
xded son-in-law, and in the humiliation ot W* &&»\dss»i* 
therefore, when it came to biB torn to TttcnOTOW** *g 
t'b civility, he introduced Sir Pierre &e> Qr»»OT&»r« 



warm an eulogium on his abilities and fidelity, tliat those who 
knew how opposed he was to the present negotiation could not 
but augur ill to it from the circumstance. Henry looked at the 
minister with, something of the curiosity and mis trust with which 
a lion might surrey a ferret, but made no comment. Yet em 
Henry started when, after rapidly despatching some intervening 

Eersonages of high dignity and rank, Joim the Fearless almost 
allooed out the well-known Armagnao name of Taneguy Dc. 
cMtell 

" Are our cousin the dauphin's affairs so desperate that even 
his good magician leaves him ?" said Henry. 

" Nay, sir, I trust they ore more hopeful than ever, since your 
great majesty deigns to look so little pleased to aee me here!" 
replied the bold Breton. 

" Our sister will be better content to see her prisoner again, 
whom she favoured so much as to discharge without ransom." 
returned the duke, maliciously. " Here, madam, is Sir Owen 
Tudor, now holding honourable rank and service with the daa- 
phin, as well he mental" 

"Cousin, you jest with us something out of season," said 
Isabeau, suddenly turning at this introduction, and with great 
astonishment and an unutterable expression of wrath and disdain 
m-oaiiisiiig-lhc Chevalier Sauvage. "What, he ia here! Via- 
loval knight ! with what fa it- davest lliou ap;>c:tr Ik; fore me. after 
having broken promise and tied without ransom?" 

'"Nay, cousin," interposed the duke, "I did offer you his 
ransom, twice told, and you refused it!" 

" Sir, as the very prmce of all true chivalry, you may fairly 
decide the dispute among us — whether this knight na.- lic-cnscd 
io depart, before his ransom iv;is paid, being a prisoner on plight?" 
said the Lady de Giac. 

•• Is there no chivalry remaining in France, lady, that we can- 
not decide this matter for ourselves ?" said Duke John, tcslilj. 
■' It is a question between the Queen of fiance and myself which 
\\f « ill suffer no s (ranger to arbitrate." 

" If any lady so fair as Madame Tsabeau. would take me iato 
Lii!]ii'L.-'j]]!nL'];t. slifl piliouhl not be quit of me at such a good 
market — yet I would pay no ransom!" said Henry, gn'.bniily. 
" W'hiil ailed the knight to leave so bleat a- dungeon V NYliieh is 
he, and what call ye him-" 

" He is hero, sir king," replied Duke John. 

''And for his great swim o( ladw.s, and discourtesies, he if 
chiefly stylvd the ChevaYiev. fea.\«&v,e." «u& ftta ■\«&^ Ac Giac, 

A»4e»«l he would prove fl» B»* "»«* »* A *' '«*"»»«■ 
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who Lad been for some time earnestly surveying Owen Tudor. 
" We have heard of his defence of the Chatelet against your 
Parisians, Messire de Giac ; and if ever we go to Paris, and he 
will take it our ciffc — since he knows so well how to keep the 
Ghatelet— he shall have it. What say you, sir P Have you for- 
gotten the Knight of the Lion and Lily, who is here to make good 
Sis title to both coats ?" 

" Is it possible, sire, that your highness was that most glorious 
knight whose generosity even more than valour conquered the 
Chevalier SauvageP" said the Lady de Giac, with evidently 
delighted surprise. 

"Kay, lady, it was a foolish emprise, unworthy of a king, but 
that I had bound myself by a foolish word to suffer no one else 
to silence his vaunts, and I would show all my rebels, even body 
to body, that I am born their master," replied Henry, smiling, 
and yet with evident surprise at the protracted silence of Owen. 

" Sir king ! if it be you that met me at the fords of the Yire," 
said the Chevalier Sauvage, at length, half choked with contending 
passions* "you will remember that I promised myself better hap 
when I had learned the manner of chivalric conflict ! And the 
Xing of Scots did promise to give mine egg to a good knight who 
should maintain it against me." 

" It pleased my gentle Jamie to consider me as the best knight 
he had then at hand," replied Henry. " I was never of his mind, 
yet I took it for that methought danger was threatened to the 
withholder ; and, since your Welsh blood has not yet worked off 
its yeast, I will now yield it to the custody of Madame Catherine 
and of this fair court— and they may give it to any champion they 
will. We will proclaim a tournament to do honour to this royal 
meeting, if it ends as well as we hope ; and the egg shall be tho 
prize, with something of value to give it worth — such as the lands 
of a Welsh country long forfeited to us, styled Penmynydd. 
Thou wilt be among the combatants, we doubt not, Sir Owen. 
Lady, wilt thou stake the prize, for it is now thine P" And the 
gallant Henry loosened the silver chain from his neck, and 
Sanded it to the princess, raising the hand to his lips that re- 
ceived it. 

" Yield it to me, lady ! It is the horoscope of my destiny— -a 
glorious one ! — which 1 will defend against all the world, not in a 
mock tournay, but in mortal battle !" said Owen, with the most 
vehement eagerness and with flashing eyes. There was some- 
thing of wonder and doubt in the glance of "Hccrj *s& "^w&ks^ 
himself; of warning and mockery in in© \ooY oi ^aa *V»&3 *» 
Giac; of stern and menacing observation in flask <& ^\*^&^S 
Catherine trembled as she took the pTecvo\*ft ^\fc&^> % "^ cS^ ' 
rived At the encouraging smile and nod oi *kfc"L»ks ^ * 



dcntly pleased with this brilliant compliment. "" 
■adly our wild godson looks — as ready for tears as & 
onions are cheap ! And now it reminds as we have 8 



a restore him this plaything peacefully. Hast thoi 
mr wager of the egg, Chevalier SauvageP — Boyal lac 
compacted between ue — for albeit aa all may see his ft 



that the vainest she might be glad to exchange witb 
thing despaired of my hap since they told me in in; 
days how Dame Vepim doated on Mars ! — It was eh« 
tween us, when he grew too vain on the score of his fc 
whatever love he won in Paris I would win her from 1 
feit this brittle pledge. But, since I have seen the 
damsel of France, she is for ever the continent of my ■ 
I resign the straggle. Here is thine egg again, son < 
and aloud !" 

" Then is it well for me, sire, that our princess is bc 
fair I™ said De Giao, at this juncture. " For be it kne 
great highness, that when my wife was the minstrelei 
de Troye, Sir Owen loved her, or said he did, in spii 
scorn and some injury, which were all his recompense 

" Hueline de Troye !— a minstreless P "Wild Knigh 
thou seek her out in Paris as-thon didst swear to do th 
listened to her lay on the Tire P" said tie king. " l 
we are much of thy taste in beauty; and but that 
longer a heart to yield— lady, pardon us— but, ro 
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with an expression of contempt and even of abhorrence which 
heightened his anger and pique almost to an open outburst. 
Luckily the impetuous rashness of Owen interposed a break. 

" Restore me, then, mine horoscope, sir king ! — since you dare 
not maintain it yours according to the fashion of that glorious 
knighthood ladies' fancies endow you withal!" he said with a 
peremptory fierceness that instantly made Henry pause in his 
intended gift. 

" Thine horoscope ? — it is well reminded !" said Henry, calmly. 
" For, since this treaty is to wed us, it behoves us to provide that 
Wales shall have only a prince — not a king ! And therefore ere 
we yield this parchment we must have cunning eyes to look into 
it, to know if there be fables in it to spawn traitors — which at 
times happens among your countrymen." 

" Let me examine it, sire. The knight of Wales himself will 
acknowledge that I am well skilled in prophetic science," said 
the Lady de Giac. 

" Be it so, bright dame !" replied Henry. " We could not find 
the trick to open it, or we might have had curiosity enough ere 
now to question conjurers on it. Your female fingers may have 
a finer inkle in their tips." And once more the king handed away 
the egg of destiny to the Lady de Giac. 

" The good knight himself is too kind to keep us puzzling," 
replied the Lady de Giac. " Fair knight, I pray you let us see 
this mighty spell of yours— which you once aeigned to waive in 
my behalf!" 

" Try, and loarn if it hath yet spells to baffle malice !— a wizard 
riveted it!" replied Owen, desperately. 

" Then mark how Henry of England contends with Welsh 
magic," replied the king, laughing, but angrily clutching back 
the egg ; and setting it between his strong gauntleted hands, he 
crushed the fine silver shell into a million fragments, and tran- 
quilly presented the horoscope to the Lady de Giac. 

She perused its figures for an instant with a playfully con- 
temptuous smile that mocked the devouring eagerness in her 
soul ; but something of solemn and prophetic darkness gathered 
over her countenance as she replied — "Yes, sire; yes, royal 
madam ! — there is spawn to hatch treason indeed in this egg, 
unless my royal damsel of France scatters it to the winds !" she 
exclaimed. " This horoscope assures that the Chevalier Sauvage 
shall wed the daughter of a king, and be sire to a long race of 
mighty kings ! There is no other daughter of a,k.Y&%\». *5\^«c&rr> 
bot Madame Catherine; and unless her OAad^mT^^ws^^^^^^' 
dread the wizard's spall !" t _-. xv o~ 

" What say you, fair Catherine \" Baio. "aera?. "^JT^ 
th**e aromas of ours in hand, or ^afc ^itaxdfc w&«» 
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halls oF Merlin? We offer thee the ruby of England, the enteral 
of Ireland, ay, and perchance the diamond of Ind ; for metkink 
■ Uia little round of earth grows too small to hold the envperyw 
vonld wiu so fair a bride ! Or wilt thou inherit the prophecii 
of this pretty boy of Wales?" 

" Methinks tins jest passes the name, sire !" said Iaabeau, wit 
supreme haughtiness. " Our daughter is the daughter of akin) 
,,l>1 even lo be thought of save us the mate of one !" And eb 
darted a fierce look at the princess, followed by one of deatH 
malice and triumph at Owen Tudor. 

" We thought il scarcely necessary to take a jest in earnest 
but since 'tis so,"— said the princess, with manifest confusion an 
agitation, and rending the-horoseope of Glendower into alma 
as many pieces as its singular casket was crushed into. 

" From this instant, then, we salute thee our queen and lad; 
sweet Catherine, say nay who will !" exclaimed Henry. 

" Nay, sir, we hare yet much to chaffer about ere that matti 
be so firmly settled," said the Duke of Burgundy, with a degri 
of menace and gloom in his tones that struck all present. 

" Some poor dukedoms and eountships, which we hold cheap! 
bartered with kissea from lips like ilu.'se!" replied the young coj 
fjiscror. di.-biinfiilh >iinliiit» until his eye fell upon tie- work-in 
and ivisry visage of his ally. " Fail- cousin," he then continue* 
" ivc desire you lo know lliai we "ill have '.In' daughter of yoi 
king, and all that we demand, or we "ill drive him and you 01 
of France — whither we cannot at tins time say. being not so we 
skilled in divinity as your doctor, Jean Petit 1" 

l'erhaps for the first time, the towering spirit of John tl 
Fearless sank cowed and rebuked. 

•' Sire, you are pleased to sav so," In: observed, in a meek an 
dismayed tone, until suJJi n'y his eye caught that of De Giae, an 
lio added more resolutely, " But before you cau drive ray lord an 
me i -lit of his kingdom, I make no doubt we shall eo bestir us tli; 
you shall be heartily tired." 

"Nay, royal lords, siuee our daughter's presence stirs tli 
strife, she shall not appear again until ye have sworn to be bi> 
tkers, and concluded a good and lasting peace," said tbc wil 
Isabeau, who perceived 1 bat Catherine's beauty hail made tl 
de.iircd impression. "Uetircwitli her, Lady de Giae ; for it 
full time wo were at matters of more concermnent tliun iauglea 
ai the arrogant follies of a barbaric boy that came among us ia 

" We are glad of it, fait isofivwV' t6B&K&."&.CTirj s Vo& vt 

Hot iiiicoijacioua of the- aomiMsli *v,\ft 'vK \W ■,«« <a\ \«.- 

that wo uro glad to bo out ot «m> mff «* wbS***Wi». 
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more dazzle and confound us than all the ordnance of France ! 
Sweet princess, shall we be your staff to the pavilion of France, 
whose damasks we are glad to see are of so bridal a colour ?" 

The princess accepted this honour with a deep courtesy, and 
the royal pair moved arm-in-arm towards the French barriers. 
The Lady de Giac prepared to follow : but suddenly pausing, 
and turning with a laughing vivacity that fascinated all obser- 
vation but one, — " Sir Owen of Wales," she exclaimed, " I too 
need aid : and you are of so gentle and courteous a temper, you 
will not refuse it ! Come with me ; my lord Sir Pierre will not 
be jealous of you any longer, sithence he is now provided with 
so mighty and glorious a rival, whom I myself assure him is the 
most dangerous he did ever yet please to amuse his leisure with 
suspecting !" 

The Chevalier Sauvage complied with this merry request, to 
the great surprise of the courtiers, and of Isabeau de Baviere, 
whose austere eyes questioned those of the Lady de Giac with 
visible inquietude. The reply she received seemed satisfactory, 
and Owen Tudor-passed on with her at the moment when the 
English king returned from his excursion to the white pavilion 
of France. He renewed his courtesy to the favourite lady by- 
drawing his gauntlet and giving her his hand to kiss, which she 
did with the stately ceremonial of the French court, on both 
knees. Some low- toned words of livelier import were exchanged, 
and Henry passed on without taking any notice of Owen — per- 
haps without observing him. 

" Come, madame, let us take our stools, if the King of England 
permits us to sit tn his presence !" said the Duke of Burgundy, 
in a surly undertone. " The matter shall not be debated by 
ourselves only, as we at first projected. We are but little skilled 
in ancient parchments, and are so wont to trust in our learned 
councillor, JDe Giac's report, that we cannot talk without him. 
He shall come with us — or we will not there ourself ! " 

" Then will the whole English council demand to be present !" 
said the queen, with great vexation. 

" So let them ; the tent is wide enough !" returned the duke, 
testily. " Nay, Sir Taneguy Duchatel shall be of the company 
too. We desire all France to know that we do not willingly 
give it for a spoil to our ancient and damnable enemies of Eng- 
land ! " At this moment King Henry joined his courtiers, and 
proceeded into the central pavilion, where he took his seat at a 
table covered with cloth-of-gold. He arose again when the queen. 
and duke arrived, togather, as was arransei\^ Tjjt^*^ ^^ ^^~ 
pate as to whether itwb necessary for amR o\ Tku^w^^^ 
ceive a duke of JBurgtmdy standing, aa an eqxuiX* ot i\\Xx^^o ^ 
suzerain ! But Henry was both vexed ana &»x*a&a ^w* 

B D 
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found that his ally was bent od having his council present at the 
deliberations. The obstinate tone of the duke, and his well- 
established character, fawMto "11 hope of turning him from bis 
resolution, and Henry was at length obliged to comply, in the 
fear that he might else lose tlio prospects opened hy the nego- 
tiation! on a point of form. Meanwhile the Chevalier Sauvage 
accompanied the Lady de Giac into the queen's pavilion, burn- 
ing with the thought that the disdain he had suffered from hie 
royal lore was the result of the displeasure she mtist experience 
in bis unexplained conduct, which ho hoped his flight would 
effectually dissipate. Ho imagined that the Lady de Giac in- 
vited him to accompany her in mere mockery, anil accepted the 
invitation so promptly m the expectation that be had thus en- 
trapped her into aiding hiui to procure an interview. He dreaded 
some difficulty in completing his project, but he waa determined, 
at whatever risk, to obtain audience from his royal mistress. 

"Lady de Giac," he said, when once they had passed the guard 
that defended a sacred space around the pavilion, " I will Beo the 
princess, face to face! — you aie the lady in her attendance — do 
you understand moP " 

" Perfectly," replied the Lady de Giac. " Tarry a few insUnte 
here, and I will let it be understood that you desire a brief 
moment of private interview, to bear the dauphin's commenda- 
tions to bis sister ! " 

" liumtmlti'i-, if you fail me in this request — remember, that I 
am desperate 1-iuid, though it be to mine own ruin, 1 w ill divulge 
what shall destroy y on with both princes? find (jueen !" he added, 
in n fierce undcr-touc. 

" 1 understand , but. to neither shall the discovery be of great 
cotiscdatien ! Isabeau will not think the lens grievously of your 
disdain for that you are not a universal womanhater, knight!" 
replied the lady- " I « ill procure vou an interview : I go but to 
dismiss snperiliious testimony ! Follow, and you shall be assured 

They entered the royal pavilion, the first compartment of which 

was occupied by a guard of knights, armed to the teeth, and 

ranged like bronze statues around an inner one. The presence 

of the Lady de Giac was a suhicient pas?, and Owen drew down 

his vizor, that lie might not be reeunrnsed. Exchanging courtly 

Btniles and compliments with this chivalry, the lady led I ho way 

through a massive curtain of tapestry into the queen's private 

ciamber, which was hung with embroidered satin, and adorned 

with every appliance lYi»A luxury W4 as ^ti. invented. A second 

hanging admitted into via- AmiAih ',vy^ ;o V"^-" v '■■■>'•''■'•■•■ '.'■.■.■.■■■■•:•■■ 

as waa announced, little to OnsWs ^u^WA^W^y.^ 

Oilrery laugh within, and. the i«3*^ « toto * to-**-*** 
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in praise of the person and bearing of the English king — the 
destined bridegroom ! 

" Hearken, messire !" said the Lady de Giac. " The princes* 
is indulging in some such frenzied reveries of love and despair as 
were in the heart of Hueline de Troye when she awaited your 
return to the Boucherie !" \ 

They listened ; for the imperative gesture of the Lady de Qiao 
involuntarily compelled obedience. 

" A most royal and kingly knight r indeed, Dame d' Arras l" the 
fair Catherine was saying to one of her attendants. " Yes, he ifl 
aH that that the Lady de Giac told us he was — all that Arthur or 
Charlemagne might have been in their most glorious day ! I fear 
only lest the rain 'duke should warp my mother's web, for me- 
thought he frowned darkly when we parted ! Those will be gor- 

feous times, Diane, when we are styled queen and majesty, and 
old two kingdoms in fee to do us homage and pleasaunce r ' 

" Let us break these sorrowful and lovelorn fancies, knight, for, 
if I remember well, they go nigh to burst the frail breasts that 
harbour them!" said the Lady de Giac. "Tarry an instant; I 
will announce a messenger." And she drew the tapestry asunder 
at the entry, holding it open for an instant, that Owen might 
glance into the apartment, and perceive how the princess was 
engaged surveying herself in several large mirrors held by her 
ladies, that she might consider the effect of the magnificent dia- 
mond collar of St. George which the king had transferred from 
his own neck to hers. The triumphant smiles and heightened 
colour of the royal beauty made indeed a contrast to another 
form that rose as if by magic in Owen's memory — that of Hueline 
de Troye, as she sprang from the floor of her chamber in the 
Boucherie, when he arrived there with Madame Catherine ! The 
effect was heightened by another circumstance. The princess's 
tent, at the particular request of the favourite lady, was hung 
with her tapestry of designs from the " Roman de la Rose, ' 
which she had caused to be removed from the Boucherie. 

" Madame," said the Lady de Giac, " will it please you to dis- 
miss your attendants for a few moments, to give audience to a 
knight who has obtained permission to deliver your royal brother's 
greetings P" 

" Alas, our brother ! — we had forgotten him !" said the youth- 
ful princess. " Alas, and alas ! that our advancement must be 
our Mother's decline!" 

" It is thus in all things, royal lady ; nothing gains but vsafta^ 
thing loses," replied the Lady de Giac. " k\sttfflas* *^ ^^f*^ 
kindred; but a, woman's nearest is lues tautavcA*, «&- 3wsaa^ 
this wooing conqueror be our fair ^uoe»^^\i^^ , S co ^^^ 
" Heaven second my mother's good mte> «dA V* *&s*^ 



attendant* to withdraw, and send in the messenger. 

Both commands were very speedily obeyed, and Ot 
Stood before bis royal and plebeian loves in a strange 
ton of feeling. Toe Lady de Giac took pains to ar 
scene on a model which had never well left her memor 
a few brief instants she had schooled Madame Gather 
task. The princess reclined carelessly on her conch 
Lady de Giac stood beside it, very much in the attitude 
Tudor when he guarded Madame Catherine from a 
hostess in the Bouoherie. 

"You are silent. Chevalier Sauvage ! and you havi 
an instant to lose ! The qneen believes this interval vi 
cully employed by me !" said the Lady de Giac, kindly 
the embarrassing pause. 

" Ton hare wasted many precious occasions fbni 
Owen—precious, at least to those who call themselvei 
said Madame Catherine, with some hesitation. "] 
speak — for this may well be the last !" 

" What can I say, lady P" replied Owen. " I perceii 
well, that your thoughts are empoisoned against me by si 
Tou believe me a faithless knight, to whom no faith is . 

" Yes, messire ; but not as you deem ! The princess 
suspects you of returningher royal mother's tenderac 
the Lady de Giac. "Whatever those slanderers i 
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f erred it 60 readily from this lady to ourself ! — We take the regal 
style perchance too soon; but we speak our own words, in nothing 
prompted !" 

" What ordeal, princess, will you give me to prove my love P 
If it be to take Henry of England by the beard, before all his 
court !" exclaimed the Chevalier Sauvage. 

" Peace, messire ! — what mad presumption is this ? Are you, 
in your turn? become the most audacious of. Maillotins P" inter- 
rupted Madame Catherine. " Or can it be that you do seriously, 
and not in minstrel jesting, match your wild chieftaincy with the 
royal majesty of England P Yourself, you smile at the thought f 
Why, then, dear knight, remember how impossible it is that ever 
a daughter of France — much more a daughter of Isabeau de 
Baviere — can be to you but a distant star, whose cold light beams 
the colder for its brilliancy ! — Was it not thus you spoke it, Lady 
de Giac P" 

"I have least right of any to censure aspiring thoughts, 
madame! — that was Hu61ine de Troye— that am the Lady de 
Giac !" was the gentle reply. 

" And this, I would add, ' said the princess, blushing slightly ; 
the King of England is as noble a prince and knight as ever was 
Arthur of Britain ! — I would have you serve him in his wars, and 
prove that your devotion to us is untainted by any baser affec- 
tion, as did those ancient glories of love and chivalry to their 
queenly loves, Tristrem and Launcelot, whose legends you have 
so often sung to us, in that time — which I would I could all forget V x 

" It is not difficult, lady, to forget when the splendours and 
triumphs of ambition surround us," said the wife of De Giac* 
" Until now, I deemed not the fitting time had arrived to confess 1 
so much — to confess all ! But the Chevalier Sauvage can witness, 
that until the offered alliance of the potent De Giac lured me 
astray I was but too grateful to that love which, in not unmerited 
though unfelt revenge, he then transferred to your highness !" 

" Is it even so P" said Madame Catherine. " We were, then, 
most falsely persuaded to believe that ours was the triumph of a 
real love over some mocking illusion of youth and fantasy, when 
it was but the inconstancy and pique of a too-fortunate and then 
slighted love ! It is well, Sir Owen of Wales ! You have made 
us an honourable successor ; and we will make you one in turn I 
Come to us when we are the widow of the thrice royal and honest 
Henry — to demand that we should rememfcet TRe^w> ro*&fe ^aa^ 
enough to think it possible we could become ^o\» -<nH£» n ^ a — 

"A widow!— the widow of Henry oi *&u$wA\. ^V^&l 
are not yet a wife!" exclaimed the \i&?\BMt ^SJv* tks^ 
"But that you were my first real love, a^ *>*^ ^L^** 
aU purity and faith— Heaven, aad t\us ftex^^^** 5 *^ 



ress ling — ihall sit on the thrones of France and EngJan 
above all the earth, in one ! And then this fair knight e 
mil, himself to the generosity he has so often, outraged, 
at your altars — perchance not always in vain !" 

"Peace, Lady de Giac! — peace; ytra offend us with a c 
we have lent ear to long enough — too long !" said the 
with a dignity and firmness which neither her confidante 
carded lover expected. " Henry of England is no wil 
like Mark of Cornwall ; but all that a woman can lore, < 
ieot should reverence ! As both, we will keep our fid 
nomage for ever within the pales to which holy rites ah 
them. Our girlish li king , we trust, shall yield to a more ' 
and royal sentiment j already we are calm enough to aay- 
■wear it — that until we have witnessed a long course of 
and service from him to our husband, we will not believ 
Unadulterated love of Owen Tudor to Catherine of Fran. 

" Henry of England is not yet your husband, lady ; ! 
wet at the ordeal!" replied Owen, with unutterable "ang 
bitterness. " Ha, and metbought I saw the Duke of B 
look peevish when Henry whispered and smiled with, yoi 
confidante!" 

" He did but ask mine aid to win audience of his fair 
as jolly bachelors are wont — without her mother's leave 
folk's irksome looking on 1" replied the Lady de Giac. 
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tins ig so jolly a wooer, look that she deceive not yon, a! last, in 
ber own! ' 

" Fear it not, Sir Owen ; we have not so woful a conviction 
of our inferiority as you seem to entertain !" replied the princess* 
" Great kings, perchance, judge differently from petty knights ; 
with that hope we bid you very heartily farewell ! 

" Farewell, most royal lady ! but this great king is not yet 
your bridegroom !" said Owen, hardly knowing what he said. 

" When ne is, fail not to remember your promise," replied the 
princess, scornfully. " We hold you for a good knight, and shall 
be well content that yo ur shield were ever before our warlike 
husband's breast! We will keep our word concerning the 
widowhood, even as you shall keep yours in proving the purity 
by the unrewarded fidelity of your love I " 



CHAFFEE XXXVL 

THE CALL OF DESTINY. 

" Chubb up ; there is good news, excellent news ! Why droop 
you like a willow that slighted maidens hang themselves upon? 
said Sir Taneguy Duoh&tel, when he rejoined Owen at night, in 
Pontoise. 

The luckless Wild Knight listened with devouring eagerness to 
the explanation of these words, which yielded him some conso- 
lation ; for the result of the conference-was very favourable to the 
hopes and purposes of the dauphin's envoys. Probably suspect* 
ing, from their apparition on the scene, that Duke John intended 
to use the negotiations with himself ae a meant of forcing on 
others more to his mind with the fnnagnacs, Henry insisted on 
the acceptance of three preliminaries before he would proceed to 
treat with the Burgundians. The hand of the Princess Catherine^ 
the absolute cession of Normandy, and of all the conquests of 
Edward III., he laid down as essential conditions, and so much 
in the tone of a conqueror and master, that the duke's resentment 
was violently excited. The attempts made bv the queen to over- 
sway him only added to his indignation ; and at the proper crisis, 
under pretence of finding some means of arranging differences, De 
Giac had modestly proposed that, without discussing the king's pre- 
liminaries, France should offer the terms she could accept to his 
august approval. Henry, who found that he had committed him- 
self too absolutely to his demands, not expeoting the opposition 
be encountered, consented to this medium off. «£rw&rl^«&&s&~ 

According to Taneguy, the king b\m»<j&i %<**$& V* ^gsxsOcss&ss 
that he might consult with bis Becrofc ^^J^?^^,* 
muse of the unexpected knot in ttomt»«ao, "B*»v».*»w»» 



the shocks which the duke's pride had sustained, Taneguyjoy- 
fully announced that his jealousy was excited by the conduct of 
the Lady de Giac, and suspicions of her secret correspondence 
with the English prince, artfully fomented by De Giac. It was 
only necessary to gain time and work assiduously on these two 
main tacks, to determine the dnke against the fatal negotiation 
in hand. Taneguy laughed heartily when he added that De 
Giac himself had undertaken to make his master jealous of his 
own wife with Henry of England ! Such was the arrogance and 
rashness of -loin; the Fearless that he had established almost a 
confidence with his minister on the subject of his uttachmentto 
the Lady de Giac. At all events, De Giac had discovered the 
art of insinuating hi3 own suspicions and jealousies into his 
master, and might very reasonably affect every species of both in 
regard to his wife and a prince like Henry V. With the aid of 
these sentiments, and the opening he had so dexterously provided, 
De Giac thought it would be easy to protract the negotiations, and 
introduce in them points of concussion that would not fail to elicit 
angry sparks, and probably end in a general conflagration. 
Owen was enabled to render material assistance to theBe plans by 
his knowledge of the intentions of the queen and her favourite 
to conduct a secret ramification of intrigue with the English king. 
The use that was to be made of the princess in this warp of policy 
blinded him to every other consideration. The Lady dr (tnic 
would of course he the medium of the uudci-huiid plot; and it 
would not In' iliilu'iili to pev.-niadi.' the duke, besides aliirmmg him 
on political grounds, of the perils involved in points he more 
valued in such a confederation. These measures of counterac- 
tion were adopted with unhesitating craft and perseverance by 
the contrivers. The French propositions, invented by De Giac, 
contained within them the elements of innumerable discords. 
The endless discussions provoked wasted the time of the congress 
from day to day, and elicited more frequent displays of petulant 
humour from the duke, and of impatience and haughtiness from 
the youthful conqueror. Meanwhile Taueguy continued to urge 
his master's desire for a reconciliation, to increase the number of 
his concessions, the urgency of his entreaties and arguments. 
An undercurrent of suspicions and jealousy was kept in cob. 
tinual flow, for it was soon a matter placed beyond doubt that a 
secret commerce was carried on between the English qiii.rlers 
and those of the French sovereigns. The Lady de Giac's o:. por- 
tion to her husband's will on political points was as well known 
as her admiration for Henry "V ., &&&\v<; TaaAfe tvo atcvet to the 
duke that his wife woa incessantly emx>\a3«& m T&enna^a, to& 
other correspondence with that, -ormce. lit Wa '«\ to ^ •* 
lk'8 score were deepened in c^eruW^w* M wa^awaa. 
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nature that exasperated Duke John, almost on the first 
excess. And the discovery of the suffering he inflicted 
leans diminished De Giac's zeal in the task, 
g his numerous engagements of the kind, no one before 
iant minstreless had ever inspired Duke John with a 
and passionate attachment. His fears and anger were 
d by reasons of which De G-iac himself was kept in 
:e. It might be that she who had been Hueline de Troye 
to feelings of disgust and indignation, now that the object 
;h it was necessary to obtain influence was seemingly 
ished, and desired to discard her boisterous lover. Or— 
jplied to all entreaties — his gross allusions to their amity 
inference at Meulan had excited the suspicions of De 
1 her own resentment so much, that it was necessary it 
ease forever ! The Lady de Giac's obstinate persistence 
ourse of conduct, and the fears infused by her husband's 
>mplaints, rapidly produced their effect. The duke's ill 

and haughtiness irritated Henry, and, in conjunction 
) protracted residence of the Armagnac envoy, Duchatel, 
m imagine that some secret intrigue was at work. Un- 
the confidence placed by the queen and her intended son- 
1 their means of intelligence deceived them. The Lady 
was no longer cognisant of the progress of tbe Arma- 
trigues. The impatience of Henry hurried the duke's 
uion. He admitted Taneguy, in whose rough and 
forward character he seemed to place great confidence, to 
t audiences. Guided by De Giac, this zealous envoy 
d that the Dauphin was so terrified at the prospect of the 

with Henry, that he would grant the duke any terms, 
ued the various articles of the reconciliation with the 
Less of a man who intends to abide by the letter of his 
;nt. The duke was rather pleased than angered by this 
listance ; and when he at length dictated articles which 
ave put the realm of France, and the dauphin himself, 
tutelage, the energetic remonstrances of Taneguy induced 
ding to them with more pertinacity, as an assurance of 

in their provisions. Finally — as if reduced to despair— 
f consented to the largest demands of the duke, request- 
- that in return he would immediately break up the con- 
, proclaim war with Henry, and meet the Dauphin in a 
I interview. To this last condition Duke John would by 
is assent. In vain did Taneguy allege thafc \fc ^*& ^w»- 
lecessary to satisfy all France o? \Sl<& cot&s&taj <& *&» 
ation, to concert measures witla. ceTteaxafrj , to twbrn* ^ 
dislike which so long a cours© o* mxvtoxk ^2**^ 
r e engendered. For once, Tanegai \»ws&» * °° 



insisted that Much would be an assertion of independi 
future legists might fasten upon to bar the rights 
terity to the vnat fiefs held by his house of the crown 
Forebodings of a kind that rarely disturbed the j 
John the Fearless visited him. He confessed to De 
the latter*!) wife had informed him that, if ever he tr 
self into the power of the Armagnacs, he would be de 
them ! " There needs no sorceress, nor magic qaes 
tell us that 1" ssid De Giac. " But who ever thought 
your royal person into the power of your enemies f 
magnacs offer us every security we can devise : the p 
conference shall be in our possession : every oath tha 
men shall be sworn; and, better than all, you shall 
by as many tried spears as the dauphin can bring of 
levies, with him I And let me remind your grace t 
before the whole Armagnac council with a drop of kin 
upon me from every heart that beat among them — nnc 
at this day to advise your trust in them !" 
Duke John was shaken, but not convinced ; and it 



e a still more powerful . 



engine 



againsl 



tempt and dislike from the King of England, and alii 
reason to withdraw from discussions in which his o 
held of uo weight. He declared that he was wear] 

his fair wife bv resistance to hor favourite unliriwi. i 
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prelnninarre* should be assented to before anything was farther 
discussed. J)e Giao advised that an immediate reply should be 
made, peremptorily refusing these conditions as in the highest 
degree exorbitant and unreasonable. It was not difficult to per- 
ceive the result of this reply with a prince so haughty as Henry V. 
Ha measures of violence, Duke John always surpassed the 
expectations of his prompters. He concluded a treaty with 
Taneguy, and on the same day broke up the conferences of 
Meulan with a violence and suddenness that amazed nearly all 
its participants. Not satisfied with refusing Henry's demands, 
lie insisted that the offers of France should be accepted without 
cavil or explanation ; and, if not, he declared that ne withdrew 
them altogether, and was prepared to abide the chance of war ! 
Henry yielded to his long-suppressed indignation, and accepted 
the alternative. This blow was followed up by the abrupt re- 
moval of the queen and her daughter to Paris. No time was 
allowed her to concert any contrary plans with her intended son- 
in-law, who withdrew in high wrath to his old quarters on the 
frontiers of Normandy. Moreover, her means of communication 
were restricted, the Lady de Giac receiving peremptory com- 
mands not to leave Pontoise unless to accompany her husband 
in the duke's retinue. It was then announced that the duke 
intended to visit his provinces of Burgundy, to levy all possible 
aid against the English. De Giac obtained from him, as a con- 
dition essential to his comfort and safety, that he would not 
announce his purpose to any one, until a public reconciliation with, 
the dauphin convinced both factions that it was useless to attempt 
thwarting the project. 

The Lady de Giac was in such evident disfavour that there 
was no occasion to warn the duke against confiding in her. But 
the suddenness of the event, and the precautions adopted, seemed 
to astound her into submission. She yielded, as it appeared, 
with a kind of exhaustion to the changed flow of the tide of 
destiny ! Vengeance was in a manner satisfied ; that profound 
and metaphysical vengeance, at least, which her nature could 
covet. The game had lost its interest to her when her antagonist 
seemed so utterly checkmated that he retired from the contest. 
From the hour of his interview with Madame Catherine, Owen 
Tudor disappeared, no one knew whither, from the courts 
assembled at Meulan. Moreover, the Lady de Giac was de- 
prived of the most powerful engines of her intrigues. After the 
revelation that had been made, the princess no lowest W&sA. 
upon her with friendly eyes; Iaabeau de'RvntatQ^^fe &ajgaafcs^ 
with the final ill success of her exertion*, \ka*> ^wgws A\«st «** 
of the opportunity of vengeance i T £\ie> baA* to *&»» * *x«3 
m d coquetry with Henry of England, \*&A lftWMoW *** 



vailed upon his royal master to keep his purpose of mi 
the dauphin a profound secret ; and he smiled to pe 
his wife, in her disdain and unconsciousness, continued 
a melancholy silence and reserve which the duke's j 
terpreted into anger at being snatched from her i 
conquest, and that deprived her of the means to bafflt 
this manner the Duke of Burgundy journeyed south w 
sibly on the route to his provinces of Burgundy ; i 
afternoon of a memorable day, being Sunday, tb 
September, approached the town of Montereau-fi 
Duke John travelled, according to the manner of 
nobility of the age, on horseback, with a magnificeni 
retinue of armed men. The principal of bis nobles 
tailors accompanied him, among whom De Giac we 
foremost. Within about a mile of Monterean, a kn ig 
esquires, known by their colours to be Burgundians, > 
ing along the road at a rapid pace. De Giac' perce 
and rode forward to meet them, as if in expectatk 
tidings referable to bis office of master of the houi 
suddenly pleased the Lady de Giac to keep compan; 
lord, and to ride forward with him— perhaps to esca 
portunity of speech and explanation which his abaen 
the duke. In his eagerness, De Giac did not notice t 
paniment; and, after listening to the news which I 
communicated, he was about to dismiss him witb a con 
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minstreless. " Gracious duke ! when have I prophesied falsely P 
—And hearken to these men !" 

"What is the matter P what hath chanced?" said the duke, 
much startled. 

" Sir, it is only my lady's last effort to save her favourite, the 
English king !" said De Giac. 

" Hear Sir Anthony de Toulongeon !— what say you, sir, of 
these new barriers, of vantages seized by the dauphinists P" said 
Hie Lady de Giae, with wild impetuosity. <> 

" Nay, lady, we but noticed, on the bridge over the Seine, where 

the conferences were to be held," began the knight from 

Montereau — 

" The erection of certain new barriers — for which I myself 
stipulated !" interrupted De Giac. 

" These knights say they are greatly to the advantage of the 
clauphin's party !" rejoined his wife. 

"Truly, the fear is altogether on their side; we hold the 
castle, and they have no protection but their barriers from an 
onset !" said De Giac. " Still, as your grace pleases ; it is not 
yet too late to turn tail, and cower at Henry of England's feet !" 
** Go you to battle with the dauphin, sir r — for as yet I clearly 
understand nothing !" said the Lady de Giac, now thoroughly 
roused and alarmed. 

•' Are you a prophetess, wife, and know not ?" returned De 
Giac. 

" I prophesy less by the stars than by my knowledge of the 
baseness and cruelty of men !" said his angry consort, with a ter- 
rible glance that seemed almost to probe to the core of De Giac's 
mystery. 

" Come, sirs, around me, and I will tell you all at the same 
tame with this false prophetess wherefore I am here !" said the 
duke, collecting with his gestures a species of council of his prin* 
eipal nobles about him. " I am utterly aweary of the insolence 
md domination of our ancient English enemies — and it is only 
by the union of all France that we can repel the invaders from 
our fruitful inheritance ! We have had enough of vengeance ; 
were we tigers, we are glutted with blood ! The dauphin con- 
tents to terms that shall put it into my power to reward your 
— , loves more amply than ever I have yet done, and more lastingly i 
^ Therefore am I come to this town of Montereau, whose castle 
" . tod strength are in my hands, to swear perpetual peace and 
^ brotherhood with Sir Charles, that we may bri^hteYkAWt vsoA. 
j of France in concert that hath too long \fcm\axsw^&^™» 
, , $cabbard f and sharpen it for England's \>rea&t\ ^* * ^^ ^^ 

him better pleased to leave France tlian Vie ^w^^V^iL 
» make ual—And, lady, if you are grieved too muw> «.^» » 
f «ub croea theseaonhia crupper l" 



England and the throne of France. " Can it be 
said, " that a prince of the royal blood of France— 
successor of the realm — could harbour disloyal tho: 
one of his nearest kindred, whocomee to him oitenc 
of fellowship and brotherhood P" 

" Let the duke himself answer ! Had he sot ewe 
of the true cross with Orleans, the brother and 
king!" returned the Lady de Giao. 

"But the dauphin has no De G4ae at hi* elbow t> 
and laugh at such shackles 1" said the duke. " He 
the bold aud loyal Taneguy Dach&tel, who know 
ntrikc beneath the armour I ' 

"And Sir Owen Tudor, whose noble honour e 

Siicious lady cannot doubt," said De Giac. " But i 
eels no longer heart for this enterprise, if a woman's 
J'ou, too, — we can easily return to Fontoiae ! Whu 
Hughs P Henry of England will make ua greatly s 
when two such royalties meet and mingle, pleasures 
will abound to content even our lady's lore of s] 
variety I" 

" Let ua on I" said the duke, with a dark flush, 
never suffer our courage to be doubted, and the P 
not say, as we know well they do, that all the miaeri. 
of France are due to our halting between two tnui 

rlnrincF tn en* hmr fn» naftloa 1 Wo will nn anA «» 
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lodgings, and it commanded the passage of the Seine, on the 
opposite bank of which the dauphin and his troops were en- 
camped. The conference was to take place on the middle of a 
bridge, the only access between the two shores of the river. 
Each party had secured its own side by strong barricades, so as 
to prohibit the passage equally to both. On the near approach, 
the castle gates admitted from the open country ; on the farther, 
its massive walls and battlements overlooked and defended the 
bridge. De Giac pointed out the strength of the fortress, as they 
advanced, to the duke and his warlike courtiers. But, although 
the former took much comfort from the consideration, he was 
evidently but ill at ease. His inquiet glance continually sought 
out the Lady de Giac, who preserved a profound and melancholy 
silence. In this manner they rode to the castle, and the duke 
•lighted at its ponderous portals with his chief lords and atten- 
dants. James de la Barne, master of the cross-bows, and Sir 
Charles de Lens, admiral of France, then busied themselves in 
selecting and posting the duke's guard, while he entered the 
eastle to partake of some refreshment. De Giac took care not 
to leave the duke for a single instant, endeavouring by incessant 
discourse to keep his mind engaged. But all would not do : a 
deep foreboding gloom hung over the duke's spirits. In vain did 
he swallow many deep quaffs of his favourite wine of Lorraine. 
It only gave him resolution to prefer a request to his minister 
which was certainly very unseasonable. He confessed that he 
was troubled in mind, and desired him to bring the Lady de 
Giac to his presence, that he might question her for a few 
minutes, alone, whether she had any other reasons than her 
foolish pretensions to fortunetelling m advising him to refrain 
from this interview. Until this instant De Giac perhaps felt an 
occasional relenting of purpose; for, with all his exasperation 
.and wrongs, community of thought and deeds had greatly 
attached him to the duke. But this audacious and scarcely 
veiled affront filled the measure over. Still he feared to stir 
suspicion or hesitation by a refusal. 

" I will bring her — my wife !" he said, with perfect calmness, 
" provided your grace will promise that, if she alleges no other 
reason but her fears for your safety, you will conclude it is her 
anxiety for that of the all-victorious King of England !" 

" I will — doubt it not !" replied the irascible duke ; and De 
Giac left his presence on the mission. 

He expected some feigned reluctance and surprise in his. to£&% 
but she betrayed none whatever. On t\ke eoratasrs , ^fioa «w££sfc^ 
complied with the summons, without deuwx ox «$na«CT*2Cvs&- < 
Qiao escorted her to the duke's apartment -, and, t**» *^\««* 
this complaisance, he smilingly declared tiurt»\*a ^©vao. VWk 
field clear for her arguments, and xetired. 



presence hen, by his menus, if none other, is an a* 
your death-decree is signed I" 

" Tut, tut, he suspects nothing, or, if he doth, oar 
replied the duke, but with some alarm. 

" Superficial man, all duke as thou art!" said 
Troye, with extreme bitterness, " know then from n 
absolute certainty, that De Giao suspects, knows thj 
derneas for me — and as certainly cherishes the hope 
of vengeance !" 

" I care not — let him knowl — I am the lion, and w 
pute my prey with me?" said the duke, with ki 
*' Certes, not the vassal whom I have raised from tl 
can dash down again at pleasure ! — But, since thou 
ill of my expedition and present purpose, dearest B 
canst not deny forgiveness to a dying man — and one 
well kiss 1" 

" Thou speak est mockingly, but truly, John of 1 
said the Lady de Giac, sorrowfully, and yet scornful 
his incredulous smile. " No, the cold lipa of death 
my heart, already too cold ! There were no. sweefcne 
parting ! Go, since thou wilt, to destruction I but . 
pardon 1 Though thy gross words and vaunts sear 
what forgiveness sbouJdst thou ask that goesi to sla 
the blood of a murdered kinsman on thy head P " 

" It is true I" replied the duke, gloomily rollin 
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** Yea, I am jealous — bitterly jealous of thee !" exclaimed tho 
duke,vehemently. " Was it not enough that the old man vexed my 
soul, but thou must torture me with the insolent English boy P " 

" A strange boy that conquers men ! " replied the Lady de Giac. 
" But you are right ! — Believe me, Duke John, whenever your 
star encounters that of Henry of England, it must pale !" 

" I go to assay that prophecy I" replied the duke. " Come what 
may, I am resolved either to perish or to prove to you that your 
minion is not the God you deem him ! — to separate ye for ever !" 

" Alack, alack ! let me not destroy thee too !" said the lady, 
with a mixture of compassion and horror in her tones. " I have 
done mischief enow — destroyed too many that have loved me J 
Wilt thou believe me, John, when I swear to thee, that not for 
all the realms that Henry of England claims or covets, would I 
that any but Catherine of France should win his favour !" 

"And wherefore so? — What is Catherine of France to thee P" 
said the duke, incredulously. 

" She is the Btar, the beloved, of Owen Tudor ! He betrayed 
my love — I would avenge the wrong !" she replied, with wild ve- 
locity. "Ihave confessed my shame ! — Wiltthou believe me nowP" 

" Is it even so P " said the duke, with a wrathful expression. 
" I wronged not De Giac, then, so much as I deemed — and it is 
well ! But leave thy vengeance to me ! If ever I return alive from 
the bridge of Montereau — and I will go if it be but to obtain his 
carcass, as a fugitive prisoner's, from the dauphin ! — His ransom 
was never paid !— Meanwhile, if it be true that I am slipping into 
the grave, I will clutch the vine-leaves and grapes in with me ! 
We will not part foes, my sweet one ! and we will meet again such 
friends as we were wont to be when John of Burgundy first 
throned thee in his heart his lady and love !" 

The minstreless was moved, and renewed her supplications 
while yielding to the duke's passionate embrace, with so much 
earnestness that neither of them noticed the return of De Giac, 
accompanied by a stranger knight, until they were in the apart- 
ment ! Starting apart, the duke and his fatal mistress looked 
with betraying confusion at the arrivants. The imperturbable 
De Giac, however, took no notice of the circumstance. 

"I have brought you a willing hostage, sir," he observed. 
" Sir Owen Tudor, on the mere hint of your doubts, most cheer- 
fully offers his own person in pledge for your safety ! Methinks 
my lady wife values it as much as your fajthfullest councillor \ 
and we will leave this knight her prisoner tvtL^wxs -MtooccE^r 

" It shall be so!" said the duke, cneerm&xx^ xyspSks . ""\£^ 
we con&de this hostage to your keeping, asA-m^a. \kNk»& >^^ 
the turret above, which contains our cYioifiiMfc NaeMsox* ^ 
treat casket of our jewels ! We Bh.au, *not\x* Vs»% «* 

E E 



should keep hie dauphin wniting tike a vassal for his loi 

" I come 1" laid the duke, continuing in a laughing 
" And since I leave this knight and lady together, hi 
old comrade, methioks them needst not be jealous of thi 

" And yet I could be well content, my redoubted lord 
' " , from time to time, during our cod 

. similarly light tone. "Aid, since 

wife is bo anxious regarding your highness's safety, she c 
every step and every gesture that passes from the treast 
ber above, of which she has the key !" 

"I am ready, then," said the duke. "Let none f 
those who have special order ; and do thou obey thy k 
mands, Hueline, — though it he for the last time 1" 

" And the first I" said Do Giac, laughing wildly. 

" Go not, go not, dearest prince ! — dost thou hear hit 
exclaimed tine lady. " Oh, there is murder in that mirt 

"Art thou mad, wife? Doth the downfall of the 
tyrant trouble thee so much P" said De Giac. " Ben* 
tLine own arguments on the lawfulness of the deati 
tyrants, when thou didst plead to the commonalty of 
They bear fruit now !" 

" And dost thou remember, lady, how Ferrinet told t! 



mob of the Turkish astrologer's prediction c 

duke, smiling. " Comfort thee ! I have not yet done 

dom so much barm, as an angry follower of Maboun 
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"It is true! that is my name!" said the duke, proudly. 
u Welcome, Sir Taneguy, you are the man in whom I trust !— 
Let us hasten to make our apologies to the dauphin ; but set a 
sufficient guard, De Giac, on this hostage !" 

" I will not fail, my lord ; Philip Joaquin shall have the charge," 
replied De Giac. 

" What hostage P" inquired Sir Taneguy. " Hush, it must be! 
—it is Sir Owen Tudor 1" replied De Giac in a low tone ; and, 
after what was possibly a severe inward struggle, Taneguy mut- 
tered to himself, " Yes, it must be ! — and so he has them both, 
and his vengeance is complete !" 

" Cheer thee, sweet Laay de Giac, and bid us good speed !" 
continued the duke, tenderly. "We must deserve the name 
, wherefore women love us — for else, indeed, we should fear ta 
" leave our dame with so pretty a boy as this of Wales !" 

" For the last time, I beseech thee, go not to this fatal meet- 
ing, John of Burgundy ! — Go not, my lord, thus blindfold to 
destruction !" said the Lady de Giac. 

*' I remain as your pledge, my lord; and else France is lost, 
and all is Henry of Monmouth's !" exclaimed the Chevalier 
Sauvage ; and the earnestness of his youthful face decided the* 
Duke of Burgundy. 

"We cannot suspect an invitation that has such a messenger ; 
but yet we are not the less bounden for our lady's love and care!" 
he said ; and, pressing the lady's hand to his lips, he murmured 
some words which the jealous ears of De Giac could not catch, 
and gave the signal of departure to his retinue. 

The Lady de Giac and the Chevalier Sauvage were left alone 
with Philip Josquin, the duke's armourer and most trusty man* 
at- arm s. For some instants neither uttered a word. Owen 
teemed afraid that a word might recal the duke, and once more 
baffle him ! It was not till the latter was completely out of hear* 
ing that he turned to the Lady de Giac, and, with a face glowing 
with fierce triumph, exclaimed, " Witness, lady ! the game was 
not all lost at Meulan !" 

" Let us go and see ! — who knows P" replied the Lady de Giac, 
with a troubled glance. " Thou art honest, mayhap, but what: 
are they that employ thee P — Let us ascend the turret." 

Owen followed the lady as she opened a door in the apartment 
which gave access by alight of stone stairs to a small tower that, 
flanked the gateway of the castle towards thq ,towno€ MA\52ue««»- 
Some chests, containing part of the duke' b mc^^»N»sMva^«»sB^^ 
laj in a round chamber in which, they \an&fe&, •"^J^v! ^?£^Sj 
m narrow doorway on a projecting baWlemento. , YL\x»»£ tL ^ -c 
de Giac and the hostage made theiT ^ay , «n& *«* ^^v^Q? 
both gazed with intense anxiety over t\ier i^te^^^ 

EH 2k 
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A powerful body of the duke's soldiery guarded the castle-gate 
immediately beneath their observation, and extended their lines 
as far as the first barrier on the bridge. The extent of the dale's 
division was marked by the waving of Ilia banner ; and the royal 
standard of France showed where the dauphin and his nobles 
were expecting the arrival of their visitant. The daupliin was 
sufficiently distinguishable, being distant a short arrow-flight. 
He was clad in complete armour, and mas leaning either wearily 
or thoughtfully on one of his nearest barriers. It was drawing 
towards evening, but the huts of a large encampment, in which 
the dauphin and his retinue lodged, were distinctly seen on the 
opposite shore of the river. While the knight and lady gaied 
from their deration over this spectacle, the castle-gates swung 
open, and the duke, a! tend': J by ten of his principal nobles, made 
his appearance on the platform leading to the bridge. Sir Pierre 
de Giae was of the number, and it seemed as if he addressed 
tome observation to the duke that induced him to look up at the 
tower. He recognised the gazing pair on the battlements, aud 
kissed his hand with the utmost tenderness and gallantry to the 
Lady de Giae. 

" What should you fear, lady F Methinks your husband is 
most courteous and kindly!" said Owen, with a satirical bitter- 
ness and exudation he. could not. repress. 

" Say that when the duke returns, and I will believe!'' replied 
the lady. 

" You lore this duke — and love is timorous !'' retorted Owen. 

'■ 'Tis false !— I never loved but one !" said the Lady de Giae, 
m it li sudden vehemence. " I loved — ir.it it was neither duke, nor 
count. It was ;> poor fugitive of England — a prisoner in mortal 
jeopardy !" 

" Do not vaunt the service you then rendered me, lady. You 
preserved me, but not to my good," returned Owen. 

" Nor to mine own!" said Hi.iJime, withtias'iiug even. ■■ Wha: 

am I now ? — certes, not what I was born to be !— In my young 

years I dreamed a noble dream ; and, but for thee, iny land 

might h.'ivc boasted amonjj its earliest, minstrels its truest one! 

— Genius, passion, the thirst tor glory, the universal benevolence 

that overflowed my heart, as light The sun— where are they all 

nowP What terrible past stretches behind — what hopeless 

future beyond? Nor love, nor hate, nor hope, nor even fear, 

remain tome! I look to the heavens themselves, with all this 

burden of guilt upon toy hvow — tiwA sit! woful daughter of Jean 

de Trove, what seest thou tiiere? "Sot «™™™v\vi\w<,fkstirjy: 

—notbinz but the blue and r.ass\ow\e*s, m^uWUi.,™/,, 

houBand ft-es has overlooked Uic -.moto? mA wffiwra^ <*.•*», 

oinoved!" 
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" Am I not desolate too P" said Owen, affected by the deep 
despair of the tones of this lamentation. 

" I trust thou art ! Nought but that, certainty remains to con- 
sole me," replied Hueline. "Betray, abandon, as thou wilt— 
never more canst thou be happy wholly ! I have fastened a spell 
to thy heart which shall irk there for ever — silently it may be- 
but ceaselessly as the worm in the core !" 

" Thou hast, indeed ! — Incredible wrong hast thou wrought 
me ; but thou hast not triumphed over destiny !" returned the 
Welsh knight. 

" I wronged thee not, to disabuse thee of thy madness !" she 
replied. "The wrong was thine, that didst prefer the gewgaws 
of man's jewellery to the sterling wealth of nature— the royally 
of Catherine of France to the heart of Hueline de Troye ! 1 tell 
thee, Owen, had she been worthy of thee — had I not found in her 
the shallow inconstancy thou hast proved — never would I have 
laboured at thy sorrowful disenchantment ! It was a madness 
to behold for what I was preferred I But now thou too ? What 
is Catherine of France now, even in thine eyes P" 

" And what is the Lady de Giac in her own P Look, your duke 
has reached the first barrier !" returned Owen Tudor. 

"Ay, what, indeed P" said the minstreless, and a shadowy 
crimson stole over her face. " I will not think what I am — and 
let thy heart remember what I was i When I first beheld thee, 
Owen, passion filled my soul; but it was pure as the fierce light 
of India in the white cup of the lotos ! And now — even now— 
were there any word in language that could speak the mere 
essence of things, as lightning utters the tempest — all thought, 
emotion, suffering, wreaking themselves in frenzy — that word 
would restore me to vestal purity even in thine eyes ! Thou 
smilest — and it is well ! 'There is a universal bar "between us 
uow, 'tis true ! — we speak the tongues of two strange lands— 
though but one! Never yet has man understood his hapless 
partner ! What, indeed, if your sugared words be truth — what 
if we are the angels ye call us — fallen angels! — compelled, in 
expiation of our sins, to be the disgusted slaves of your soulless 
materiality awhile here below P" 

" You are aweary of your duke ; but you will not soon behold 




Pi 
proe to your Henry, were he thrice of Agincourt V 

" Ay, he is closely hemmed in ; and doubtless thfc^ ysr&ni v &sk«~ 
promises and pledges ! But what do ll&o*fc tr\*o V^K^>b«sxv«o 
behind him?" said the lady, bending aTsdoraVj o^x^W^ 

" It is the Lord de Giac who fastens ft •, toa^** v* ^ 
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any sequence that might cause confusion V said Owen, but witi 
wnsidernble agitation, " Look ! Sir Taneguy walks beside him, 
the mirror of French faith and loyalty ! They exchange kindlj 



siderable agitation. " Look ! Sir Taneguy walks beside him, 

mirror of French faith and loyalty ! They exchange kindlj 

words, for, see, Sir Taneguy's white teeth gleam as he laughs in 



„ia helmet!" 

"But the dauphin ia immovable behiud hia harrier! Me- 
thought they were to meet in the middle of the hridge luiil 
embrace!" said the lady. 

" Some respect bil [LWlllliml MMt observe," replied Owen, 
with anxiety. " He will embrace the duke when he kneels in 
homage. And look, 'tis now !" 

" The dauphin passes not his barrier, and, by his gestures, 
niethinks he ia rather addressing reproaches than kindly words !" 
■aid the lady. " The duke bends his head as one that is over- 
whelmed wilh surprise, and strives to soothe by humility !" 

" It ia nothing ; I heard it concerted that Sir Robert de Loire 
was to raise the duke, with this compliment, ' Uiae, my lord, you 
are too great a man to kaeel,' and lint was to be the signal," 
said Owen. 

" Of *hat ?— for, see, aome massive knight takes him by she 
arm !" exclaimed the Lady de Giae. 

" Tlie Bipnal for the embrace of perpetual union and amity !— 

ami now, false ITuelinc, tlion ail baffled !" said Owen. And, a* 

he spoke, it seemed as if the duke, on bearing some won:* uttered 

by tlie powerful knight beside him, me.de an attempt to rise. It 

is well averred, that cither Ids sword accident ally turned in Lis 

licit, so as to embarrass his movements, or else it was purposely 

■angled in his surcoaf by some one of the conspirators behiud. 

At all events, the duke naturally attempted, by putting his h;n;J 

oil the hilt, to set the weapon in its proper position. It was at 

Uds instant ihiit the ominous words pealed to the et'.rs of Oiren 

Tudor and of tlie Lady de Giae, as they stretched I;veal!ilc--.!y 

over the battlements, from the lips cl Sir" Robert de Loire, "lb 1 .! 

false duke, would vmi draw your sword on my lord the dauphin:" 

"Now is the time!" returned the terrific tones of Xane^.iv 

DuchAtel ; and, raising a small battle-axe which he held in hi; 

hand, he smote the duke a blow that might have felled an ox. hat 

m pai-t. Jailed, through the very violence and fury of the strike, 

though it riove off a part of the victim's chin, and smote hint 

down again on both his '-nets wilh the shock. John (lie h'eaiics- 

uttered a yell, such as, at a later period, burst, front the simdarly- 

OMni.'A'iij-.is.-.l'Kobesp'.errc. ; \ 1* , V\V\\ \\\i: ™\w,mj,j r 1 ; j , 1 :;ih,_i'.i 

SO largely timid all his evil ie,c.\\UV/= , W ■i';»\Kws4.ta},iw'. i i 

weapon, aiul ;)i;ule a powertV. 1 , ei\ot\. \o v-.*c otA^olAW,a. 

bilbo sword .va, snutdtcA fraw ^^.^\^".^C! 

O'ost aimuhnnvoualy, the untagTO V™* 10 fc&wwtw. 
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•Had wounds to the earth ! Even thus fallen, his enemies threw 
themselves upon him, like hounds on a spent deer, tore off pieces 
of his armour, and mangled him in every possible manner. Two 
of them raised his haubergeon, and stabbed him repeatedly 
below the girdle, until their hands and daggers were covered 
with blood. Some of the accompanying nobles attempted to 
defend their master, or themselves, by drawing their swords. 
The Lord de Nouaille closed and wrestled with the Viscount de 
JSarbonne, one of the eagerest of the murderers ; but he, too, 
fell by a back stroke that scattered his brains over the scene of 
horror. Another of the Burgundian lords had his arm cloven ; 
and the rest were overpowered by numbers and made prisoners, 
with scarcely any resistance. 

This terrible tragedy was but the work of a minute; and its 
completion was announced to the horrified gazers in the turret 
by De Giac, who, contemptuously kicking the duke's carcass 
over in its crimson pool, perhaps to be satisfied that he was dead, 
turned and kissed his hand, in horrible mockery of the victim's 
last gesture of love and homage to the fatal daughter of Jean de 
Troye! 

Owen continued gazing at the spectacle, unable to give the 
slightest utterance, or to move, like a sufferer under some hideous 
nightmare! When at length he forced out some articulate 
sounds, he himself was amazed to hear that a cry, which he 
meant should shake the very heavens, came faintly as the whisper 
of death from his lips ! " To arms ! — rescue ! — treason !" nis 
own sense scarcely distinguished the words j but the effort broke 
the spell of horror ; and, bending over the battlements, he re- 
newed the summons in frantic shrieks that resounded to the 
lowest dungeon of the castle ! The men-at-arms on guard at the 

fate below instantly pushed tumultuously forward towards the 
arriers, yelling, " Murder ! — rescue ! — murder!" But they were 
met by a powerful body of the dauphin's knights, headed by 
Taneguy Duchatel, and a furious conflict commenced. Owen 
Tudor drew himself back with difficulty from his pendent position 
over the battlements, and, shouting distractedly "Itescue, 
rescue !" attempted to leave the turret. 

" Stay, stay ! — where go you P You will be massacred, knight ! 
The Burgundians will not doubt you are of the conspiracy. Do 
not, by perishing on their swords, leave it an eternal belief I" 
shrieked the Laoy de Giac ; and, even in that awful moment* 
fear of this lasting infamy acted like & fcT>$\.o»fcL^&fc tts&.c& ksK&sst. 
" What 13 he to thee, Owen, that t\io\x taro&a*. v**^^ 
the murderous Duke of Burgundy? ■ "BcmBBSSoet ^ ^TJ, 
•/ the ArmagnacB— the blood of Ot\ew»V ^^w*-, 
wh other, these royal iraWei oi 'Ywd&*\ **»*■ ^ 



place, it thou wilt ! 1 ask bat leave to be thy slave, 
shipper ! Or, if thy land be still dear to thee, let us fl; 
let us scatter fire among your mountains, and kindle 
of liberty on them, for all the earth — as of old die \ 
shone on Sinai ! Look, what heaps of treasure are ai 
let tig take it and fly, and accomplish your gloriot 
nobly, and not by meanly sneaking to a royal coucl 
thee, by all the rules of science, Glendower propheaie 
bat thine horoscope, donbt it not, is to be accomplish 
sword, and not by the ring 1 I have a soul worthy to i 
a kingly victor's! Henry of England is thine enemy 
we will make thy land free, or perish by some grand a 
death that shall console our dispossessed spirits throng 
centuries of doom!" 

" Away, horrible woman. ! My father's grave would 
Snow don beneath thine accursed feet!" shouted Owen, 
war no longer with the Saxon ! Be for ever the scourj 
treacherous land ; let thy merciless sword avenge but 
eessantly on this ruthless race, England! — and I, that 
most, will aid thee best!" 

" Go, then, and become the vassal of the oppressor— 
of a royal coquette who loves merely her own reflect] 
hearts of men !" said Hufiline de Troye. " Go, then ! 
worthy of thy mean destiny ! For me, I will dash 
wildest rusk of fate ; I will know the utmost that hum 
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ostage by closing and bolting the massive stone door of the* 
t, And thus was Owen compelled to remain alone with the 4 
minstreless, an inactive auditor of the conflict raging below, 
it terminated in favour of the assailants. The greater part 
9 duke's array filed in panic as soon as tidings of Ids destruc- 
reached their ears, and his nobles and knights only defended 
selves until they obtained good terms of surrender, 
e castle of Montereau was not many minutes in the hands 
e Armagnacs ere Taneguy Duch&tel, accompanied by the 
de la Trimouille, made their way to the chamber where the- 

S> was confined, 
is well !" exclaimed ^megay as he entered the turret 
his bloody axe still in his hand. " The duke's treasure and 
are both safe ! Chevalier Sanvage, pardon me : it was no 
of mine, but of this lady's husband, that put your life in 
jeopardy ; for, until I perceived that he had plotted your 
action too, I believed what he oft told me, that you were too 
imish of what you call your faith and honour to be trusted ! 
faith or honour were due to the murderer of Orleans !" 
jead me to your dauphin: to him only will I speak my 
!" returned Owen. 

Lnd, transcendent Lady de Giac, deign to accept my hand 
id you to the same most royal protection !" said the Lord de 
imouille. " Your husband, Sir Pierre, is in so bitter a mood, 
E craved my lord the dauphin's leave to be your guardian 
he smoothens his ruffled plumes !" 

fou have my consent, Messire de la Trimouille!" said Owen 
r. 

Lh, I have not forgotten our compact ! Sweet Lady de Giac, 
youP" said the gallant favourite. 

forget nothing — nor ever shall I" replied Hueline de Troye ; 
slowly resigning her hand to La Trimouille's eager grasp, she 
one long lingering look at Owen, and suffered the Armagnao 
ier to lead her from the scene. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Ii'ENVOY. 

is several months after these tragical events, on the day of 
Feast of the Nativity, which was celebrated with" extra- 
ary pomp in Paris. Three magnificent ttro3ta^&e$» t &»^. 
ion, as a token of their affiecUouate «sA^^^5 ( 
r, King of England, now pxoclainie^ "&*%«£ ^^^JTcSa 
e, with hia most lovely and yo\xt\xfox\ c^ee*^^^*^ v 
Shades, King of Fiance, mth W^ **»« 
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>nj^er of John the Fearless, with Lis duchess — were returning 
1,1 united procession through a series of the moat superb and 
complimentary spectacles which the genius of Roman de la Bow 
could contrive, from making their offering at Notre Dame, to i 
stupendous banquet given by the English monarch in the Castle 
of the Louvre. The butchers of Paris were more determined 
Burgnndians than over. The tragical death of Duke John had 
restored him to the affection of the multitude. They had dressed 
out a most magnificent ox, in all the colours of the rainbow, as » 
present to their now king for his Christmas feast, as he pissed 
the Boucherie. The M as tor-Chiefs daughter was to present it 
with Home pretty verses, adroitly turned for the occasion by 
Jlonian de la 'Rose, thanking King Henry for confirming tk 
succession, to her husband, Khya ap Goronwy — breaking Ihui 
the Salie law of the Boucherie too. The said husband was there 
in person, looking the very picture of honest happiness ; sad 
Simon Caboehe was with him, carrying in his arms a baby 
scarcely a mouth old, which he earessecl incessantly. But for 
the vacant silliness in his constant smile, the Jfa ster-C hi ef might 
have been thought in reality the happiest person in the group. 

" Congratulate me, my dear Master-Chief elect! and do net 
forget, above nil things.. Mademoiselle Caboehe, those two bum- 
!it\il lines in which I impute all the courage of the English w 
eating such excellent beef as they do ! — those who waut to be 
viiliunt wiii be inco.—antly sending to the shambles — and that is 
good for trade!" said .Roman de la .Hose. "Congratulate mc : 
my (lear friend. I have only to change the name? and hu'n Si. 
Andrew inio St. George in ike poetry I composed for the entry 
"f my Lord of .Burgundy, to sitil the present ei renins lances." 

"Miysap Goronwy 1" said a knight iu a travel-stained gear, 
who at this moment joined the group, on a weaned horse. "Or 
have you forgotten me ?" 

"My uoble muster ! my dearest lord! thrice welcome I" said 
liiiys. burst hi- into teat's of joy. ""We heard no tiding of vo::, 
and feared you hud perished with tin' duke at JMontereau !" 

_ "I have been a prisoner there, because I refused alie^ianee K 

in- assissiu ■ T nm mil just released liy the. anus of tlte Ea-lisk 

and of Sir John Talbot— -.viihout ransom !" replied the Chevalier 

Sauvage. " Hut do not fear for me ; I am in Pans on a spciaal 

jnti'pose thai shall prove my security ! What do ye here r" 

" ire— I— I may not reEuao, Wmj Mister- Chief elect, and 

father or' (his urchin!" said "E\iya. "\ wki.'Wm, s^'C-adOT, to 

present the loyal duty of fl\ellov\KV^e to^^^^wo&.'Sassss. 

"/C tl.ee uot, Ltr. Goromi* «5 \&cVT.WV *•***.*! 
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-knight, with a profound sigh. " I am here to offer my sword 
and allegiance to Henry of England ! Thine is a pretty boy !" 

"We call him Renaud, messire— I had fearful dreams about 
him ; but you see he is still a mere babe in arms !" said Simon 
Caboche, very earnestly, pressing the unconscious infant in his 
arms as if to protect it from some vague presence of danger. 

" Yes, dear father. Ah ! that he might continue so innocent 
and so happy for ever !" sighed the young mother. 

" And there never was such a woman as Hueline de Troye, 
knight ?" inquired Simon, with an intense and yet vacant ex- 
pression of eagerness. 

The knight made no reply — perhaps because within a few 
instants the harbingers of the procession made their appearance. 

To save all disputes on precedence, the kings of France and 
of England, with their queens borne on the most sumptuous 
litters between them, rode abreast at the head of the procession. 
The new Duke of Burgundy, in complete mourning, rode imme- 
diately behind the litters with his duchess, and a vast retinue of 
ladies, nobles, knights, and soldiery of all the three nations 
followed. The butchers instantly set their fine ox in movement ; 
and, as it was set down in the programme that the congratula- 
tions of the Boucherie were to be received at this point, the two 
xnonarchs halted with all their retinue. Gules Caboche pro- 
nounced her verses to admiration, and even to the satisfaction of 
the critical poet himself, who feared only that the beauty of his 
verses might be marred in the delivery. 

" By the Lord, I do believe thou art right, pretty dame ! and 
our English valour is three parts beef, and the rest strong ale !" 
said Henry, laughing heartily. "Let my good French take 
their king's word for it, and feed themselves into such stout 
gear that we may all go together and take Constantinople from 
the Turk, with the mere terror of our jolly looks I — What say 
you, lady P Can you spare me awhile on this enterprise P" 

"Not an instant, my dearest lord and king!" replied the 
loving bride, smiling and blushing. 

" Let us wait till our heir is born, and then will I cheerfully 
undertake to keep France for my grandson till your return ! 
said Isabeau de Baviere. 

" Good mother, we thank you— but we doubt, France cannot 
be ruled with a distaff l" replied the king, coldly. " And, now, 
what pageant is this of a knight who seems to be taken doTOLfescfc- 
some old armoury and not dusted?" 

"lam the Chevalier Sauvage, «o»\ M w$a»& *. wnbr&^s* 
steady voice. « The Chevalier Bawa^e\-^o^V^^^ 
he integrity of my love— mine innocence <& «&.«*» S^css^ 
uke of Burgundy's treacherous mxxtoAT— *** •"^ 
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Sur generous deeds— my thirst for vengeance on all this pet- 
joua people — by offering you my allegiance and aword !" 
" Kignt joyfully do I accept it!" replied Henry V. "Yea, 
and as the best augury we have yet received of triumph over all 
our enemies !— And look you, gentle mother, do uot bridle anJ 
atare ao angrily at the knight ; for our sweet spouse has fully 
med ua how this love of his, whereof lie speak 

, * aoared — not to your saered height — to lien. 

__<t shines even above the loftiest mists of Snowdon 
a the Chevalier Sauvage welcome to our train," 
_,..j, you aee!— I have not forgotten my promise!" saii 
Tirii, with a sorrowful smile, aa he gazed ftt the magnificent 
rfide of France and England. 

"Neither will I forget mine!" replied the queen of Henry V„ 
with the gayest cocci humour imaginable. And she did not! 
Every reader of Knjilisli hi-lovy is aware that the royal Tudor 
iyn as ty^ whp.se, blood stUlilowB in the veins of our kings, sprang 
rrpni iie ^mkai of'fln obseure Welsh gentleman with the widow 
»£. -BioMjw?* That great prince died within a year of his uup- 
tala-oHa ignoble disease, and shortly after the birth of ina 
future unfortunate Henry VI., wheae half-brother, the aon of 
Owen Tudor and of Catherine of France, became the father of 
HcnrvVTT.. and cnswpii'Titlv the ancestor of all the subseqi 
sovert'isiia ,f England, thus 'fulfilling the oracle of Gleudower 
by the very means inken to prevent it ! 

It must beeonfe^ed oy the Uislvrian. i1i:l! rhe niai-riage between 
the widow of Henry T, and Sir Owen Tudor of Penmynyild 
followed rat hi' r precipitately oh the demise of that macnanimous 
monarch. But the reader of this private chr. nicle will not be 
greatly surprised.— All that is known of its other ] | qbjebi 
limy be comprised iu the fact, that about the same period Sir 
Pierre de Lime ivn-. a.-sii.-isinaied almost in the presence i'f tlis 
dauphin, whose favour he had gained so rapidly and completely 
as to excite the haired of the Armagnac courtiers, lh' was ■ 
seized in his bed one night by armed rulliaus, strangled, and ' 
thrown into the Loire. Very shortly ejfterttsrtis his widow max- 
ried the Lord de la Treunmille. disregarding the slight- eireuni- | 
stance that he had been one of the principal plotters in her , 
kjisbniid's destruction. WLethep (hey lived " happy and happy j 
far *ver after," according to the conclusion of fairy tales, nc , 
tfflnnbtat this moment verify ; but the Lady de !a Tremouilic i? ■ 
.celebrated in the chromcies 01 viv: ™\bi» ™ wi.uvist, liveliest, 
SiSt&i&Qat intriguing lady o? tiie eowrt. ot OosiVt,"S \\.\ 
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